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PREFACE. 

The first of the two following Essays owes its pub- 
lication, partly, to the request of christian friends in a 
neighbouring town, referred to in my preface to a 
Volume of Sermons published in June last year. A 
similar application has more recently been received 
from the same quarter, with respect to a Discourse 
preached there on the subject of the second. — It would 
not be consistent with truth, were I, in either case, to 
say, that I had no previous thoughts of the press : but 
these solicitations, signed by names so numerous and 
respectable, couched in terms such as it would be equal 
affectation and incivility not to own as gratifying, 
and urging considerations which a regard to the inter- 
ests of truth did not leave me at liberty to resist, set- 
tled the half-formed and fluctuating purpose into reso- 
lution. — Whether the solicitations on their part, and 
the resolution on mine, were warranted by any thing 
in the communication to be made sufficiently worthy 
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of public attention, must now be left to tbe decision 
of those who may favour the Volume with a perusal. 
—To the friends themselves by whom the requests 
were transmitted^ whether prompted by a coincidence 
of sentiment with my own, or simply by a desire for 
the free investigation of truth, my grateful acknow- 
ledgments are, at any rate, due ; and they are thus 
publicly and respectfully presented. 

It is a serious thing, to charge a professed minister 
of Christ with preaching '^ another gospel" than his. 
When the Apostle Paul brings the charge, he adds, 
with all solemnity, and, lest any should think it a hasty 
utterance, deliberately repeats the denimciation, " Let 
him be accursed !" The least, certainly, that can be 
inferred from this is, that we should be very sure of 
our ground, before we venture to advance the charge. 
It is sufficiently well known, that, by some at least 
of the advocates of universal pardon and of the neces- 
sity of personal assurance to saving faith, bold and 
•fi(«Ne|iing assertions have been openly made, that the 
. gospel is not preached in this land ; and, indeed, the 
same thing has, in substance if not in the ipmsima 
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verba, been avowed from the preBB ; Mr Erskine hav- 
ing, in his last publication, declared his conviction, that 
all who, in their preaching, connect pardon with the 
faith of the gospel, preach a system of pure selfishness, 
which he pronounces *^ man's religion, and not God's," 
and represents as subversive of the unconditional free- 
ness of grace. In this condemnation are included, 
whatever may be the simplicity of their views other- 
wise, both of the ground of the sinner^s acceptance 
with God, and of the faith, or belief of the truth, by 
which he becomes interested in the blessing, all who do 
not preach the very sentiments respecting pardon and 
assurance, which he has himself embraced, and which 
he conceives to constitute the essence of the Gospel. 
That there is ground for many of his strictures, 
on the nature and tendency of certain doctrines, and 
modes of stating doctrines, accords with my own ob- 
servation. But his censures have appeared to me re- 
prehensibly indiscriminate ; views of the fmth of the 
gospel being grouped together, and charged with the 
same consequences which are evidently and materially 
different. Surprise and regret at this indiscriminateaess. 
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together with a conyiction, which I hare long enter- 
tained, that on the sabjects of the two Essays there is 
great danger, in controverting one extreme, of falling 
into its oppottte^ have been part of my inducement to 
publish. Whether I have myself been enabled to shun 
this tendency to extremes, the reader must judge. 

Various publications have recently issued from the 
press, in opposition to the views which are contro- 
verted in these Essays. I know not that any apology 
is due to their respective authors for my not having 
yet perused them; but I feel it needful to state 
the fact, in order to account for ibe absence of all 
allusion to them in the succeeding pages. The truth 
is, that, wishing to be quite untrammelled in pursuing 
the course of my own investigations and reasonings, 
I laid down the resolution, that I would read nothing 
of what was written by others, till I had finished what 
I had to say myself. As there could not fdl to be, on 
the general subjects, a considerable coincidence of views 
and arguments, I was solicitous to leave no ground, 
in any knindy for even a suspicion of pli^arism. And, 
on the other hand, aware that, on some points, there was 
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a likelibood of mateTiil dififereiioey both in the repre- 
oentattons of tnith and in iihe grounds adopted for the 
refutatioD of error,— a difference hardly less im- 
portant* peihapsy in thooe pomtSy than the coincidence 
in othersf— 1 was equally solicitons to shun the appear- 
ance of writnq^, with personal alhision, against any 
individual on the same side with ni3r8elf of the gene- 
ral controversy. 

In the first advertiseineut of this little work, the gene- 
ral title given to it was " Simple Truth." — Various 
objections, however, were started against this title. 
By some it was conceived to be deficient in dignity. 
And yet, what is there that can vie in real dignity 
with unadorned truth ? To what, more justly or for- 
cibly than to truth, can the poet's line be applied — 

<' Majflfltic in its own simpiidly ?" 
By others, it was reprehended, as (usuming what it 
was the object of the work to j^rove,— teking for 
granted, in the very Title-page, that truth was on my 
side. This brought to my recollection a sentiment of 
the late Mr Fuller, that " those writers, who are not 
ashamed to beg the question in the title-page, are sel- 



(lorn the most liberal or impartial m the execntion of 
the work." And although, in giving to the rery 
Tolume, in the preface to which this sentiment occois, 
the title of, " The Gospel its own witness ; or the holy 
nature and divine harmony of the Christian religion, 
contrasted with the immoralityand absurdity of Deism," 
the excellent and able writer appears to have allowed 
his own remarl(^ to slip from his remembrance, yet is 
the remark itself by no means destitute of truth. It 
is always, however, conceived to contain even more of 
truth than really belongs to it, by persons who are pre- 
disposed against the particular views of which the 
writer avows himself the advocate. Such persons say 
immediately, with an emotion half-indignant, half-dis- 
dainful — ** Simple truth I that remains to be proved :'' 
and the very feeling thus excited gives an addition of 
strength to their prejudice, and fortifies them the more 
against conviction. Yet surely, every one who pub- 
lishes his sentiments, on any subject, to the world, 
must, if he be an honest man, believe what he publishes 
to be truth; and a title-page ought, perhaps, to be 
considered, rather as expressing what the author be- 



lievtM his Book to be, duui as a demand upon all 
olJierSy to reGd?e and acknowledge it as stocb. Yet, 
since a loTe of tmtb, and a desire for its prevalence, 
should make m anxions to tbrow no obstacle, of any 
kind, in the way of its acceptance, I have thought it 
better to dismiss my original title, and to leave the 
sentiments, on the important subjects discussed, with 
nothing which even a single reader might construe 
into a presumptuous prejudication of their claims, to 
the free examination, and candid judgment, of my 
fellow-christians. 

I hare endeavoured to make my appeal exclusively 
to the Holy Scriptures. In doing this, however, I 
have not, on all occasions, merely quoted them. I 
have reasoned upon them. But my reasonings, I 
trust it will be found, are all directed to one or other 
of two ends ; to the elucidation and establishment of 
their true meaning, or to the deduction from them of 
those conclusions to which they legitimately lead. 
No judicious reader will put these discussions aside, 
under the disparaging designation of human reason- 
ings; those reasonings which justly merit this title 
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being such only as, instead of resting their decisions 
simply upon the sacred word, lead the mind away from 
it, and would found divine truth on the authority of 
human wisdom. I think I can say, with a clear con- 
science, that I have not written a sentence of the follow- 
ing Treatises, under the influence of any other princi- 
ple, than either a sincere conviction of truth, or an 
earnest desire to find it. If any one shall convict me of 
error, it is my wish to have my mind kept open to the 
conviction : — for nothing should be so dear to us as 
truth, — and we should welcome, as an angel of light, 
whosoever brings it ; there being no [one thing, for 
which we ought to be more truly grateful, than the 
displacing from our minds of what is wrong, and the 
introduction of what is right in its room. 

*' If any one were required, without premeditation,'' 
says the eloquent author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, " to give a reply to the question. What 
'* is the most prominent circumstance in the present 
'' state of the Christian Church — he would, if suffi- 
'^ciently informed on the subject, almost certainly 
" answer — * The honour done to the Scriptures,' " — 
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Among other indications of this favonrable char- 
acteristic of the present age, he si^bsequently men- 
tions, '^the prevalence of an improved method of 
^' exposition, attended by an increasing disposition to 
" how to the Bible, as the only arbiter in matters of 
"religion:" — and in another place, in still stronger 
terms, he says, — ** Happily, in the age in which we live, 
" if there be not, on all hands, a perfect simplicity of 
" deference to the Bible, there is a nearer approach 
" to it than has perhaps ever existed dqfusedly through 
"the church since the days of the Apostles: and 
" happily also, there are strong indications of an in* 
" creasing deference to the only standard of truth and 
" morals. — This, by eminence, is the bright omen of 
" the times.'' — Every true friend of the Bible must hail 
this ^^ omen of the times'' with pleasure, and rejoice in 
anticipating its future results. The multitude of 
controversies at this moment afloat in the Christian 
community may seem, indeed, at first view, to afford 
no very inviting or promising exemplification of these 
results. But the introduction of a principle in itself 
good, may, for a season, by the operation of other con- 
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comitant causes, be prodnctive of consequences such 
as cannot but be owned pernicious, while ultimately, 
by the settled sobriety and steadiness of its application, 
it may work out the most salutary effects. I cannot 
but cherish the assurance, that, however lamentable 
the temporary evils resulting from controversial dis- 
cussion, it will ultimately, by the very excitement of 
thought and of inquiry, be the means of leading, in 
many minds, to clearer and more accurate concep- 
tions on various points of divine truth. I would 
not be considered as having reference to any one dis- 
puted point in particular, but in general to the strange, 
and, in some parts of it, distressing medley of contro- 
versy at present existing, when I observe, that even the 
novelty of the principle may, to a certain extent, 
naturally account for such temporary evils. Minds 
that may have long been held in the fettei-s of human 
authority, or have reposed their easy faith on the 
'* velvet cushions" of systems and confessions, are very 
apt, when roused and emancipated, to use their newly 
found liberty with too little discretion ; to adopt views 
hastily ; to spring rapidly from one thing to another ; 
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to be flighty and volatile ; a^ if they had a kind of 
satbiaction in showing o£F their conscioas freedom. 
Snch minds, moreover, are in danger of getting self- 
sofBcient, and ^' wise in their own conceits :*' and of 
this attribute of mind it is the proverbial characteris- 
tic, to be hasty of decbion, and impatient of inquiry, 
—to 

<' Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 
And gain remote conclusions ^X & jump."* 

■ 4 

— ^But the principle of appealing, on all questions of re- 
ligious truth, directly to the divine Standard, is, in its 
own nature, self-evidently good ; and, let it but be uni- 
versally adopted, and, under the influence of a growing 
knowledge, the result of more extensive and mature 
investigation, a knowledge that humbles as it advances ; 
let it be soberly and steadily applied, in equal freedom 
from the volatile caprice of novelty and from the inti- 
midatbg restraints of prejudice; it cannot then fail 
to be eminently advantageous, both in eliciting truth, 
and in promoting Christian union. The principles of 
free trade are admitted to be in themselves good, 
though, on, their first introduction by any country, 
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they can hardly £ul to operate prejudicially : — ^they 
want only universality of adoption, and stable and 
honouraUe reciprocation, to evince their sound poli- 
tical wisdom and beneficial tendency. Let us, by all 
means, have free trade in the discussion of truth,— of 
truth of all kinds. And, in regard to Christianity, 
let all restrictions be taken o£F, whether of political 
penalty or of the self-imposed bondage of system, and 
let the simple and untrammelled appeal be universally 
made to the Holy Scriptures; and there will be a 
greater likelihood at least of agreement: — ^let all, 
instead of drawing from any human cistern, which, 
although professing to have been supplied from above, 
may yet contain some mixtures from below, come with 
their pitchers to the one reservoir, filled from ** the sem- 
piternal source of truth divine ;" and they will find and 
carry off the same waters. If the contents of these 
Essays have not been drawn from this heavenly source, 
let them be rejected. We disclaim all authority. There 
is a style of dictatorial loftiness, and of almost inspired 
decision, which has been adopted by some of the 
abettors of the doctrines examined in the Essays, and 
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by some too of the modem miUenarian ** school of the 
prophets/' such as no man has had any title to assume, 
since the ^* vision and the prophecy were sealed up '* 
in Patmos ; and which is as offensive to good taste, 
as it is inconsistent with the humility of a disciple of 
Jesus. Away with it. It is not of any man now 
liyingy — ^it is of his Apostles and Prophets, who, 
** being dead, yet speak,'' that the great Head of the 
Church has said — '^ He that heareth you, hear- 

ETH ME ; AND HE THAT DSSPISETH YOU, DESPISETH 
ME, AND HE THAT DESPISETH ME ; DESPISETH HiM 



THAT SENT ME.'* 



R. W. 

Glasgow, September 20th, 1831. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The following little work was published last year in the course 
of a passing controversy^ which then engaged much of the pub- 
lic attention. The controversy itself has^ in a ffreat measure^ 
subsided ; but the subjects of it have lost none of their intrinsic 
importance and interest. These are permanent and undrminish- 
ing. The Author, aware how naturally works which owe their 
existence to such a cause are apt to be regarded merely as 
portions of a transient discussion, and to pass out of remembrance 
as it dies away, — ^how generally, after having borne their part 
in the warfare of the day, their fate is, when the din of the fight 
is over, to be buried in the battle-field, and forgotten, — ^made 
it his endeavour to frame the Essays in such a manner, as that, 
while the reasonings of particular individuals were combated, 
they might, at the same time, present a connected view of what 
he conceived to be the doctrine of the divine word on the topics 
of which they treat. This exposed him to the animadversions 
of some critics who not adverting to his design, found fault with 
him for not coming more immecuately, in the former of the two 
Essays, to the precise point of the existing disputation. These 
critics forgot, that the work was not written for learned theolo- 
gians merely, who might hasten superciliously over the pre&tory 
matter, as ground wim which their minds were intimately fami- 
liar, but for those more especially, who required to be led, 
through the simple elements of truth, to a correct apprehension 
of the subjects in debate. Many are the controversies, in which 
every thing depends on a distinct conception of elementary truths; 
and to no one of them all is the remark more forcibly applicable, 
than to that respecting *' the assurance of faith." * 

The work has for a considerable time been out of print,— a 
large impression having been entirely disposed o£ The author 
is unwilling to allow subjects of such paramount and permanent 
importance to pass from the public mind as if they were the mere 
topics of a gladiatorial exhibition on the arena of theological 
debate. He has assented, therefore, to the wish of his puluish- 
er for a second edition; and, with increasing confidence of 
truth, conmoiends his work anew, in humble dependence, to the 
blessing of God. 

The printing of this edition from the first, without the Author's 
revision, may have given rise to one or two anachronisms. 
Thus, in Preface, page 7, reference is made to Mr Erskine's 
" last publication.'* The publication intended is '^ Letters by 
a Lady, with an introductory essay.*' More than one have ap- 
peared since. 

GlalSoow, September 23d, 1831. 



ESSAY L 

ON THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 

There is a subject, which, for some time past, has, 
to a very considerable extent, been engaging the atten- 
tion of Christians ; — to which some ministers of the 
gospel have been giving so marked a prominence, 
that it has been associated with their names as if they 
bad been its originators ; — and about which, as might 
have been anticipated, a vast deal has been said, in 
the private circles of the professing world, in which 
there has too frequently been little discrimination of 
thought, and sometimes still less of intelligible de- 
finiteness of expression* The simple-hearted believer 
has listened and inquired, with timid solicitude and 
painful perplexity ; the doctrinal speculatist has made 
it the arena for his pugnacious self-sufficiency ; and 
the shallow talker has found in it free scope for his 
empty and pointless volubility. — The subject to which 
I allude has usually been designated by one word ; — 
it has been called ^^ the doctrine of assurance." 
And in the use of the term, there has been a great 

a 
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deal of ill-founded confidence on the one hand, and 
of as groundless diffidence on the other, and, with 
occasional exceptions, of desultory vagueness on both. 
Scriptural conceptions regarding it, hovtrever, are not 
a little important, that the two evils thus alluded to 
may be shunned, — the opposite evils of presumption 
and despondency ; that neither may the true believer 
be needlessly disheartened, nor the mere professor be 
encouraged in delusive self-satisfaction, and vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind. The despondency of 
the believer and the presumption of the professor are 
alike pernicious : — pernicious, I mean, not merely to 
the parties themselves, but to the observing world. 
The former gives an untrue and repulsive view of the 
gospel, — as if, although nominally good tidings, it did 
not make the believer of it happy, but left him still to 
'^ hang down his head like a bulrush, and spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him:" — while the latter presents 
a view not less lalse and calumnious, nor less stum- 
bling and detrimental to the souls of men, — filling the 
mouths of the ungodly with the sarcastic reflection, 
that, although professedly coming from the God of 
love and purity, it does not render those who receive 
it, and profess to be under its influence, either loving 
or pure — either humble, or peaceful, or holy. These 
are both very mischievous and deplorable effects, — 
against which it becomes our duty to oppose every 
possible means of prevention. 



It might seem, from the verjr brevity of the desig- 
nation, that this ^* doctrine of assurance" was confined 
to one simple point. But he who should think so 
would be widely mistaken. It either directly embraces, 
or touches collaterally, a number of interesting topics : 
— and especially, it stands in close connexion with the 
first principles, — the simplest and most essential ele- 
ments, of the doctrine of Christ, as well as with all 
that the Bible teaches respecting the influence of these 
principles upon the heart and character. 

I shall take for the basis of the following brief trea- 
tise, — in which it is my earnest desire that the Spirit 
of God may enable me to bring forward such views 
only as are in harmony with the statements of the 
written word, the only standard on all such subjects 
of truth and error, — the words of the Apostle John, 
in his first epistle— chap. v. 13. 

" These things have I written unto you 

THAT believe ON THE NAME OF THE SoN OF GOD, 
THAT YE MAY KNOW THAT YE HAVE ETERNAL 
LIFE, AND THAT YE MAY BELIEVE ON THE NAME 

OF THE Son OF God." 

These words contain all the topics to which it is 
my object to direct the reader's attention. They 
suggest the following series of propositions, which, 
in the discussion of the general subject, we shall, for 
the sake of clearness, make the heads of our discourse. 

a2 



I. It is the design of God, by the gospel, that 
sinners may obtain '' eternal life .*" 

II. This eternal life is, on the part of God, offered 
and bestowed " in the name of his Son :" 

III. On the part of the sinner, it is obtained and 
enjoyed by ^* believing*' in the name of his Son : — 

IV. It is in the intention of God that they who 
believe in the name of his Son should " know" that 
they have eternal life : — 

V. There are certain *' things toritterC* in his word, 
by which it is that they are to know this : — 

VI. The same things, from which this knowledge 
is scripturally derived, serve to establish their faith, 
and to keep them cleaving to Christ. 



PROPOSITION 1. 

II^IS THETDESION OF OOD, BY THE GOSPEL, THAT SINNERS 
MAY OBTAIN ETERNAL LIFE. 

In briefly illustrating this proposition, our first inquiry 
most be — what is eternal life ?— And the inquiry must 
first be answered negatively. It is not merely eternal 
bemg or existence. To this all mankind, by the 
sovereign and irreversible will of the Author of their 
being, are destmed ; and the destiny is independent of 



character ; it comprehends the wicked as well as the 
. righteous. There shall be existence— conscious and 
sensitive existence, in bell as well as in heaven ; wbere 
existence will not be desirable ; where the cessation 
of being would be a boon of inestimable value, even 
although those on whom it was bestowed would not 
exist to be sensible of its preciousness^— Life is em- 
ployed in scripture to express happy existence ; and 
Death is correspondingly used to denote the op- 
posite,— «xistence in misery ; on which principle it is, 
that future punishment obtains the designation of the 
" second death/' — " Eternal life," then, is existence 
in perfect, uninterrupted, and unending happiness. 

It ought further, however, to be observed, that this 
life is not entirely future. When we speak of eternal 
Hfe, there are very many persons to whose minds the 
phrase conveys the idea of a state that is still to be 
entered upon, lying entirely beyond the limits of the 
present world, and continuing, to the close of the 
believer's abode here, the object of anticipation rather 
than of possession; — the hope here, the fruition in 
reserve. But, although the perfection of this life must 
be future, it cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
attention of all, that it is begun here ; — ^that although 
heaven be the scene of its completion, earth is the 
place of its commencement ;— that the birth at least 
must be in this world, though the maturity and per- 
manence of the life be in the world to come ;— -and 
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that, unless began in time, it can never be obtained in 
eternity. 

For the farther elucidation of this important point, 
let it be observed, that, in contrast with death, there 
are three distinct although connected points of light 
in which eternal life may be contemplated, — as to 
legal state, as to personal character , and as to future, 
prospects, 

1 . It may be regarded as to legal state, — ^As trans- 
gressors, we are under a sentence of death, — a sentence 
which the law of God has pronounced, uneqiavocally 
and universally. While that law declares, on the one 
hand, ^^ the man that doeth these things shall live by 
them," it is not less explicit in its denouncements, ^^ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die ;*' '^ cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them/' — The supreme Lawgiver said 
originally to man, when he instituted the test of his 
continued allegiance — '' In the day thou eatest there- 
of, thou shalt die :"•— and the moment man sinned, 
the sentence took effect. The sinner ^* came into con- 
demnation :" — and, all having sinned, all have since 
been under the sentence,-— dead in law. When con- 
templated in contrast with death in this view of it, 
life consists in the aimulling or reversing of this sen-; 
tence. It is a state of pardon, justification, acceptance 
with God : — " Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
heareth my words, and believeth on him that sent me, 



hatb everlafiting life ; and shall not come into condem- 
nation, but is passed from death unto life :" *-^" He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath everlasting life ; 
but be that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him :" f — " For if by 
one vian's offence death reigned by one, much more 
they who receive abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, as by the offence of one [judgment came] 
upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the right- 
eonsBess of one Qhe free gift came]] upon all men unto 
justification of life.'*:): — In such passages, life is used in 
a forensic or legal sense. It is associated with justifi- 
catton^ or the removal of the sentence of condemnation 
to death. The passages express also, it is true, the 
way in which sinners come into this happy state of 
acceptance or life ; but at present they are cited with 
exclusive reference to the transition itself, — ^the " pass- 
ing) from death unto life, so as not to come into con- 
demnation." — ^With regard to the sense, or conscious- 
ness, which the sinner may possess of his having made 
this transition, and of his being in this state,-*— it 
belongs to a future part of our subject. — This, then, is 
the first meaning of the term life, — a state of divine 
al>solution from the sentence of death, — a state of 
legal pardon and acceptance with God. 

* John V. 24. f John iii. 96. t Rom. v. 17, 18. 
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2. Life may be regarded in reference to personal 
character^ — or the moral state of the heart. As sin- 
ners, the degenerate members of an apostate race, the 
scriptures represent us as spiritually dead ; dead to all 
those holy sensibilities of soul, which constituted the 
original life, or true happiness of man,— 4o the entire 
range of what may be termed spiritual sensation. The 
grand principle of the original divine life in the soul 
of man was supreme love to God in all the infinite 
excellencies of his nature. This love was life. The 
holy creature was fitted by this love for living on the 
love of God, — for relishing communion with the Eter- 
nal Mind, — and deriving emotions of the purest and 
most generous delight from every thought and word 
and act of homage to its all-worthy Creator. The 
essential principle of spiritual death lies in the opposite 
of this love : — " The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be." * The life is gone, for the love is 
gone; and with this principle of spiritual vitality, 
there has been, of course, a cessation of all the spirit- 
ual sensibilities ; as physical sensation terminates when 
the animal life departs. There is this important 
difiference, however, in the analogy between the animal 
life and the spiritual life, — ^that in the spiritually dead 
soul, the soul from which the vital principle of love 

* Rom. viu. 6, 7. 



has taken its departure, — ^there eDsues not a state of in- 
activity and unconsciousness, but the active influence 
of a virulently opposite principle, — that principle of 
enmity, which contains in it the whole amount of evil. 
In harmony with this representation of our natural 
state, as a state of spiritual death, are all the represen- 
tations given in scripture, Under different figures, of 
the conversion of sinners. It is a regeneration, or new 
birth : — *' Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God."* 
It is a resurrection from the dead : — *' And you [hath 
he quickened^ who were dead in trespasses and sins : 
— God who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Chri8t.*'f — It is a 
creation, — the creation of a new principle of life : — 
" If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature :**X — 
*' For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works."§— There is thus in the conversion 
of a sinner, a quickening of the spiritually dead soul, 
-—the bringing of it, like a child bom into the world, 
into a new state of being ; the implanting of a new 
vital principle of holy feeling and holy action ; the 
creating of this principle, where it had no previous 
existence. Hence we read of the " new mat^ ;'* by 



* John iii. S. f Eph. ii. 1, 3, 5. \^ Cot. v. 17. 

§ £ph. ii. 10. 
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which is simply to be nndentood this new principle^ 
as opposed to the former and still remaining principle 
of moral corruption, called the old man. When this 
new principle is engendered by the life^ying energy 
of the Spirit of God, the sinner enters on a new coarse, 
— 4ie " walks in newness of life."-^Nowy this is eter- 
nal life begun. It commences with our regeneration, 
just as our temporal life commences with our birth in- 
to this world. There is this difiPerence amongst others, 
indeed, between the two descriptions of life,-*— that 
the time of the one is not, by any means, in all cases, 
so determinate and fixed as that of the other. We 
cannot always tell our birth-day in the spiritual life, as 
we invariably may in the natural. The new birth may 
take place more suddenly in one instance, and more 
gradually in another ; so gradually sometimes, and im- 
perceptibly, in its first symptoms and early stages, as 
to render it difficult, or even impossible, to settle the 
exact date of its commencement. In such instances, 
it may bear a nearer analogy to the secret quickening 
in the womb itself, ere even the first faint flutterings 
of incipient life begin to be distinctly felt, than to the 
infant's birth into the world. But of one thing we 
are sure, that, whether sooner or later, more suddenly 
or moi;e gradually, — ^take place it must, in regard to 
every sinner who becomes a child of God. No one, 
in a moral or spiritual sense, is such by nature. The 
words of Jesus on this subject are clear and decisive : — 
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Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God : — Marvel not that 1 said unto you, 
Ye MOST be bom again.*' 

Let all, then, beware of regarding eternal life as if 
it were something entirely future, — something to be 
Altered upon, for the first time in the world to come. 
It is entered upon here, by all the children of God. 
They <' have everlasting life," not only in legal absolu- 
tion from the sentence of death, but in begun spiritual 
enjoyment. " I am crucified with Christ ; neverthe- 
less I live : yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me."* But still— 

3. Eternal life is to be regarded in reference to 
JfUure prospects* — The full and everlasting perfection 
of the life which is begun below, is to be enjoyed 
above. It is eternal life. Its commencement is on 
earth, its consummation in heaven. The elements are 
learned in this world of the full knowledge that is to 
be attained in the world to come. The germ of holy 
excellence begins here to unfold itself, and, amidst 
much that is calculated to retard its growth and to 
mar its productiveness, yields a small portion of its 
appropriate fruits ;•— there, shall be the full-grown tree, 
in all its expansion of boughs, and beauty of foliage, 

* Gal. U. 20. 
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and paradisaical profiision of fhtitfu1ne86.-^We may 
consider the future life, indeed, as including both the 
soul and the body. The life which is begun in the 
soul here is a life which death cannot touch. It tri- 
umphs over the grave. The stroke that separates the 
spirit from the corporeal frame, instead of destroying, 
perfects it ; advancing it to a condition of unalloyed 
purity, and of as large an amount of unmingled feli- 
city as a spirit in a state of separation is capable of 
receiving. — But from our conception of eternal life 
the body is by no means to be excluded. Such life 
comprehends in it the resurrection of the body in pure 
and heavenly refinement from all the grossness of its 
present materialism, — a " spiritual body/' — in power, 
and glory^ and incorruption> made like to the body of 
the exalted Redeemer. Eternal life is the perfect, un- 
interrupted, everlasting happiness of the whole man ! 
It is to this that Grod has purposed, by the gospeU 
to bring sinners of mankind. " Behold how gracious is 
our God I"' The purpose is the dictate of love. It can 
be traced to no source but ^^ delight in merby.*' The 
formation of it ought Uk set the infinitJEide of the di- 
vine benevolence clear of all suspicion. It could never 
have entered the thoughts of a malevolent being. The 
heart to which it suggested itself must be full of kind- 
ness ; the bestownient of good its pleasure ; the 
infliction of evil its ^'strange work." — O how men 
do misapprehend the character of the blessed God, as 
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it is revealed in the gospel I Tkey many a time speak 
as if they had the impression that the Grospel is a re-* 
stricting, limiting, abridging, fettering of that m^icy 
which belongs in infinite fulness to the divine nature ; 
— as if the confining of it to the channel in which it is 
there represented as flowing to sinnen, were a bomiding 
of its characteristic amplitude and freedom. What a 
mistake ! It is in the discoveries of the gospel that 
the very highest and most stupendous manifestation is 
given of the " unsearchable riches" of divine benevo- 
lence—of the overflowing copiousness of the fountain 
of love in the heart of God. It is here that we read 
the most convincing and most impressive lesson of its 
absolute infinitude. The bounties of God's daily pro- 
vidence are all fruits and displays of exuberant good- 
ness ; and especially when there is taken into account 
the undeserving character of their recipients. But 
the gift of eternal life infinitely transcends them all : — 
and the purpose and the method of conferring it are 
the distinguishing discoveries of the gospel,— -both 
alike indicative of a grace that knows no bounds — 
^ God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 

MOT PERISH, BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE." Such 

is the purpose, the kind and merciful purpose, of the 
Gospel.-^Yet still it is true, that there is a restriction. 
The nature of this restriction comes under our second 
proposition :-*and we may then see that, so far from 
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diminishing) it amplifies the evidence of the infinitude 
of divine love. 



PROPOSITION II. 

IT IS IN THE NAME, OR FOR THE SAKE, OF THE SON 

OF GOD, THAT ETERNAL LIFE IS OFFERED 

AND BESTOWED. 

This proposition is very evidently implied in the 
text itself ; and it is affirmed with greater explicitness 
in the preceding context. Thus, in verses 11, 12, 
" And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath 
the Son hath life ; he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life." It seems impossible that any terms in the 
compass of human language could convey, with more 
distinctness and energy, the connexion which our second 
proposition states. God gives eternal life ; — this life 
is in, or by, his Son ; and it is so in such a way, that 
*' he that hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life." 

There are three things clearly suggested by these 
words : — 1. Eternal life is a gift — " God hath given 
to us eternal life :*' — 2. It is bestowed for Christ's 
sake—" This life is in his Son :" — 3. It is bestowed 
with Christ : Christ is given, and eternal life accom- 
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panies the gift of Christ — *' He that hath the Son hath 

life" 

1. Eternal life is a gift« — This necessarily arises 
from the gnilt of man. By sin, we have hefore seen, 
life has heen forfeited. The sinner is guilty, and 
condemned to die. His condemnation is merited 
and just. He has lost all title to life ; — and, having 
lost, he never can regain it. It ought not to require 
the reflection of a moment to satisfy any intelligent 
mind, that, in these circumstances, life must of neces- 
sity be a gift. The conclusion is natural, immediate, 
unavoidable. Where death is deserved, and life is 
bestowed, can any thing be plainer than that the latter 
cannot be a matter of desert ; — that a creature, amen- 
able to Grod, cannot both deserve to die and deserve 
to live ;— -deserve the wages of sin, and deserve the 
reward of obedience? And if life be not merited, 
there is no other conceivable alternative than its being 
a gift. If it cannot be gained by merit, it must be 
got by favour. If it is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, by works, it must be by grace : — and its 
being by grace means that it is perfectly gratuitous — 
" Without money and without price :" — " The wages 
of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord :*'* — " Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 

* Rom. vi. 2S. 
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hath no money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea come 
buy wine and milk without money and without, 
price :"* — " And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come ; 
and let him that heareth say. Come ; and let him that 
is athirst come ; and whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely/'f^This is all simple, con- 
sistent, reasonable. I can conceive of nothing more 
irrational, than for a guilty creature to entertain the 
imagination for a moment, of ever obtaining life in any 
other way. He is condemned. He has no obedience 
to be a compensation for his disobedience ; no merit 
to weigh down the scale of his delinquency ; no good 
to be his protecting shield from the sentence of the 
law against evil. No axiom ought to be clearer, — 
and but for the blinding influence of self-partiality, it 
would be discerned by every mind and acknowledged 
by every lip, — than that the sinner who finds life 
must be a debtor for it to mercy, — to the free and 
sovereign clemency of his justly offended but benig- 
nant Judge. 

2. It is in the name, or for the sake of God's Son. — 
Its being a gift arises from the character and desert of 
the sinner ; — its being *' in God s Son" arises from the 
character and claims of the godhead. — There is more 
than a propriety, there is a moi-al necessity, that all 
the proceedings of Deity should be such as to secure 

* Isa. Iv. 1. t Rev. xxii. 17. 
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the fall glory of his name,— ^hat is, of his entire 
character. Of no one of those perfections which consti- 
tate his infinite and immatable excellence, must the 
lustre be tarnished, the honour compromised, or the 
claims relinquished. All must be maintained in their 
full amount of requisition and of glory, and vindicated 
from every injurious imputation or surmise in the 
eyes of a witnessing universe. Among other parts of 
his administration, it was necessary for him to bestow 
his gifts in a way that should thus glorify him. From 
this arose the necessity of a Mediator and an atone- 
ment. But for this, aa far as we are capable of dis- 
cerning, these might have been dispensed with ; and 
mercy might have gone directly to its object. Had it 
not, in the wisdom of the infinitely wise, been required 
for securing and manifesting the divine glory in the for- 
giveness of sin, the atonement would have been, what 
its adversaries have ever calunmiously represented 
it, a needless encumbrance.— But it is far otherwise. 
The sublimest of all ends is effectually answered by it. 
As the guilt of man rendered life necessarily a gift ; 
the holiness and justice of God made it necessary 
that the gift should be bestowed in such a way as 
should leave no stain, or appearance of stain, or most 
distant gi'ound of suspicion, against his pure and 
inflexible righteousness.^Such was the simple use of 
the atonement made by the incarnation and obedience 
unto death of the Son of God, — the Eternal Word 
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made flesh. It is so stated, in terms the most explicit, 
by the Apostle Paul : — *« Whom God hath set forth, 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past through the forbearance of God ; — to declare at 
this time his righteousness, that be might be just, and 
the justifier of him who belieyeth in Jesus."* This 
is plain. The declaring of God's righteousness, in 
such a way as- that, in the forgiveness of sin, the exer- 
cise of that righteousness might be made apparent, as 
unsuspended and unmitigated, — that so " mercy and 
truth might meet together, and righteousness and 
peace embrace each other," — that the honour of the 
law and government and character of Jehovah might 
be untarnished, in bestowing life on" those who were 
dead spiritually, and who deserved to die eternally ; — 
THIS is the gracious purpose of the atonement. And 
life cannot by any sinner be obtained otherwise, — for 
this plain and sufficient reason, that it is the only way 
in which God, according to his own declaration, can 
confer it honourably to himself. The appointment is 
not arbitrary and capricious. It is dictated by a neces- 
sary regard to the glory of his own great Name, the 
maintenance of which is inseparably associated with 
the happiness of the universe. Even if, without assign- 
ing to us any reason at all, the Supreme Ruler had 

* Rom. iii. S5, 26. 
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pafofished it as his will that eternal life should he 
applied for in the Name and throagh the merits of an 
appointed and revealed Mediator, it would hare been 
incumbent upon us humbly and thankfully to submit, 
and to come for pardon and life in the way which his 
grace and authority dictated. But he has not left us 
in ignorance. He has told us the reason of the atone- 
ment ; and it is a reason which, in the spirit of it, we 
are quite capable of comprehending, and appreciating ; 
•—so that our acquiescence is not a mere blind though 
grateful submission to authoritative dictation, but the 
intelligent and delighted bowing of the mind to an 
appointment of which the nature and the reasons are 
divinely explained. — In this epistle, as well as through- 
out the Scriptures, Christ is held forth in the charac- 
ter of a propitiation; and it is in this view of his 
official character and work, that connexion with him 
infers the possession of life :^'' The life was mani* 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and 
show unto you that eternal life which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto us."* That 
" the Life," " the Eternal life,*' is here used as a 
designation of Christ, we learn, not only from the 
preceding verse, in which he is called " the Word of 
life,*' compared with the beginning of John's gospel, 
in which he appears as " the Word," " in whom was 

* Chap. i. 2. 
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tife, and the life was the light of men ;" hut also from 
the close of the epistle, which is clearly an explana- 
tion of its commencement : — *' And we are in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ : He is the 
true God, and the Eternal Life." But it is as 
a propitiation that he is the life : — ^^ If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. And He is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, hut also for the sins of 
the whole world :"* " In this was manifested the love 
of (rod towards us, because God sent his only-hegotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins."f In this last passage, the connexion of 
life with propitiation is mai'ked with all possible ex- 
plicitness. This, then, is the ground on which life 
is bestowed : — " this life is in his Son" No sinner 
on earth can find it otherwise than in Him. To all 
without exception who receive it, it is the gift of God 
for hb sake. 

3. We noticed that the life is not only bestowed 
for Christ's sake — ^but with Christ. — The observation 
is founded on the peculiar phraseology of the twelfth 
verse : — *' He that hath the Son hath life ; and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life.*' And 

* Chap. a. 1, 2. t Chap. iv. 9, 10. 
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is is in fine hannony with the representation of bim 
YMch we have just been noticing, as himself "the 
life.'' There are expressions, too, in frequent nse with 
the Apostle Paul, which convey the same idea. He 
speaks of *' receiving Christ Jesus the Lord," for eti* 
ample, and of being *^ made partakers of Christ*"-^ 
We thus receive Christ, and become partakers of him, 
whai we believe the divine testimony concerning him. 
He then becomes ours, in the full virtue of his media- 
tion. And it is with him, or in him, that we receive 
life. We cannot receive life but in receiving Christ. 
He is our life, because in receiving him we ai*e delivered 
from condenmation, and " pass from death unto life**^^ 
in the eye of law :. — ^he is our life, because in receiving 
him we are regenerated, and the truth concerning him 
becomes the principle of the spiritual life in our souls :— - 
and be is our life, because in receiving him, we obtain 
thiB divinely sanctioned hope of the life that is to come. 
When Christ is ours, life is ours. ^* I am the resur- 
rection and the life : he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die V* — " When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in glory :'*t — " I am crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me ; and the life which I now live in the flesh I 

* John xi. 25,26. f CoL iiL 4. 
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live by the faith of the Son of God^ who loved me, 
and gave himself for me :"* — " which is Christ in you, 
the hope of gloiy."t 

But on this pai't of the subject I cannot enlarge, 
without anticipating what more properly belongs to 
our next proposition. — Before going forward to it, let 
me urge for a few moments, with all earnestness, on 
the attention of every reader, the incalculable value of 
the blessing in question — " eternal life I" — I have 
called it a blessing : — but it is a vast assemblage of 
blessings. It includes in it *' all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places;" — grace here, and glory hereafter; 
^' fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore." Other 
things there are which are accessories to happiness ; — 
this is " the one thing needful." Other things perish 
in the using ; — ^this, as its very designation imports, 
shall last as long as our being. O how worthless 
in the comparison will every thing pertaining to the 
present life be found and felt to be, when that most 
solemn of moments shall arive, — the moment that 
shall close time and open eternity I If then we have 
not a well-founded and satisfactory hope of eternal 
life, how deplorable will be our condition I — When 
one world must be left, and another entered, — and 
when the one- we leave has been our portion, and 
no provision has been made for the other ! — when 

* GaL ii. 20. t Col. i. 27. 
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there is either no hope at all, or a hope that is self- 
flattering and delusive, founded in ignorance^ in wilful 
and criminal ignorance, and only imbittering by dis* 
appointment the misery in which it terminates. — 
There is but one alternative, — eternal life and eternal 
death. O think, my readers, of an alternative so 
solemn and so irreversible ; — and, ere it be for ever 
too late, — ^^ while it is called to-day,*' — ^while life and 
death are still set before you, — choose the life, that 
you may live. You are sinners. We are all sinners. 
This is the generic character of our race. The mem- 
bers of it may be . practically sinners in an endless 
variety of degrees. But '^ all have sinned."' Nor is 
the guilt of any individual, especially when regl^rded 
in its principle of ungodliness, of trivial amount*— - 
And surely, with respect to that first and most essen- 
tial principle of the Gospel — that eternal life is a 
gift^..-.the gift of free mercy to the undeserving, — 
I might put to you, in all its emphasis, the question 
of our Lord to the Jews on another subject — *^ Why, 
even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?** 
Must it not be so? Is not the congruity obvious 
between guilt and grace ; and the incongruity not less 
so between sin and meritorious desert? Is it not 
right that the sinner should be humbled, and that the 
God whom he has offended should be glorified ? 
How harmonious the divine statement— ^^ The wAges 
of sin is death; but the gift of God is eitemal life. 
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through Jesus Christ our Lord/' And, whatever you 
may think of it, the declaration is plain and peremptory. 
If you are justified at all, it must be ^* freely, by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus/' 
If you now have, or if you ever obtain, eternal life, 
it must be ^* in his Son." There is but one way of 
it. Grace mutft reign. If you will not be debtors 
for it to grace, and to grace alone (for the very nature 
of grace forbids a compromise), yours it can never be. 
If you will not glorify God by accepting his free 
mercy, God must glorify himself by letting justice 
haye its course. And then — ^who can intercede for 
you ? who can save you ? Do not, O do not, persist 
in rejecting the counsel of God against your own 
souls. Accept as a gift what yon cannot, in the 
nature of things, without a dereliction on God's part 
pf the principles of his moral government, ever obtain 
otherwise. Receive Christ; and in receiving Him, 
you receive eternal life. The spiritual principles of 
that life enter with him into the soul ; the favour of 
Grod, with all its concomitant and promised blessings, 
becomes yours ; and what is begun here shall be per- 
fected hereafter. Hear, then, and obey the beseeching 
voice of Him who has said, and> while his word remains, 
continues to say — ^lifting up his hand to heaven, and, 
because he can swear by no great^, qnwhig by 
Himself—*^ As I live, I have no pleasure in iieldieath 
of the wicked* but ratha: that the widced turn from 
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bn way and live : Tarn ye, turn ye — for why will ye 
die!" 



PROPOSITION III. 

IT IS BT FAITH,— OR BY •'BELIEVING ON THE NAME OF 
THE SON OF GOD,"— THAT ETERNAL LIFE IS OBTAINED.: 

SECTION I. 

This part of my subject I feel solicitous to place in 
as umple and scriptural a light as possible. The state- 
ments of the word of God respecting it have nothing 
in them but simplicity ; it is to be lamented that the 
same thing cannot by any means be affirmed of human 
systems. 

1 begin with an observation suggested by the par- 
ticular terms of the text. There are some writers 
who conceive that such phrases as ^^ believing on ' and 
" believing in" contain in them an evidence that saving 
faith is something more than simple belief. They 
have the idea of a difference between believing a per- 
son, and believing on or in a person ; between believing 
a tesUmony, and believing on or in a testimony. — 
Now it may at once be granted, that between the two 
foroi^r phrases there w a difference ; a difference very 
obvious, bat one. which does not at all affect our present 
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inquiry. When we speak of believing a person, the 
peraon believed is the testifier*: — when of believing 
on or in a person, the person is the subject of the 
testimony. We believe God, bearing testimony con- 
cerning his Son : — ^we believe on or in Christy to 
whom the testimony relates ; whose person and whose 
work are the subject of it. — The testifier and the sub- 
ject of the testimony may be the same. God may bear 
testimony of himself. Jesus Christ may bear testimony 
of himself. Each may thus be believed as the testifier, 
and believed on as the subject of the testimony. For 
exemplification of the correctness of this distinclaon, 
we need not go further than the preceding context. 
In verse 10. it is said : '^ He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself : he that believeth 
not God hath made him a liar, because he bath not 
believed (in or on, £/^,) the record which God gave ^ 
his Son." Here we have believing on the Son of God, 
who is the subject of the testimony ;— believing God^ 
who is the bearer of the testimony ; and believing in 
or on the testimony itself which is borne,— the latter 
phrase amounting to the same thing with giving credit 
to it, or, if you will, putting confidence in it, as the 
word of God: just as we are accustomed to say, 
when we hear any report which we do not see suf- 
ficient reason for believing,— I have no faith in it; 
meaning neither more nor less than — I don't at all 
believe it^^-or, I 8ttadinocMdit't&itk---^The8e pfarasesji 
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tbeDy— -lielieving on the Son of God, believing God, 
believing in the record that God hath given of his 
Son, and (as in the text) believing on the name of the 
Son of God, are all phrases of equivalent imports— In 
chap. iv. 16. again, we have the object of faith stated in 
another form, without any preposition between it and 
the verb : — ^^ And we have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us ;" — ^the love, namely, mani- 
fested in the mission and work of Christ mentioned 
in the preceding verse — ^^ and we have seen, and do 
testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world." — The case becomes still more simple, 
upon comparing with these expressions the phraseology 
of chap. iv. 15. chap. v. 1. and in the Gospel of John 
diap. xz. 31. ^' Whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
Grod :"-*-^^ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is bom of God :** — *^ And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this bod^ ; but these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
S<m of God, and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name." — In the first of these three pas- 
sages, the high privilege of dwelling in God, and 
havmg God dwelling in us, that is — the enjoyment 
of :the closest and most intimate fellowship of mutual 
bve and union of spirit with God, which it is possi- 
ble for a created soul to reaUso^^— is attached to ''xon- 
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fessi^ (which is just the utterance of helieving, and 
in such a connexion may be regarded as much the 
same) '^that Jesus is the Son of God:" — in the 
second, being a child of God is associated in the same 
way with ^^ believing that Jesus is the Christ :" — and in 
the third, both titles are combined in expressing the 
object of faith (each, when they occur separately, 
implying the other) and eternal life is connected with 
believing ^* that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God,** 
precisely as it is in the text with believing ** on the 
same of the Son of God.'* The two phrases, there- 
fore, in the style of this writer, may be considered as 
of the same amount. Than the passage in the Gospel, 
indeed, it is impossible to conceive any thing more 
simple. The ^^ signs" spoken of are evidences of the 
truth — " that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God :"— - 
these signs are wrought for the express purpose, that, 
on the ground of the evidence afforded by them, this 
Unth might be believed : — and with the believing of it 
eternal life is connected; — ^the life being obtained in 
believing; not, however, on account of the sinner's 
fiftith, but ^* through his name" in whom he believes. 

What, then, is included, do you ask me, in ^^ believ- 
ing on the name of the Son of God ?" I answer— 
the same as in believing ^^ the record that God hath 
given concerning him."— -It comprehends the belief-^ 
1. Of the divine dignity of his person, as equal with 
the Father.— In the record of his life by this same 
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writer, he says — " I and my Father are one ;"• and 
that in a passage where he speaks of himself as fulfilling 
the same purpose, in the exercise of the same sover- 
eignty, the same love, and the same power, with the 
Father that sent him. In another place, he speaks of 
God as his Father in a way so peculiar, that the Jews 
conceived him to make himself equal with God ; and he 
never contradicted them, or did away the impression.f 
And the Evangelist himself, speaking by inspiration, 
says of him — " In the beginning was the Word ; and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. — And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father) full of 
grace and truth :*':j: — ^language corresponding with that 
in the beginning of this epistle, where Jesus is intro- 
duced as ^' the Eternal Life which was with the Fa- 
ther and was manifested unto us." — I confine myself 
to the testimony of this writer, and to but a small 
portion even of that. — 2. The belief of the reality and 
design of his incarnation, — " Hereby know we the 
Spirit of truth. Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God: and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 

• John X. 80. t See John v. IT 18. \ John i. 1—3, 14. 
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the flesh, is not of God : and this is that spirit of Anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should come ; and 
even now akeady is it in the world." * *^ In this was 
manifested the lore of God toward ns, hecanse that 
God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins/'f ^^ And he is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world/':|: Believing on 
the name of the Son of God, then, is believing him to 
be the Christ, the anointed Saviour of the world, him- 
self divine, and divinely appointed, assuming our na- 
ture, and ^' puttmg away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.'^ — 3. The belief of the completeness of his workj 
and the divine satisfaction in it. The " record," as 
given summarily in the eleventh verse, implies this : 
God's <^ giving eternal life " and this life being *< in his 
Son," clearly presupposes his being satisfied with what 
his Son, as Mediator, hath done. " I have glorified 
thee on the earth," says Jesus, in his intercessory 
prayer, " I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do." § And still nearer the termination of his 
course of deep and mysterious suffering, even when 
he bowed his head to give up the ghost, he said — '< It 



* 1 John iv. 2, 3. f Chop. iv. 9, 10. i Chap. ii. g. 
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u finisi^ed.'' To these declarations the Father ^< set 
to his seal*' when he raised him from the dead ; on which 
account it is, that hia resurrection forms so leading an 
article in the statements of the gospel, and hy conse- 
quence, ohjectively, in what the apostle calls ** the be- 
lief pf tha truth :'* — ** The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy month, and in thy heart, that is, the word of £uth 
which we preach, — that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved :"f — '^ Now it was not written for his sake alone 
that it was imputed to him," (t. e, that his faith, 
namely Abraham^s, was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness,) ''but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we beUeve on Him who raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead ; who was delivered fw our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification :"j: — '' If Christ be 
not risen, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sin8.*'§ 
The reason is, that Christ is represented || as having 
" died for otur sins :" but if he was not risen, his death 
had been no atonement, and the guilt of their sins re- 
mained une2q>iated.-— 4. The belief of the perfect gra^ 
tuitoiuneis of salvation, as bestowed in his name and 
on hifli account alone. — The '' record** or testimony, as 
explained on the preceding proposition, evidently con- 



• 2 Thess. ii. IS. f Rom. x. 8, 9. t Rom. 4. 2S— 25. 
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tains this : — ^^ Thb is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son,** " For 
the wages of sin is death ; hut the gift of God is eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.*^ Grace is 
essential to the gospel. It enters into its very essence. 
It is not helieved at all, unless it he helieved as a 
scheme of grace. It cannot exist without its grace/ 
any more than the sun can exist without his light, or 
God himself without the essential properties of his 
nature. Take away gratuitous favour as the source 
of all hlessing to sinners, and you take away the gos- 
pel. You leave nothing that can entitle it to the de- 
signation of *' glad tidings of great joy." 

Such, then, is the testimony. — I do not consider 
myself as having at present to do with those lax 
theologians, of the Socinian and other kindred schools, 
who, in order to stretch the line of comprehension to 
a convenient length, are wont to insist, that nothing 
more was required to constitute a Christian of old, 
and that nothing more ought to he required now, thai) 
the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, — the 
promised Messiah, — the Saviour of the world : — leav- 
ing an almost interminable latitude of charity, in regard 
to the meaning of the terms, and consequently of the 
propositions expressed by them. No matter, accord- 
ing to this latitudinarian system, whether he was God 

♦ Rom. vi. 28. 
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equal with the Father, or a mere man; no matter what 
was the nature of the work which, as the Christ, he 
was commissioned to execute, — whether to teach and 
exemplify yirtue, or to make atonement for sin ; — ^no 
matter whether his salration be by works or by grace ; 
^-no matter whether there be a Holy Ghost, or 
whether his influences be necessary for the illumina- 
tion and conrersion of sinners : — ^no matter what your 
belief may be on such articles as these; if you are only 
ready to confess that Jesus is the Christ. — This is in* 
fantile. It is to make faith the belief of names, not of 
things,— of titles, not of truths, — of what Jesus should 
be called, not of what he is, or of what he hath done ; 
the belief, in fact, of little that is worth believing, or 
that can have any salutary influence, when believed. 
I admit the belief to be sufficient, that *^ Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God :" — ^bnt I insist upon 
it, that, in order to the belief of this being the belief 
of scripture doctrine, the terms and propositions must 
be understood in their scriptural sense. Otherwise, 
surely, the faith must be vain. It becomes the faith 
of no more than that certain words are in the Bible ; 
not the faith of what these words were meant, by the 
God who dictated them, to convey. 

It is withjitith in, or (which is the same thing) the 
belief of the testimony, that eternal life is connected. 
I should deem it unnecessary to enter into further 
proof that these two phrases are equivalent in mean- 
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iDg, were it not for the unhappily mystical conceptions 
of faith which are so extensively prevalent. The 
word is in the lips of many, whose minds appear to 
have no definite or intelligible notion attached to it. 
They speak at times as if it were something more than 
belief, though they cannot tell exactly what ;— or even 
as if it were something di£Ferent from it, — ^according to 
some antecedent, and, according to others, consequent. 
— Were I to announce the proposition that we are jus- 
tified hy believing^ — ^there would in many minds be no 
feeling produced, but one of satisfied acquiescence in 
the statement ; whereas, were I to put the proposition 
in the form— we are justified hy belief y — I am greatly 
mistaken if some at least of the same minds would not 
be startled, as if something had met their ear which 
sounded rather new ? — " Eh I what said you ? — ^by he^ 
lief! I am not used to that word : — wouldn't it be 
better to say by faith ?"— To such a degree are we 
the creatures of words. The very circumstance of 
any one being thus startled,-— of his jealousy for ortho- 
doxy being thus awakened,— by such a departure from 
the mere sounds to which his ear has been habituated, 
is sufficient to show that he has not been thinking dis- 
crimmatively, — ^that he has not been analyzing his 
mental conceptions, — that his mind has been, too indo- 
lently, and to a degree of which he has not been aware, 
reposing on words rather than on things.- If any two 
words can convey the same meaning, surely belief vn^ 
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believing do. Why, then, should the use of the for- 
mer startle, and not that of the latter ? Merely be- 
cause the ear has become accustomed to the participle, 
hut not to the noun. A different noun has been sub- 
stituted for it, — ^namely, faith. And it is with this 
noun that the mysticism alluded to has been associated : 
— so that we may not infrequently hear persons say, 
when we have stated the testimony of the Gospel, — 
" That is all good— very good — if we had but faith to 
believe ;" — as if faith and believing were different, and 
the one were necessary to the other : — whereas they 
are one and the same ; and there would be as much 
sense in saying — If we could but believe to have faith, 
^^As in saying. If we had but faith to believe. The 
expression, however, serves, along with not a few 
others, to show, that in such minds there is a concep- 
tion of faith, as if it were a kind of abstract principle, 
or state of disposition, distinct from the simple mental 
act of believing. I know few impressions more unfor- 
tniAate than this ; because it tends to disconnect faith 
from the record or testimony, which is its object. And 
the truth is, that faith is incapable of any subsistence in 
the mind, except as regarding a testimony. It derive 
its yery being from the existence of the thing believed. 
in the object be taken away, the faith cannot, in the 
nature of things, remain. The cessation of the one 
m^st be the cessation of the other. There can no 
i^pre befaith without something believed, Uian there 
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can be love without something lored. There may he 
the mental capacity of belieying what appears true, a» 
there is the mental capacity of loying what appeiors 
amiable : — ^bnt the actual exercise of faith and lore 
there never can be without appropriate objects. We 
must have something to love ; we must have some- 
thing to believe : — and of ftdth, the entire value and 
efficacy arise from the nature of the thing believed. 

When the Apostles went forth to preach the gospel, 
it was intended, not merely by themselves, but by 
Him who sent them, and whose Spirit directed their 
ministry, teaching them what to say and how to say 
it,— that they should be easily and clearly understood. 
In order to this, it was evidently necessary, that they 
should use words according to their ordinary and 
established meaning ;~-or, if in any instance they were 
to employ them in an unusual and appropriate sense, 
that they should make their hearers aware of the pe- 
culiarity. If they had acted otherwise, they must of 
necessity have misled those who heard them; nor 
could any have been to blame for the misunderstand- 
ing. — ^What then was their procedure ? It was simply 
this. They delivered, in God*s name, a testimony to 
men :— they presented evidence of its truth :— 4hey 
called on men to believe it. In calling on men to 
believe it, they accompanied the call with no explana- 
tion of terms, as if they meant by believing any thing 
else than it was previously and universally understood 
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to Bmn. They simply meJEWty that men should receiie 
their testimony as truO) and as coming from God* 
Ami we have every evidence of their having been so 
understood* and that too without difficulty and with- 
out perplexing uncertainty. It never seems to have 
ooGurred to any one's mind to say— You call upon us 
to believe your message as a message from God ; 
what do you mean by believing it? If any desires 
were excitedt or any questicms put at all, they were to 
know what the message was, and what evidence could 
be produced of its truth and divine authority :-— but 
as to asking what was meant by believing it, that was 
a species of inquiry, of which the thought never pro- 
bably presented itself to any one mind among the 
myriads of either their Jewish or Gentile hearers. 

.To apply the same principle in another way ^— the 
word beUeve occurs many times in the inspired records 
themselves, in reference to othier subjects, various m 
kind and in importance* In these cases, no one is 
ever at a loes about its meaning. Why, then, are we 
to conceive any change in its simple and universally 
uaderstood acceptation, when it comes to be applied 
to the gospel testimony ? Why should there be a*y 
difficulty then ? Why envelope in mysticism on this 
subject,' a term so readily intelligible on every other ? 
Asd 4iat too, when no intimation is given by tboee 
mkh use it, of any extraordinary or hidden sense ? 
>^>b' the- context itself of the passage on which this 
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dissArtation is founded, we have latisfactoiy evidence 
that the acceptation of the word is the same, when 
applied to a divine, as when applied to a human tes- 
timony. In the ninth verse, the Apostle says-—'' If 
we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of 
God is greater: for thb is the testimony of God, 
which he hath testified of his Son." It is tme, as 
thns stated, that God is entitled to more ondonhting 
credit than man. This is evidently what is meant by 
the testimony of God heing <' greater ;"-^it is more 
deserving of implicit confidence. But this does not 
imply any difference in the act of the mind in believ- 
ing. The verse, on the contrary, assumes its being 
the same. It is in either case, whether God or man 
be the witness, " receiving the testimony," — ^receiving 
it, from a conviction of the veracity of the testifier. 

Still farther, then.-— When a term is thuar clear and 
simple,— incapable of being explained, or rendered 
more intelligible by the use of any others that are 
simpler than itself ;-— in all such cases, metaphorical 
and other figurative expressions ought of course to be 
explauied from it, and not it from them. A great 
deal of confusion has arisen from not attending to this 
reasonable and self-evident principle. Thus, in John 
V. 40, 43, 44. and John i. 12. coming, receiving, and 
believing, are used as terms substantially synony- 
mous : — In the former passage, Jesus says — ^^ And 
ye will not come to me, that ye may have life :— I am 
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come in my Father's name^ and ye receive me not; — 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive. — How can ye believef who receive honour 
one of another, and seek not the honour that coroeth 
from God only?*'— -In the latter, the words of the 
Evangelist are — '' But to as many as received him, 
to them gave he power (or privilege) to become the 
sons of God, — even to them that believed on his name*' 
— I have said that the phrases are suhatantially syno- 
nymous ; for, were we in the hnmour for metaphysi- 
cal hair-splitting, we might consider coming to Christ 
and receiving Christ, as the effect of believing what is 
testified of him to be true, rather than believing itself. 
— Again : — When Christ speaks of himself under the 
metaphor of '^ living bread," and subjoins—-" the 
bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world ;" — then believing in him is 
expressed by eating this bread, or eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood.* Now nothing surely could be 
more preposterous, than any attempt to simplify the 
meaning of believing, and render it more intelligible, 
by an analysis of the metaphors of eating and drinking. 
If explanation be needed at all, it must be of the me- 
taphorical by the simple, not of the simple by the 
metaphorical. 

By many writers on this subject, trust or confidence 

* See John vi. S5, 50—56, with verses 68, 69. 
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is conceived to enter essentially into the natnre of 
faith. I am not much disposed to quarrel with this ; 
yet there is at times «Teii here an occasional confusion 
of ideas. — The truth seems to he, that in one riew 
faith or belief is the effect of confidence, and in another 
confidence is the effect of faith. For confidence may 
mean one or other of two things ; — confidence in the 
veracity of the testifier, or confidence in him who is 
the subject of the testimony. When it means confi- 
dence in the veracity of the testifier, then the faith or 
boJief of his testimony is its effhct ; — ^we believe the 
testimony, because we have confidence in the veracity 
of him who gives it. On the other hand, when it means 
confidence in him who is the subject of the testimony, 
then our faith of the testimony is its cause ; we con- 
fide, for the attamment of our desire, in Him to whom 
the testimony bears witness, because we believe the 
testimony concerning him to be true. And in both 
cases, the confidence itself may be resolved into belief. 
For what is confidence in the veracity of the testifier, 
but a firm belief that he is faithful and true ? And 
what is confidence in him who is the subject of the 
testimony, but a firm belief that he can and will 
accomplish our desires^ or that they shall be accom<> 
plished by another for his sake ? The committing to 
him of what concerns us is the effect and expression 
of this confidence. 

These things appear sufficiently plain.-— A traveller 
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arrires at a town, where he is an entire stranger. He 
is taken ill. He knows nothing of the physicians of 
the place. He makes inquiry. He receives a rery 
faYoarahle testimony to the skill, the experience, the 
assiduity, and the kindliness of one of them. He has 
reason to confide in those hy whom the testimony is 
giren, as persons who have had means of knowing, 
and who would not deceive him. He believes it to 
be true ; and, in consequence of his so believing it, he 
intrusts to the physician in question the care of his 
health. — And thus it is with regard to every thing 
interesting to us, of which the charge must be devolved 
upon another. If inquiry must be made to ascertain 
personal or professional character^ it is obvious that, 
in proportion to the confidence I have in the general 
veracity of my informant, will be the degree of credit 
or fidth which I attach to his testimony in the particu- 
lar case ; — and that, in proportion to the degree of this 
credit, will be the confidence with which I commit 
the management of my business into the hands of the 
individual whose character he attests : — ^and in this 
case, I trust because I believe ; my trust is the effect 
of my faith. — And is it otherwise in the case before us ? 
The subjects and ends to which it relates are, it is 
true, infinitely superior ; but the process of mind is 
the same. God gives us, in his word, a testimony 
concerning his Son, as a divine and therefore all-suf- 
ficient Saviour, able and willing to save to the utter-* 
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moit all that come to him. If we are convineed that 
this testimony is indeed from God; then, knowing 
that <' it is impossible for God to lie/' we belieye it 
with a corresponding fimmess ; and in proportion to 
the firmness with which we belieye it to be troe, or 
(which is the same thing, since there can never be a 
doubt of the divine veracity) with which we believe 
it to be from God, will be the degree of our trust in 
the Saviour, who is the subject of the testimony. 

Faith, then, is believing. It may arise from diffe- 
rent descriptions of evidence. We may believe on the 
evidence of sense ; directly ^ with regard to facts ; tWt- 
rectfyf with regard to doctrines. When Thomas had 
the opportunity given him of seeing Jesus after his 
resurrection, of putting his finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrusting his hand into his side, and, his in- 
credulity being overcome, exclaimed, in delighted 
wonder and adoring love, '' My Lord, and my God I" 
— ^he believed the fact of his Master s resurrection 
directly upon the testimony of his senses : — ^he saw 
him, he heard him, he handled him. And, although 
the claims and doctrines of Jesus could not thus, in 
regard to their truth or authority, be the direct objects 
of sense ; yet in consequence of the connexion of the 
visible fact with these claims and doctrines, (a con- 
nexion arising from this fact having been previously 
appealed to as the test by which they should be tried 
and estimated)-— Thomas had indirectly, the evidence 
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of his senses for the truth and divinity of them, as well 
as for the reality of the fact. — Bat faith, as we have 
at present to do with it, rests not on the evidence of 
sense. It is the belief of a testimony^ arismg from a 
conviction of the veracity of the testifier. And saving 
faith is the belief of the divine testimony concerning 
Christ, resting on a full conviction of the veradty of 
Grod :<-— for, on the one hand, he who receives the tes- 
timony <' sets to his seal that God is true ;"* and on 
the other, ^^ he that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar^ because he hath not believed the record that 
Grod hath given of his Son."f — Saving faith is the be- 
lief of this record, as coming .from God. In other 
words, saving faith is the belief of saving truth. 

These things, simple as they appear^ will be still 
more manifest, when we have considered a little> as 
we shall now proceed to do, how and whf eternal life 
%» connected with faith or believing^'^TheTe is fre- 
quently a vast deal of unnecessary and perplexing 
mysticism associated with this matter : whereas in the 
word of God it seems to be abundantly plain, and free 
of every thing that should be felt bewildering by the 
simplest mind. We shall assign to thb point a sepa- 
rate section. 

* John UL 33. f I John v. XO, 
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SECTION IK 



There exists, I apprehend, a very prevalent concep- 
tion, as if the connexion of life or salration with faith 
arose entirely from the sovereign and arbitrary appoint- 
ment of God, that so it should be. But this conceptioii 
has its origin in a confused and mystical notion of what 
faith is.- It is, in the minds of such persons, a some- 
thing, they cannot distinctly tell what, with which it 
has pleased God to connect salvation ; and they often 
profess to be wishing for it and seeking after it, when 
their wishes and pursuit have no well understood or 
definite object. But when we regard faith as having 
respect to a testimony, and as incapable, from its very 
nature, of any existence otherwise, — as being the re- 
ception of that testimony, — the believing or crediting 
of it, as the truth of God ; — every thing then is clear. 
The connexion of eternal life with believing arises not 
from any mere appointment or will that it should be 
so : — it arises, in a very great degree at least, from 
the nature of the things — The gospel is a testimony 
from God. In that form it comes to us ; and it de- 
mands our credence. It reveals to us certain blessings, 
to be enjoyed on a certain ground. How, then, is it 
conceivable, that blessings thus revealed should be 
received and enjoyed otherwise than by the reception 
or belief of the testimony which reveals them ? I do 
not of course speak of infants, or of any who are na< 
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tnrally incapable of nnderatanding and believing that 
or any other testimony : — I speak of those to whom 
the gospel comes, and whose minds are capable of 
having it addressed to them, and of comprehending its 
meaning. It is from the case of such, that the general 
representations of the Bible are framed — ^it is of such 
they speak, when they declare (as they uniformly and 
explicitly do) eternal life to be by faith. Now, the 
divine testimony is contained in the 11th and 12th 
verses of this chapter : — ^^ And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that 
hath not the Son of Grod hath not life." — How, then, 
in the nature of the thing, can the life which this tes- 
timony makes known as the gift of God through his 
Son, be received in any other way than by the recep- 
tion of the testimony which makes it known ? From 
the nature of the blessings contained in eternal life, 
and especially, as we shall immediately see, of some 
of them, it is a thing that cannot (if I may so express 
myself) be forced into a man's possession. It is such, 
that^no one can be made a partaker of it against his 
will, as qualities and possessions may be that are 
merely extraneous and physical. It must be accepted 
on the part of the sinner,— received, as the gift of 
God, with a willing mind.* In no other way is it, 
hqm its nature, capable of being possessed : — and in 
what way it can be received otherwise than by receiv- 
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ing the testamony that reveals it for acceptance, 1 am 
quite at a loss to imagine. — " He that Juith the Son 
hath life." Now, how can any one have the Son, 
unless by receiving the testimony in which the Son is 
made known as the Saviour of sinners? Receiving 
Christ, and receiving the gospel that reveals Christ, 
are one and the same thing. 

But on this important part of my subject, I must 
be a little more particular. — The reader may remem« 
her that, in discussing a former proposition, eternal 
life was considered in three distinct points of view- 
in regard to the sinner's state in law — in regard to 
spiritual eharacter-^BnA m regai'd to future prospects^ 
—Now faith is connected with the possession of it in 
all these views : and in all there is great simplicity. 

In the first place, — ^with regard to deliverance from 
the law's sentence of death, or what is usually called 
justification, and in one instance, by the Apostle Paul, 
'< justification of life."* We have formerly seen that 
the gospel testimony represents this as a matter entirely 
of grace, — the perfectly gratuitous "gift of God." — 
With regard to the enjoyment of this blessing in the 
mind, or the sense of pardon, it is obvious that there 
is no possible way in which it can be possessed by the 
sinner, except the belief of the testimony in which 
grace is seen reigning through righteousness unto eter- 

Rom* Y. 18. 
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nal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. But eren with 
respect to the simple state of pardon and acceptance 
with God, apart from the sense or enjoyment of it by 
the pardoned sinner^ there is one important reason 
why it shonld be byfiith. This reason is stated by 
Panly Rom. iv. 16. " Wherefore, it is of faiths that it 
might be by grace." Its being hf grace is essential to 
the very natm« of the gospel ; and its bemg Inf faith 
is represented as securing this essential pomt. There 
is a perfect contrariety between grace and works ; bat 
there is a perfect, and simple^ and beantiful harmony 
between grace and foith. Justification is by the latter, 
that it may he by the former. This is fully brought 
out in Paul's reasoning, Rom. iv. 1—8. ^' What shall 
we then say that Abraham our father, as pertaining to 
the flesh, hath found ? For if Abrahgm were justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not before God. 
Fmr what saith the scripture ? Abraham beliered God, 
and it was counted imto him for righteousness. Now 
to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, 
but belieyeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness. Even as David 
also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, sapng, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
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the Lord will not impnte sin."* — It is impossible that 
words should more distinctly express the difference 
between two things: — and it is obvious, that the 
simpler the conception is which we have of faith or 
believing, the more fully and clearly will the meaning * 
and the justness appear of the Apostle's proposition 
in verse 14—*^ It is of faith that it might be by grace." 
Our believing the divine testimony is the simple me- 
dium, appointed by GU>d, of our interest in Him whom 
that testimony makes known as ^* the Lord our Right- 
eousness." It is not on account of our believing that 
we are justified. Our faith is in no respect the ground 
or meritorious cause of the blessing. Although a 
sine qua non to the possession of pardon, it is not the 
condition of it. The condition or ground of our 
acceptance is solely the finished work of that Saviour 
in whom we believe ; and who, to every one that 
believeth, is *^ the end of the law for righteousness." 
Whenever a sinner, with a right understanding of it, 
believes, as true and divine, the record that ''God 
gives to the guilty eternal life, and that this life is in 
his Son,"— he is justified; his belief of this record 

* The passa^ is quoted here for the sake of the general prin- 
ciple of the reasoning ; and therefore I abstain from any minnte 
criticism on particular parts of the phraseology ; because, where 
this is not necessary for illustration of the point in hand, it 
only serves to confuse the reader's mind. 
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implying that he humbly accepts his pardon as ^* the 
gift of God through Jeans Christ ; that he is sensible 
of his own entire unworthiness, and of his owing this 
and every other spiritual blessing solely to grace. — 
His faith is then '^ counted unto him for righteous- 
ness.** It is reckoned to him unto righteousness, or 
justification. It does not become his righteousness. 
It is true that it brings the sinner into a right state, — 
a state of dependence upon God, and of holy love 
towards him ; but this right state of heart is not per- 
fect, but still accompanied with much sin and with 
universal deficiency ; it can neither cancel past trans- 
gression, nor in itself be acceptable to a holy God 
apart from the mediation of Christ ; — and it can never 
therefore be the righteousness on account of which 
the sinner finds grace in God's sight. It is his sanc- 
Ufication, — not his justification. The former arises 
from the same faith with the latter, but is quite dis- 
tinct from it in its nature. When a sinner's believing 
is reckoned to him unto justification ; this result of 
his faith arises not from any merit or virtue of its 
own, but solely from its bringing him into connexion 
with Christ, and to an interest in that perfect righte- 
ousness by which he hath " magnified the law and 
made it honourable." He is " made the righteous- 
ness of God in him;* the efficacy of faith in the 

* 2 Cor. V. 21. 
C 
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matter of justificatioH arising entirely from the merit 
of its object. When we use the word imputation ; 
when we speak of our sins being imputed to Christ, 
and of his righteousness being imputed to us, we do 
not mean that there is, or can be, any actual trans- 
ference ; as if Christ, by the imputation of our sins, 
became personally sinful ; or we, by the imputation 
of his righteousness, become personally righteous. 
No. The sins are still ours, but he endures the pen- 
alty on account of them ; the righteousness is still 
his, but we, on account of it, receive the blessing. 
And we receive the blessing by believing the testi- 
mony which reveals the justifying righteousness. We 
are justified by faith. We may dispute about the 
propriety of the words impute and imputation ; but 
to deny what is thus intended to be expressed by 
them, is to subvert the gospel, and to sweep away 
the sinner's only foundation of hope. 

2. We are, in the second place, to consider the 
connexion of faith with eternal life« as it respects 
spiritual character. — This connexion is, if possible, 
still more direct, and clear, and simple. ^^ The word 
of the truth of the gospel " is invariably represented as 
from the first the means or instrument of that life ; as 
the seed from which it springs, and as the principle 
by which it is subsequently maintained and promoted. 
*' Being bom again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word . of God which liveth and 
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mbideth for erer. — And this is the word which hy the 
gospel is preached unto you :*** — " Of his own will 
begat he us by the word of truth, that we should be 
a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.* 'f And it is the 
same word of truth, which, under the same figure of 
seedf John represents as remaining in the heart of the 
renewed sinner, as a principle of restraint from sin 
and of progressive purification : '* Whosoever is bom 
of Grod doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God :"^-— that is, not merely, according to the com- 
mon interpretation of the words, is the child of God 
kept from sinning wilfully and habitually ; but, in as 
far as the principles of the new nature prevail, he 
cannot sin at all. From the influence of the pure and 
purifying word of the living God there can arise 
nothing sinful. Sin is the product not of the holy 
principles of the new man, but of the remaining cor- 
ruption of the old. When the latter shall be done 
away, and the former left to operate without any 
counteracting influence, and in the full amount of 
their holy energy, it will be heaven, — the perfection 
of purity, and the perfection of joy. 

Now it is, in the nature of things, inconceivable 
and impossible, that truth should operate effectually 
on the mind and heart, producing an entire inward 

' * 1 Pet. L 2S, 25. f James i. 18. t 1 ^ohn iU. 9. 

C2 
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change there, — ^from spiritual torpor and death; to 
spiritual sensibility, and life, and holy activity, — 
otherwise than as it is discerned and believed. It is 
the truth believed that instrumentally works the 
change ; nor can it be imagined to work it otherwise 
than as believed. It is only by being understood and 
believed, that it is brought into contact with the mind 
and heart, — with the powers and passions, the appe- 
tites, desires, and affections of the soul ; and so to 
operate upon them with its renewing and purifying 
energy. There is on this subject, in the divine phi- 
losophy of the Bible, a perfect simplicity. It says — 
^' purifying their hearts hy faith :" but it says also — 
" sanctify them bi/ thy truth; thy word is truth." 
Faith, as we formerly saw, is " the belief of the 
truth ;" and the truth must be present to the mind as 
the object of it, else it cannot be in exercise, — having 
no possible subsistence apart from an object. And 
moreover, from the nature of the truth which is the 
object of it, it necessarily derives all its virtue. It is 
the truth that sanctifies, — that exerts the rectifying 
influence upon the heart: — ^but it is of course the 
truth believed. This is the plain account of the mat- 
ter in the scripture ; an account unembarrassed with 
any perplexing mysticism: — " For this cause thank 
we God without ceasing, because, when ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
it, not as the word of man, but (as it is in truth) 
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the word of God, which effectually worketh also in 
you that believe* It is the word that ^^ worketh { 
but it worketh "in them that believe/' — that is, in 
those who " receive it, not as the word of men, but, 
as it is in tmth, the word of God." — This is all natu- 
ral and simple. The word possesses a moral fitness 
for working a change on the human heart and charac- 
ter: and when by any sinner it is understood and 
believed, this fitness is made apparent in the actual 
production of the change. — If the new spiritual life of 
the soul is by the truth as its principle or germ, it is 
difficult to imagine how it can be so otherwise than 
by faith; for if it be by the truth, it must be by the 
truth understood and believed. 

In further illustration of this, let us take the state- 
ment of Paul, Rom. v. 1, 2. " Therefore, being jus- 
tified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ : by whom also we have had access 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God :*' and verse 11, " And not only 
so, but we also joy in Grod, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have received the reconcilia- 
tion.^'t Now, how is it possible for us to enjoy 

• 1 Thess. ii. la 

f Tijy »ftT«xxc>^. How our translators should have rendered 

the word atonement in this solitary instance, it is not easy to see. 

The connexion with the verse preceding so naturally leads to 

the ordinary sense of the term, that the change in such circum- 
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"peace with God** except in belieying the record 
which reveals him as the " God of peace ?** How 
can we '^receive the reconciliation** otherwise than 
by belieying '* the word of reconciliation ?** How can 
we " rejoice in hope/* but as crediting the testimony 
which makes known the foundation of hope? The 
same questions might be asked with regard to all the 
peculiar principles and affections of the new man. 
From the nature of the thing, they must all of necessity 
have their origin in the belief of the truth. How can 
our souls be melted to godly sorrow for sin, but by 
the faith of that infinite love against which we have 
been all along offending ? How can holy love take 
the place, in our hearts, of their native enmity, but by 
a believing view of the light and love of the divine 
character, as revealed in Christ ? In short, penitence, 
and love, and hope, and joy, and all the assemblage of 
holy affections and desires, of which the existence and 
exercise in the heart constitute present salvation, can 
arise from nothing else but the truths that are fitted to 
produce them : and they cannot arise. from these truths, 
but as they are understood and believed. Thus *' eter- 

stances ig particularly remarkable : — ^verses 10, 11 : ** For if 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled {xarri)i>MyvfMr) to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled («dmaA«* 
ywrir) we shall be saved by his life. And not only so, but we 
also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the reconciliation** {mt ««raXAa}^v OMfi»fut) : — 
i. e» by whom we have been thus reconciled to God. 
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nal life," as it regards spiritual character, and is begun 
io the soul here, is necessarily by feith. It is so, not 
by any arbitrary appointment, but from the constitu- 
titti of the human mind, and the natural relation of 
cause and effect. 

3. You will readily perceive, iJiat eternal life as it 
respects yic^r^ prospects stands in the yery same pre- 
dicaments— We have seen this already from Rom. v. 
1, 2. And the same connexion of hope with believing 
appears in many other passages : — ** Now the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
you may abound in hope through iJie power of the 
Holy Ghost:"* "Paul, a servant of God, and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of 
God's elect, and the acknowledgment of the truth 
which is according to godliness; in hope of eternal 
life, which God who cannot lie promised in Christ 
Jesus before the world began."f — Let me call the 
reader's attention particularly to Heb. xi. 1. " Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." So stands our English transla- 
tion. But in Heb. iii. 14. and 2 Cor. ix. 4. the word 
here rendered substance is translated confidencey and 
it has occasionally the same sense in the Ixx. and 
in profane authors.:): And the word rendered evi- 
dence, while it primarily signifies a demonstrationy by 

* Rom. XV. 13. f Titus i. 2. 

t See Schleusner, Doddridge, Whitby, &c 
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ailment, signifies also the effect of such demonstra- 
tion on the mind, or conviction ; and such is probably 
its meaning in 2 Tim. iii. 16«-— That this is its true 
signification here, is manifest from the nature of the 
case ; for faith is not evidence, but the effect of evi- 
dence — the conviction arising from it.* The verse 
then may be more intelligibly rendered — " Now faith 
is the confidence of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen/'-~This is very commonly considered 
as a definition of faith. I question the propriety of 
so denominating it. Let it be observed, that the 
apostle is not here presenting the gospel testimony, for 
the first time, to the ignorant, or, even for the twentieth 
time, to the unbelieving. When he did this, and 
called on sinners to believe it, he never thought (nor 
did any one else in those days of simplicity) of defin- 
ing faith. It was too simple for definition. The 
apostle is here writing to those who had already 
known and embraced that testimony ; and of the faith 
which they possessed, by which they were justified 
and had eternal life, he affirms — " It is the confidence 
of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.'' 
Now by this he appears to mean one of two things : — 
either, in the first place, that " things hoped for '' and 
*' things not seen,'' being amongst the subjects of the 
divine testimony and promise, are of course among the 

* See Schleusner, Wetstein, Doddridge, &c. 
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olrjectg of faithy inasmuch as faith regards that testi-^ 
mony and promisei and includes therefore the belief of 
things future and things unseen ;^-or rather perhaps, 
secondly, that by the faith of the divine testimony and 
promise "the confidence (or confident expectation) 
of things hoped for and the conviction of things not 
seen" are imparted to the soul,— that from it they 
immediately arise. This is no unusual meaning of the 
verb to be. We are ourselves quite accustomed to it ; 
as when we say of murder, or house-breaking, or 
highway robbery, that it is death by the law of our 
country,— or of any promising advantage to< a man in 
business, this toill be his fortune ; and in multitudes of 
similar instances. It is accordingly common in scrip- 
ture. " Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go ; 
keep her, for she is thy life "* — " And this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent :''f — " And 
this is the victory that overcometh the world even our 
£uth."j: In these and other cases, the verb to be ex- 
presses, not the identity of the things spoken of, but a 
certain connexion between them, whether arising from 
positive institute or from their respective natures. 
Upon the same principle, when the apostle says of the 
faith of the believing Hebrews — ^it is " the confidence 
of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen," 

* Prov. iv. 13. t John xvii. IS. t ' Jo*»» v. 4>. 

C3 
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he means that these are its immediate and native 
results, that they arise out of it, and are so. allied to it 
as almost to form a part of itself: — ^the befiiel of God's 
testimony and promise in the gospel impartSi in a de- 
gree proportioned to the measure in whicb it exists^ 
the firm and steadily assured expectation of all the 
glorious objects set before the eye of hope,— «nd the 
clear and realizing conviction of things which are be- 
yond the evidence of sense, the invisible existence of 
the world of spirits. — And as it is by ftdth that " the 
hope of eternal life," — that is, of the perfection of it 
above, — ^is introduced into the mind, it is by the same 
faith that it is maintained : — ^we '* hold fast " together 
" the beginning of our confidence and the rejoicing of 
the hope:" — and it is by abiding in this faith unto the 
end, that the hope shall be realized in the fulness of 

joy- 
Thus '^ eternal life" is by faith, both as to legal state, 

spiritual character, and future prospects. It is so, 
not in consequence of any merely sovereign appoint- 
ment, but in consequence of the very nature and cir- 
cumstances of the esse* — In regard to the first, as grace 
alone could suit the condition of a sinner^ *' it is of 
faith that it might be by grace :" — ^in regard to the 
second, it is of faith, because truth cannot operate 
upon the mind and heart without its being understood 
and believed : — and in regard to the third, a hope of 
future bliss, that is founded in a divine declaration and 
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promise, neoesrarily presupposes the belief of the de- 
claradon andpromise on which it rests, nor is there 
the 8li||htc|prt Jatiniation in scripture of that future bliss 
beii^. bestQwed except in fulfilment of a previous be- 
liemg hi^pe. And faith, whether considered as justi- 
fying, or as sanctifying, or as imparting the hope of futu- 
rity, derives its appropriateness and its efficacy from 
the nature of the truth believed. From that it never 
should be separated in our conceptions of it ; for from 
that it never can be separated in actual subsistence. — 
There is this difference amongst others, frequently ob- 
servable, between the statements of the divine word 
and those of human systems of doctrine professedly 
founded upon it, — ^that in the latter there is a great 
deal said about the manner of believing, — about what 
futh is, as a metaphysical act of the mind, about how 
a sinner is to believe, not as it respects the spiritual 
and practical influence of his fiedth, but as it respects 
the process of the mind in believing ; — ^whereas in the 
former there is nothing whatever of this kind : it 
dwells upon the] matter , rather than the manner ; it 
teaches us what we are to believe, rather than how we 
are to believe it. In human systems, we have dis- 
tinctions without end, of faith into ever so many kiuds, 
and modes, and actings, such as have often been found 
exceedingly perplexing to the mind of the simple in- 
quirer. It cannot with truth be said of them, as it is 
said of the word of the Lord, that their entrance 
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** giveth light unto the simple/' The Scriptures, on 
the contrary, are occupied with the testimony itself. 
Of it they give a full and clear exhibition ; but there 
are to be found in them no puzzling metaphysics about 
the mental process of belieying it, and directions as to 
the manner in which that process is to be set about 
and effected. All is plain. The testimony is pre- 
sented on the authority of God ; — sinners are invited 
to consider and to believe it ; — and the practical effects 
are detailed by which the faith of it must be followed 
and manifested. 

I cannot go further under this proposition, without 
anticipating what belongs to the next; with which, 
however, the subjects discussed in this hold a very 
close and intimate connexion, as will then be appa- 
rent. In the mean time, let my reader beware of 
despising faith. Faith regards the truth believed; 
and to despise faith is in fact to despise that truth. 
The contempt is as contrary to reason as it is to 
Scripture. It is in the truth itself that the saving 
power resides, just as it is the medicine that possesses 
the healing virtue : but the truth can have no saving 
efficacy unless it be believed, any more than the 
medicine unless it be taken. It cannot justify; it 
cannot sanctify ; it cannot give the hope of the life to 
come. This is not mysticism. It is as rational as it 
is Scriptural^-— And, whether men will hear or forbear, 
the word of God is peremptory, in connecting salva- 
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tion, in all its parts, with the belief of his testimony 
concerning his Son. Between faith and unbelief there 
is all the difference that subsists between a pardoned 
and an unpardoned, a renewed and an unrenewed, a 
hopeful and a hopeless state, in this world ; and be- 
tween heaven and hell, the state of bliss and the state 
of woe, in the world to come. For thus saith the 
Lord — ** He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life ; but he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him." 



PROPOSITION IV. 

IT IS CONSISTENT WITH, AND FORMS A PART OF, THE 
DIVINE INTENTION, THAT BELIEVERS SHOULD KNOW 
THAT THEY HAVE ETERNAL LIFR 

This is evidently both the spirit and the letter of 
John's words : — *' These things have I written unto 
you that believe on the name of the Son of God, that 
ye may know that ye have eternal life." — The Apostle 
wrote under the influence of inspiration ; so that what 
he wrote was not merely his, but God's, having the 
sanction and authority of Heaven. And the same 
thing is true of the end or design which he says he 
had in view in writing it : — ^that design, too, was not 
only his own, but God's. He declares God's truth, 
for Gt>d's end. The observation might be illustrated 
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from the first verse of chap. ii. *' My little children, 
these things write we onto you, that ye sin not." 
That which he had, in the previous chapter, written, 
and the purpose for which he here states he had 
written it, were hoth alike of God. 

It is quite clear, that the words on which our pre- 
sent discussion is founded do not mean merely its 
heing the Apostle's object that they should know the 
general truth that eternal life was by the faith of the 
Son of God, and the general consequence thence re- 
sulting, with regard to themselves equally with others, 
that if they possessed this faith eternal life was theirs. 
It certainly means more, — namely, that, in believing, 
they themselves might have a personal knowledge of 
their possessing eternal life. The spirit of the words, 
laying all controversy aside, seems unquestionably to 
be — that it is not the purpose of *' the God of all 
grace" that believing sinners should remain in a state 
of distressing uncertainty and doubt, with regard to 
their acceptance with Him, and their participation in 
the life which is by faith : — that it is not in harmony 
with his gracious design, that they should pass their 
lives here with nothing better than a mere peradven- 
turcy either respecting their spiritual state or their 
future prospects ; that they should have nothing like 
certainty upon earth ; that they should never be sure 
of their salvation, till they found themselves actually 
within the walls of the heavenly city. — Even this, it 
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is tnie, would be a great thing. Were they to spend 
all their days on earth in anxious and trembling appre- 
hension, or at best in timid and dnbions hope ; if at 
last they did find admission to heaven : — it would, 
even in that case, be a display of rich mercy, and a 
ground of everlasting praise. But the gracious kind- 
ness of their God is more generously enlarged. His 
love abounds. He means, not merely that they should 
get to heaven at last, but that the life which is to be 
perfected there should also be enjoyed here ; that it 
should be begun on earth, and that its commencement 
and pr<^ress here should give them a happy security, 
as to its perfection and permanence above ; — that they 
should, win\e in this world, " have eternal life,*' and 
^ know*' that they have it. I cannot make any thing 
less than this of the Apostle's words* — And, if such 
be their import, it must surely be very unreasonable 
to startle so much as many do at the bare utterance 
of the word assurance* It is a Bible word, and it 
must have a Bible meaning. That meaning it should 
be our sole and simple desire to ascertain. The word 
may be used unscripturally. It may be applied to 
cases, where there exists no true scriptural ground for 
the security which it expresses, but where> on the 
contrary, iJiat which is called " the full assurance of 
faith^* might with greater truth be denominated the 
fiiU assurance of presumption. But the misapplica- 
tion of the term can never disprove the reality of the 
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thing ; nor should we allow ourselves to be scared by 
any scriptural expression, merely because we may 
occasionally find it misappropriated and perverted. — 
The words before us are simple and explicit. What- 
ever may be the grounds on which the knowledge is 
to rest and to be enjoyed; whatever may be the 
" things written" (to be afterwards considered) by 
which the point in question is to be ascertained ; — 
nothing can be clearer than the declaration, in these 
words, of the divine intention that his people should 
^< know that they have eternal life.** Let none, there- 
fore, set it aside as out of the question, — as a thing 
which it is vain and presumptuous to think ofw-— 
There is a very wide difference between possessing a 
calm and comfortable enjoyment of it in the soul, and 
being forward to affirm it and glory in it before others. 
A believer may be in the full possession of an inward, 
tranquil, and even joyful persuasion of his state before 
God, of his interest in the divine mercy and of bis 
safety for eternity ; and yet not stand ready when the 
question — " Are you a child of God ?" is put to him 
by a fellow-creature, to reply, with an unhesitating 
boldness, " I am." Let us recollect, that when any 
one says — « I am a child of God," he in effect says, 
" I possess the character of a child of God ;" for no 
one assuredly can be a child of God without this dis- 
tinctive character. And can it then never happen, 
that persons who really have the least of the character 
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may be the most forward and fearless in making the 
affirmation? Never happen I It has happened in 
instances without number. It is what might reason- 
ably be expected. Such persons have a low concep- 
tion and a light impression of the standard of Chris- 
tian character. They feel not, therefore, the burden 
of conscious failure lying with any painful pressure 
upon their hearts. The higher the estimate of that 
standard rises, the greater will the diffidence become 
with which the believer speaks of himself to others. 
There are, alas ! multitudes of professing Christians, 
whose standard is very low. They have no scriptural 
conception of the spirituality of mind, the devotion of 
heart, the separation from the world, the holy con- 
versation and godliness, the sublimity of uncompro- 
mising principle, the general sanctity of personal and 
social deportment, the walking with God, the waiting 
for Christ, the meetness for heaven, — that are incum- 
bent on the child of God, and distinctive of him from 
the children of this world. In proportion as this low 
estimate prevails, will the professors who hold it, and 
to whose minds it has become habitual, be at ease with 
themselves, and think that all is well enough. It is 
when we look at the Bible standard, that we become 
sensible of our sad and multiplied deficiencies ; when, 
instead of " comparing ourselves amongst ourselves, 
and measuring ourselves by ourselves," we simply 
regard the dictates of the divine word, — what is 
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required of believers by its obligations, its precepts^ 
its examples, its principles, its hopes. Was it not, 
amongst other things, the lofty standard of Christian 
attainment which Paul had set before his mind, that 
made him speak of himself in terms of such self- 
abasing lowliness — *^ Unto me who am less than the 
least of all saints f" No doubt there contributed also to 
this humble estimate the remembrance of what he had 
been, an intimate acquaintance with his own heart, 
and a spirit of generously-judging charity towards 
others : — ^but with these there must be associated his 
having fixed a high point of attainment, towards which 
he was contimually aiming, and still feeling himself 
far beneath it. On this principle, it may be observed, 
that a believer's opinion of himself is not to be taken 
as the proper criterion of his progress in the divine 
life. It would indeed, as a criterion, approach 
nearer to the truth, were it to be taken, not in the 
direct but in the inverse ratio ; the opinion being 
depressed, in proportion as the character is elevated, 
— ^humble-mindedness growing with the corresponding 
growth of the other graces. There may be a steady 
and even a rapid advance in all that is spiritual and 
excellent, while there is, at the same time, such a 
rising conception of the purity and loftiness of the 
standard, as to make his distance from conformity to 
it appear greater to the believer s own mind than 
before; so that a child of God may be "growing in 
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grace," while he is sinking in self-estimation, — his' 
increasing lowliness being itself one of the indications 
of his advancing spirituality. 

Still, however, this self-abasing sense of deficiency 
is by no means incompatible with a comfortable and 
cheering assurance of Gods forgiymg mercy and 
paternal lore. While the Apostle humbly speaks of 
himself as ** less than the least of all saints," he still, 
by the very expression, classes himself amongst them ; 
and the whole of his writings, while they breathe the 
same spirit of self-diffidence, are at the same time 
distinguished by the spirit of happy confidence towards 
God. His self-diffidence was not despondency. His 
lowliness was not unbelieving self-exclusion from 
Christ. He "cleaved to his Liord with purpose of 
heart,'* and had " peace and joy in believing." With 
the same breath he exclaims — " O wretched man that 
I am I who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?** and " I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. — There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death."* — How very differently may 
the believer, whom I have supposed to shrink from 
the bold affirmation, in answer to a fellow-creature's 

* Rom. yii. 25 ; viii. 1, 2. 
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inquiry, '^ I am a child of God" — how very differently 
may he speak of himself, when a question, involving 
the very same amount as to state before God, is put 
to him in a different form. Suppose that, instead of 
asking " Are you a child of God ?" you were to put 
the inquiry — " Does yom* hope, as a sinner, rest ex- 
clusively on the free grace of God, through the 
righteousness and atonement of Jesus ?" — ^there might 
be no hesitation to answer then. With a full h^art, 
and an eye gleaming with the tear of grateful joy, 
would the humble believer say — " Yes, indeed : I 
am a poor, sinful, guilty, lost creature, — ^worthless, 
helpless, hopeless. But I believe the record that 
God has given of his Son. I know from that record 
the fulness and the freeness of his mercy to sinnei's 
through Jesus Christ. Here I place my hopes ; and 
I have joy and peace in believing. Christ is my all. 
His finished work is my only confidence ; and, I 
bless God, it is enough ; I need no more. ' I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day.* ' O I to grace how great a debtor I' '' 
— Now this is the language of assurance. It expresses 
the first principle in the character of every believer ; 
the principle, namely, of self-renunciation, and of 
exclusive reliance on mercy through the merits of the 
Saviour. And there can be no doubt, that wherever 
this first principle exists, all the other graces will be 
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found proportionally existing, that enter into the com- 
position of the Christian character ; and that the sinner 
who is, in deep and humble sincerity, under the pre- 
dominant influence of this principle, is a child of 
God.— But then, in what I have now supposed this 
child of God to say, self is not the immediate and 
prominent subject. In as far as it is the subject, it 
is ia the way of confession of unworthiness and 
guilt. Christ is properly the subject. To Him the 
willing testimony is borne. Self is laid at his feet, 
in prostrate dependence ; and the glory is given to 
him alone. — It is vain to say — Well, but does not 
what you suppose him to say amount in effect to the 
same thing as if he had said in so many words, " I 
am a child of God ?" Be it so. I answer, that say- 
ing a thing in one form may indicate a yery different 
state of mind indeed from saying the same thing under 
another form. When we read of the attitude and 
utterance of the publican, '^ standing afar off, not so 
much as lifting his eyes to heaven, but smiting on his 
breast and saying, God be merciful to me a sinner I" 
we have a deep impression of his contrite humble- 
mindedness. Should we have had the same impres- 
sion, if the publican had been represented as coming 
to God, and saying, *' O God, thou knowest what a 
duly contrite, broken-hearted, humble man I am ?" — 
The same impression I No : we should have had the 
very opposite ; we should have fancied we were listen- 
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ing to the Pbansee. And why are we not similarly 
affected by what be does tay ? Does he not actually 
express the sentiments of contrition, broken-hearted- 
ness, and humility? He does; but in a very dif- 
ferent form of speech. And I adduce the case as an 
exemplification of the general principle, how differently 
and even oppositely, we may be affected by two dif- 
ferent modes of uttering the same apparent feelings. 
And on this principle, may not a man humbly^ sin- 
cerely, and fervently, express the sentiments and 
emotions of a member of God's spiritual family, who 
yet, from genuine unaffected humility, might shrink 
from affirming, roundly and unhesitatingly, '^ I am a 
child of God ?" 

These observations, however, are in perfect har- 
mony with what I have admitted to be the obvious 
import of John's words — ^namely, that it is the inten- 
tion of God that believers should '^ know that they 
have eternal life.'* They are intended only to show 
that confidence towards God, and a comfortable assur- 
ance of personal salvation, may be enjoyed, whilst 
there may be a hesitancy, and a becoming hesitancy 
too, to express it in a particular way; and that to 
require a readiness to express it in that way as a test 
of the faith of the gospel, is unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural, inconsistent with a correct knowledge of the 
structure and operations of the human mind, and, 
withal, when tried by the unassuming delicacy of the 
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christian character, in exceedingly bad taste. — That 
the God of grace intends his people to " know that 
they have eternal life/' might be shown not only from 
these words, but from the many passages of scripture 
in which they are exhorted to constant confidence and 
joy : — << Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, 
Rejoice :"* — " Rejoice evermore :"f such exhorta- 
tions clearly implying a satisfactory knowledge or 
confidence of their state. — But this leads me imme- 
diately to the subject of another Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION V. 

THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS WRITTEN, BY WHICH . 
BELIEVERS ARE TO KNOW THAT THEY HAVE 

ETERNAL LIFE. 

" These things have I written unto you that believe 
on the Name of the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life." 

In order to the reader's having a clear view (if it 
be in my power to give it) of this important part of 
my subject^ I shall first very briefly advert to certain 
mistakes respecting the way in which it is to be known 
by believers that they have eternal life ; and shall then 

* Phil. iv. 4. t 1 Theas. v. 16. 
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endeavour, having cleared the ground, to answer the 
question more directly, What saith the scripture ? 

SECTION I. 

I begin with observing in general, that the know- 
ledge must arise from, or be founded in, something 
written : that is, it must, in some way or other, rest 
on the testimony of God in his word. — This it is of 
the very first importance to bear in mind. The obser- 
vation is intended to dispose, in one lot, of all those 
pretensions to personal assurance of state before God, 
which have their origin in alleged suggestions and 
impressions, whispers and voices, and all descriptions 
of direct divine intimation, to the mind of the indi- 
vidual^ of his safety. I have no faith in any thing of 
the kind ; but hold every pretemsion to it as enthu- 
siasm and unscriptural delusion. The sinner who 
builds his confidence upon such fancied intimations, 
rests on an imaginary and " airy nothing ;" not on the 
word of God, but on the illusions of his own mind. — 
It is not even on any thing in the particular manner in 
which divine truth may have been brought home to 
the mind, that the sinner s confidence must repose. 
The dealers in this kind of ware often tell us, how 
texts have been unaccountably borne in upon them 
(such is their phrase), even when, perhaps, they were 
thinking on something entirely different ; and from 
this or some other peculiarity in the circumstances of 
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their own case, they derive much of their personal 
confidence. — They cannot but regard the intimation as 
having come from God, because it has come in a way 
which appears to them so extraordinary. — This will 
not do. Our confidence must arise from that which 
is written^ and not from any specialty in our own case 
as to the way in which what is written has been sug- 
gested to us. This Book is the word of God : and 
here are the things that are written — be they what 
they may — by which it is that we are to *' know that 
we have eternal life." 

Farther, then : it is not less clear, that in this book 
there is nothing tDvitien respecting the spiritual state 
and eternal prospects of antf sinner individually. — 
Surely this is a proposition, which ought not to re- 
quire either illustration or proof. The Bible contains 
no register of the names and designations of the elect, 
or the saved. It is not *^ The Lamb's Book of Life ;" 
nor is that Book at all within our reach, — its contents 
being among the '^secret things which belong unto 
the Lord our God," into which it is not ours to pry. 
Certainly, to every man of ordinary reflection, nothing 
ought to be more self-evident, than that no sinner can 
legitimately found his confidence of his having eternal 
life, or his knowledge of the safety of his state, on any 
thing of the nature of direct divine testimony of his 
personal salvation. No such testimony existing, all 
such confidence must be delusive. This has, how- 

D 
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ever, been questioned; and that in no qualified or 
ambiguooB terms. It has, for example, been said : — 
'* Thus yerily, before God, by whatever evidence I 
hold the resurrection of Jesus for a truth, by the same 
precise evidence I must hold it for a truth that I am 
justified, else I do verily hold God for a liar, for God 
himself hath equally asserted both the one and the 
other, in words of inseparable connexion."* Again : 
after quoting Acts xiii. 32, 33, and 38, S9. " And 
we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the pro- 
mise which was made unto the fathers God hath 
fulfilled unto us their children, in that he hath raised 
up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second 
Psalm, Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee. — Be it known unto you, therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached imto you 
the forgiveness of sins ; and by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses:'* — ^after, I say, 
quoting these words, the same writer affirms : — '' It 
is obvious, from the terms in which both these decla- 
rations are delivered, that by whatever evidence it 
was possible for the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed to KNOW that God had raised up Jesus again, 
by the same precise evidence it became impossible for 
them NOT TO know that God had forgiven their 

* Barclay's (John) Assurance of Faith Vindicated, p. 55. .. 
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fiins; nnless they esteemed him an tinfaithfal wit- 
ness."* 

Now surely there is here a singular confusion of 
ideas. — That Gi>d raised up Jesus from the dead> and 
that hy so doing he attested the sufficiency and accept- 
ance of the atonement made hy his death, is a part of 
^' what is written :" — ^it is also a part of the divine 
testimony^ and, if you will, the sum of it— that ** if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thy heart" (that is, shalt really and 
sincerely believe) "that God hath raised him from 
the deacl> thou shalt be saved ;'* or, in other terms, 
that " he that believeth on the Sou of God hath ever- 
lasting life." These things " are written." They are 
in the inspired record. But is it, I would ask, written 
tliere, with regard to any individual on earth, that he 
or she, is a believer on the Son of God f Clearly not. 
And yet unless it be so written, whencesoever the 
knowledge of our personal salvation is to be derived, 
— legitimately and scripturally derived, — it cannot be 
from any direct divine testimony to the fact ; for there 
is no such thing ; no such testimony exists. We must 
deny its existence, till he who affirms it has shown us 
his name and surname, accompanied with such dis- 
tinctive marks as exclusively appropriate them to him- 
self, and a divine attestation of the owner of the name 

* Barclay's Assurance of Faith Vindicated, p. 66. 
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being a believer in Christ and a partaker of eternal 
life. Nothing short of this can be regarded as a 
direct divine testimony to any man s salvation. 

The sentiment I am opposing has been thrown, 
with the triumph of logical demonstration, into the 
form of a syllogism ; — '^ He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath everlasting life :" — I believe on the Son 
of God : — therefore, 1 have everlasting life. — Alas, for 
the logic ! Does not the very throwing of it into this 
form at once detect its fallaciousness ? Does not the 
reader perceive, that the middle proposition of this 
syllogism — '^ I believe on the Son of God'* — is no part 
of the divine testimony? it is only the sinner's testi- 
mony respecting himself. 1 am not proceeding on a 
denial of its truth. It may be perfectly true, and 
perfectly sincere. But still its truth must be ascer- 
tained by some other kind of evidence than that on 
which the reality of Christ's resurrection^ or the truth 
of God's testimony, rests. One very simple question 
will in a moment make this evident. How does the 
sinner know that he himself believes the divine record ? 
Know that I believe I he will say ; how should I know 
it but by consciousness 9 and I may well be said to 
know it ; for nothing can be more certain than that of 
which I am thus conscious. — Be it so— although the 
proposition is in some points questionable — ^yet be it 
so. I ask him^ then, whether it be by consciousness 
that he knows the fact of the resurrection of Jesus ? 
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whether the reality of that fact, or the truth of any 
thing whatever testified by God in his word, depends 
upon any consciousness of his ? The testimony of 
God is true, and remains for ever true, independently 
of the faith and the consciousness of any sinner on 
earth ; and the sinner's saying, " I believe," is, 1 re- 
peat, his own testimony, not Gtnl's. The glaring 
absurdity of the sinner who says so regarding the cer- 
tainty of his salvation, as ascertained by the same pre- 
cise evidence as that for die resurrection of Jesus, will 
be still more apparent when it is considered, that, if it 
be so, then, since all are bound to believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus, all must be equally bound to believe 
the certainty of that individual sinner's justification 
and acceptance with God. The faith of all that God 
testifies is equally obligatory ; and if this sinner be- 
lieves in the certainty of his own salvation as a part of 
the divine testimony, others must be bound to believe 
it too ; and bound by the same obligation which binds 
them to the belief of Grod's word. And so every sin- 
ner's professed consciousness becomes a standard of 
truth, not to himself only, but to all mankind ! The 
conclusion is inevitable ; and its palpable absurdity 
may satisfy every mind of the utter imtenableness of 
the sentiment in question. Independently of the deep 
deceitfulness of the hearty and of the possible erro- 
neousness of the sinner's conceptions of that truth 
which he says he believes, and of his consequent con- 
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fidence of his salvation ;-— let his conceptions be sup- 
posed ever so correct, and his consciousness ever so 
sincere, — and let the peace derived from it be ever so 
immediate and well-founded : — still, the evidence of 
the two things we can never, on any account, allow to 
be identified. We cannot admit, in behalf of any 
man on earth, amidst the multiplied possibilities 
of mistake and self-deception which we know to exist, 
that the certainty of his salvcUion is the same, in its 
evidence and its degree, with the certain ty of ChrUt's 
resurrection : — and it appears to me a mcrst extraor- 
dinary and fearful inconsideration (to call it by no 
worse name) for any poor sinful creature, with a heart 
'^ deceitful above all things,*' to venture on the pre- 
sumptuous affirmation, that if he is not a justified 
person, the God of truth is a liar ! Should he at all 
qualify the affirmation, and say — '^ Certainly it is so^ 
ifl believe in Jesus ;" — I grant it : but I remind him, 
liiat the very introduction of this if destroys the sup- 
posed identity of the evidence. The truth of Christ's 
resurrection, or of the divine testimony concerning 
him, depends on no such qualifying if* And I must 
say once more, that I can imagine no way in which 
any sinner can have the same precise evidence of the 
safety of his own state as he has of the truth of the 
divine testimony conceniing Christ, except his finding 
and producing from the divine record a direct and 
exf^icit declaration respecting himself. Such a ^e- 
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elaration no one ever can prodace ; and therefore the 
groand of the ^'knowledge that we have eternal life" 
mnst be something different from a direct divine inti- 
mation. 

On principles analc^oos to those which have now 
been stated, we must, in my jndgment, set aside from 
the ground of this knowledge what has, in certain 
systems of theology, been denominated the appro- 
priaiing act of faith. — ^If this phrase signified no more 
than that every sinner, in belienng the gospel, must 
believe it^br hinudf, it would, no doubt, signify what 
was true ; but it would signify, at the same time, what 
bad very little title surely to have a phrase invented to 
express it. It would signify a truism so silly, as not 
to be worth putting in words at all. The act off 
appropriation, as it is termed, signifies something quite 
different from tins. It means, that saving faith is the 
belief that Christ is mine. I keep by this one phrase, 
because some others, (such, for example, as that Christ 
duiAJbr me,) although amounting to the same thing in 
^ theological nomenclature of the systematic divines 
referred to, would lead us, were we to take time to 
explain them, into too wide a digression. The doc- 
trine of appropriation, then, is that every sinner, when 
called to believe the gospel, is called to believe that 
Christ is his. Now, the ground on which we demur 
to tlds representa^n is the same as in the former case, 
•^— tbtfC what the sinner is thus called to believe, forms 
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no part of what is written ; inasmuch as it is nowhere 
written, in reference to any sinner individnally, that 
Christ is his. — The following ohser^ations will, I 
hope, set this in a clear light : — 

1. I assume it as a first principle, that saving faith 
must he the belief of something written, — something 
revealed in the divine word, and which will remain 
true, whether sinners believe it or not; — something 
that is true, antecedently to any call to the belief of it. 
But this is not the case with the proposition, in regard 
to any sinner individually, that Christ is his: and 
should any, who are invited to believe this, live and 
die in imbelief, it follows that they have been invited 
to believe what turns out a falsehood : — ^for there is 
unspeakable, I had almost said infinite, absurdity in 
the fancy (which has, however, been gravely pro- 
pounded amongst the enigmas of a mystical theology) 
that a thing which was not true before may be ren- 
dered true by a man's believing it. 

2. To believe that Christ is mine must be the same 
thing as believing that / am justified. But in scrip- 
ture sinners are uniformly represented as justified by 
faith. According to this view, therefore, I am justified 
by believing that I am justified ; — that is, by believing 
what must, of course, at the time of my believing it, be 
false.^ — But 

3. Sinners are usually told, by those who hold the 
sentiment under consideration, that Christ is theirs in 
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ojffkr — iheira in the Gospel ^ran^d— Now this, I cod- 
fessy has always appeared to me little better than a 
mere playing with words. That in the Gospel Testi- 
mony, Christ is, by the anthority of God, held forth, 
with all the blessings of his salvation, for the free and 
immediate acceptance of every sinner to whom the 
testimony comes, be his condition and character what 
they may, — ^is a glorious and blessed truth. But 
surely this does not render Christ theirs before they 
receive him, — ^the blessings of salvation theirs before 
they accept them. The mere offer of a property does 
not render that property actually mine, if I do not 
choose to accept of it : and if I am called upon to 
believe that it is mine, because it is mine in offer, — 
what is meant ? If it be meant that I should believe 
the fact of its being offered to me, and of its being at 
my option whether to receive it or not, and of its being 
mine if I choose to receive it, — ^that I can understand. 
But if any thing more is meant, we are in the regions of 
mysticism : — ^we walk in darkness, and have no light. 
The truth is, the persuasion that Christ is mine, is 
a persuasion consequent upon the belief of what is 
testified in the word, — ^the belief of the *^ faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners." — *^ He that hath 
the Son," says John, '' hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life." There is then a 
having the Son, and a not having the Son. Whence 

d3 
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arises this distinction ? Christy in ths testtmony and 
o£fer of the Gospel, is set before all alike. Must not 
the cause of the distinction, then, be, that by some be 
is received, and by others he is not received ? How 
indeed can Christ be ours, but as he is received by 
us ? And how is he received ? How, but by the 
belief of the testimony which reveals him ? ^^ He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not }«-r> 
but as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them who believe 
on his name."* Sinners, then, receive Clnist, when 
they ^^ believe in his name." It is then that be be- 
comes theirs. They then ^^ biBive the Son, and bAve 
life." — <^ I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you/' says Moses to ancient Israel, ^* that I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and curs- 
ing : — wherefore, choose life, that both thou and Uiy 
seed may live/'t Their having the life and the bless- 
ing, then, depended upon their choosing them. They 
could not be theira otherwise. If I am told that they 
were theirs In offer ; I answer — True, and so were 
the death and the curse theirs in threatening. Were 
the one theirs any more than the other ? They were 
both alike set before them ; and which should be 
theirs depended upon their own choice : " Choose^ 
ye the life, that ye may live ;" that is, that the life 
may be yours. 

* John i. 11, 12. t ^eiit^ 3jxx. 19. 
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I am not going to enter at present on the doctrine 
of unwersal pardon ; as it is my intention to make it 
the eubject of separate discossion. But I cannot help 
noticing here the fallacious comparison (as it appears 
to me) used by Mr Erskine in his introductory Essay 
to *' Extracts of Letters to a Christian Friend, by a 
Lady/' recently published : — " The offer of the Gos- 
pel/' says he, '^ does not refer to the pardon, but to 
the ewjo^ment of the pardon. This is an important 
distinction. A friend leaves me a legacy of a thousand 
poiuids. If I believe the information, I have the en- 
joyment of it ; if I do not believe it, I have not the 
enjoyment of it ; but the fact remains unaffected by 
my belief or unbelief. If I am told, ^ You are offered 
a Ic^gacy, and you shall have it if you believe in it ;* 
I should ask, * What is it that I am to believe ? Am 
I to make a fact by believing it ? Or am I to get the 
legacy as a reward for believing what is not true ? for 
it Is' not supposed to be mine until I believe in it.' "* — 
Now, in this comparison, there appears, first of all, to 
be an overlooking of the difference in the nature of the 
things compared. Does the enjoyment of the legacy, 
and the enjoyment of the pardon, mean no more than 
the present pleasure arising from the belief that they 
are ours ? In that case, there may be some parallelism 
between the two. But if by enjoyment be meant th(B 
actual possession of the objects, and the benefits result- 

* Introd. Essay, pp. xvi. and xTii. 
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ing from them respectiTely,— -then the parallelism 
ceases. A legacy camiot be eojoyed till it comes into 
a man*s hands, and is in actual use ; and no man of 
common honesty coold eyer have the enjoyment of the 
legacy in this sense, without first believing it to be 
his. But a pardon is, in this respect, a very diiSerent 
thing. A pardon is the unconditional remission of 
the punishment due to my trespasses. There is no- 
thing here to be received and used, in order to the 
actual enjoyment of it. It is enough that it exists. 
I have the enjoyment of it in the nou'endurance of the 
punishment. I can £uicy no other enjoyment of a 
pardon than this ; and this is independent (as the ptur- 
don itself is supposed to be) of my believing in its 
existence. The legacy I must believe to be mine, and 
get into my hands, before I can enjoy it ; inasmuch as 
I cannot enjoy it but in using it ; and before I can use 
it, I must have it. But if 1 am actually pardonedy-^if 
my sins are so cancelled that none of them can ever 
affect me in the way of punishment, my believing this 
is not necessary to my enjoying it, nor can it make the 
enjoyment of it any greater,— that enjoyment consist- 
ing in my actual deliverance from all the penal conse- 
quences of my sins. To make enjoyment signify no 
more than the mere present pleasure to the mind from 
the belief that either the legacy or the pardcm is miae, 
is to reduce the result of believing to a very small 
fraction of the blessing. The true parallel to the case 
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of a sinner and the offers of the gospel is this. A 
real friend, whom, however, I have falsely and injuri- 
onsly regarded as my enemy, offers ma a donation, or 
(for in principle it is the same thing) bequeaths me a 
legacy, of great yalne. But such is the pride of my 
heart, that I cannot brook the thought of being indebted 
to him. Under the influence of this unworthy prin* 
ciple, and the misapprehension of his character which 
gires rise to it, I scornfully refuse to accept the 
donation or the legacy. In these circumstances, it 
could not be mine, surely, tvithoid my accepting of it. 
By refusing, I wilfully forfeit it. This seems to me 
the tine state of the case, with regard to sinners who 
hear the gospel. ' Pardon, and life, and blessing, are set 
before them for their acceptance, as the gift of God, 
" without money and without price." But either they 
have their thoughts and desires occupied about other 
things which they like better, — and they thoughtlessly 
disregard the offer :•— or the pride of their spirits is 
such, that they cannot think of renouncing all idea of 
title, and receiving the benefits as a gratuitx)U8 boon,— 
and they scornfully disdain the offer. Thus the par- 
don, the life, and the blessing, do not become theirs, 
because they will not have them. They make light 
of the proffered donation ; they proudly reject the 
bequeathed legaey. — In the comparison used by Mr 
Erskine, the deed of bequest is supposed to be abso- 
lute, and to render tha legacy bequeathed the property 
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of the person in whose behalf it is made, independently 
of acceptance on his part, and if I may so express it, 
whether he will or not. But in the constitntion of 
the gospel, there is nothing of this kind. There is no 
blessing made the possession of the sinner indepen- 
dently of his own will. Thore most be the concurrence 
of his will, in order to any one of the benefits of the 
gospel being his. No man can be pardoned or sanc- 
tified against his will. The latter is, in the very nature 
of the thing, impossible ; and the former is impossible 
from the instituted provisions of the gospel, by whkh 
it is rendered necessary that the sinner fall in with the 
terms on which the pardon is offered, accepting it as 
the gift of grace through a Mediator. But on this topic 
I must not at present enter ; even the remarks which 
have just been made are rather a digression.* 

* If Mr Erskine's comparison be inappropriate, no less so is 
another used by Dr Malan, in a little tract entitled <<The 
Assurance of Faith from God to his Elect, or The New Barti- 
mens,*' — a tract which has been translated by some one who 
had no very correct acquaintance either with French or £ng> 
lish, and which, on this account, leaves us occasionally in doubt 
whether we have the true sense of the author. But in what I 
now quote there can be no mistake ; and it will sufficiently 
explain itself without taking in the connexion.— « Paxtor. — 
Well, hear : suppose that you and I are in want of food, and 
that we have nothing to eat ; we wander through the streets 
and highways, and nowhere find the smallest nourishment. 
We may imagine that there is enough of bread in this or that 
house for us ; but this persuasion will not procure us tbaA of 
which we stand in need. In this extremity, some one comes to 
us, and says, < There is abundance oi bread, and of all kinds of 
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SECTION II. 

Setting aside, then, as unscriptaral, the views of 
those who would rest theii' personal knowledge of 
their state either on direct intimations to their minds, 

food, in the hoase of the Mayor.' Immediately you run, say- 
ing, < I go to take my share.' I stop you with these word»— 
* Your share! are they yours?' * Yes,' you reply, *for I 
helieve they helong to me. * Do you think your reply would 
be sofieient and just ?-^J(^n. 1 do not see that the knowledge 
of the existence of bread gives me any right to possess it. — Pas- 
tor. You have then been stopped by this remark, and you re- 
main in your dilemma. But then the servant of the Mayor 
approaches, and says, * My master proclaims that whosoever is 
hungry, and will come, shall receive two loaves :' immediately 
I run towards the house crying, ' I am going to get some food.* 
Some one says to me, < Is the food yours?' I reply, * Yes, it 
is mine; for the proclamation is certain, ** Whosoever is hungry 
shall have two loaves." I am hungry, and I know the Mayor 
does not lie ; then two of these loaves are mine, for he has said 
it to m.e,*—Johit. O what a light you throw upun the subject 
by this explanation ! Ah ! 1 understand it now. This is 
God, who said that Jesus is the Saviour of sinners who believe 
in him ; which does not mean sinners who work wickedly,—- 
that is as dear as noonday. God has said, that his Son is the 
Saviour of those who believe in him ; and I ought also to believe, 
upon that declaration, that he is my Saviour.** Pages 89 — 41. 
>Iow, who does not perceive that when John sayB, ** I ought 
also to believe, on that declaration, that he is mi/ Saviour,'* his 
bellrf of this is not direct but inferential 9 It is just this : Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of those that believe in him ; I believe in 
him ; therefore he is my Saviour. There might never be in 
John's TxAitA a formal syllogism of this kind. But unquestion- 
ably this is the mental process. There can be no other process 
by which the condusicm can be reached ; there being no direct 
dedaration, in the word of God, of John's being a believer in 
Christ, nor, consequently, of Christ bdng his Saviour, in the 
sense in which he is the Saviour of those that believe ; tliat is, in 
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or on direct testimony respecting themselves in the 
word, or on what is termed the appropriating nature 
of faith ; — let us now try if we can discover how the 
case actually stands ; — what are ^^ the things that are 
written," hy which God intends his people to *< know 
Uiat they have eternal life." — In order, then, to our 
having a full and distinct view of this interesting part 



the actual bestovvment of the bleasini^ of his salvatioii: — ^inas- 
much as Christ's being his Saviour is admitted to depend upon 
his believing. — Still, then, there must be the believing acceptance 
of the testimony, ere Christ and salvation can prc^rly be ours ; 
and therefore, that he is ours can be no part of the testimony.— 
In the illustrative case supposed, the proclamation is, " Whoso- 
ever is hungry, and will come, shall receive two loaves.*'— Now, 
is it not evident, according to the very terms of the proelama^ 
tion, that no one can have the loaves but upon coming for them ? 
A man might please himself with the fancy of two loaves being 
All, because they were his in olSer — ^his in the Mayor's procla- 
mation ; — but till he came for them, they were not his ; the 
proclamation and offer limiting the bestowment to those who 
should so come. It would have fared but poorly with either 
John or his pastor, even though they might call the loaves theirs, 
if the said loaves had remained in the Mayor's house. Woald 
this kind of possession have satisfied their craving ajj^tites ? 
Suppose either of them had entertained a dislike to the Mayor, 
and had been disposed by that dislike to say — <* I cannot bring 
myself to go— I will sooner starve !" what good would the two 
loaves have done him ? The truth is, they were not his till he 
had them ; and he could not have them but by going for them : 
so must sinners believe in Christ, and come to Christ for the 
blessings of salvation, before they can be theirs. If their aver- 
sion to the " bread of life," and to Him who has it to bestow, 
and who freely offers it, be such as to prevent their coming to 
him for it.— it can do them no good ; — ^they must << perish for 
hunger." 
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of our subject ;— -amongst Tarioiu ways in which it 
might be treated, I prefer, for the sake of unity of 
method, a recurrence to the threefold division of 
eternal life formerly introduced, and considering, with 
regard to each, the scriptural ground on which our 
knowledge of possession must rest ; pointing out, at 
the same time, the relation of these grounds, in ihe 
evidence, to each other, and the impossiblity of their 
disunion, or separate existence. 

1. First, then, with, regard to life, as it respects 
Hate, or legal sentence ; that is, as it respects justifi* 
cation — ^the cancelling of the sentence of death, and 
our passing into the state of acceptance and life. 

We have already seen what is the simple and ex- 
clusive ground of justification ; and also, what is the 
equally simple medium of interest in that ground. 
What, then, are the *< things that are written,'' by 
which we are, in this respect, to " know that we have 
eternal life ?" 

In answer to this inquiry, I must again insist on the 
simplicity of the gospel testimony ; its simplicity, as 
it appears in the New Testament, divested of all the 
mysticism in which it has too often been needlessly 
and perniciously enveloped. The "faithful saying" 
is, that " Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinneis." " This is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.'* Jesus 
^* finished the work, given him to do.'* Of this finished 
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work, ai righteousness and propitiation, God has testa* 
fied his acceptance by raising him from the dead ; — 
haying practically declared by that event what he had 
verbally uttered from heaven at his baptism and trans- 
figuration — *^ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased." In the name of this Mediator, there is 
ma*cy with God frar the chief of sinners; a free, and 
full, and everlasting remission of all trespasses, as well 
as every concomitant and subsequent blessing of life 
and immortality, being held forth. for acceptance to all, 
without exception and without difiFerence, who, cre- 
diting ^e testimony, and renouncing self-dependencei 
come to God for mercy on the Redeemer's account. 
Tlie invitation is unrestricted, unqualified. It is not 
to one description of sinners more than another, — not 
to sinners, for example, who have, in some way, pre- 
viously prepared themselves for coming to Christ, or 
to God in Christ's name, and who fancy they have 
thus acquired a title, or warrant, or encouragement to 
come, which others have not, or which they them- 
selves had not before : — it is to all ; — ^to all, without 
difference and without exception ;— -to all, as they are, 
-—just as the message finds them. It is to men uni- 
versally, as sustaining the generic character of sinners, 
that the message is addressed ; and it is to their state 
as sinners that it is adapted. There needs no warrant 
for any to believe it but its truth, and no qualificatioo 
for receiving the mercy revealed it it, but the sinful- 
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ness and guilt for whose removal it is designed. 
Why should we seek a warrant fcHr believing what 
is true? The more difficult problem would be, 
to find a warrant for not believing it« The testi- 
mony of the gospel brings salvation near to every 
sinner in whose ears it is sounded* All are alike 
warranted, and warranted immediately, without the 
intervention or preparation of a moment, to receive it, 
to rely upon it, to rejoice in it. 

It is very true that the terms of the testimony are 
general. What then? Being equally addressed to 
all, it is equally addressed to each. It contains no 
names ; but neither does it except any. '^ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believetii 
in him might not perish but have everlasting life. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish but have eternal life."* — Thus it was, in 
the camp of Israel, at the time to which the Saviour, 
in these words, alludes. The people, stung by the 
fiery serpents, were dying by hundreds. • The serpent 
of brass was, by divine command, raised on the pole, 
in the centre of the camp, and visible, as it would ap- 
pear, from every part of it ; and the proclamation was 
issued throughout the host, that whosoever of the 
wowided Israelites looked to this brazen Serpent, he 

* John UL 14—16. 
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should live. From the moment that this proclamation 
reached the «ar of any individual, whether he had just 
heen stung, or whether he was just expiring, there was 
nothing between the wounded man and life but the 
turning of his eye to the instituted means of cure. 
There^was no necessity that each individual of those 
who needed the remedy should be named personally 
in the proclamation, or have a distinct message sent to 
himself. The general proclamation, inasmuch as none 
were excepted, contained a perfectly sufficient war- 
rant for each.— And the same principles apply in all 
their force, when the Saviour, in the language of pro- 
phecy, with an allusion probably to the same striking 
emblem of himself, says — ^' Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all ye ends of the eai*th ; for I am God, and 
there is none else."* What sinner, then, amongst 
the children of men in all the ends of the earth, is not, 
by this invitation, warranted to ^^ look and be saved," 
as much as if it were addressed to himself alone ? 

An illustration of the same truth may be drawn 
from the cities of refuge. The general appointment 
gave to every individual whose case was compre- 
hended in the description, as valid a security, when he 
foimd himself within the protecting walls of any one 
of the divinely instituted asylums, as if the law had 
been made for himself, with his name in the body of 
the enactment. — ^And thus it is with the gospel. It 

* Isa. xIy. 22, 
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is a testimony from God, revealing a finished work of 
salvation, and assuring every one who helieves it of 
immediate acceptance, forgiveness, and life. The in- 
stant, therefore, that any sinner is convinced of his 
guilt and hopelessness, and perceives the fulness of the 
proffered grace, and the unrestricted universality of 
the invitation and the welcome, — ^bis warrant to trust 
and rejoice in it is that instant as complete and legiti- 
mate as it ever can be. The sentiment held by some, 
^-and by some, too, who '^ trust in themselves that 
they are right, and despise others," — ^that all that the 
gospel holds out to the sinner, on his first believing it^ 
is the bare possibility that he may be saved, — a possi- 
bility, which is to be worked out into assurance by a 
subsequent process of believing obedience,— is a sen- 
timent as discouraging and heartless, as, happily, it is 
uDscriptural. The gospel gives to eveiy sinner to 
whom it comes, an immediate ground, on his believing 
it, of simple-hearted confidence towards God,->«-of' 
peace, and hope, and joy.— -And here lies the great 
importance, on this part of my subject, of simple ap- 
prehensions of the nature of saving faith. It is not at 
all in any refiectios on the actings and exercises of his 
own mind in reference to what he bears, that the sin- 
ner finds his first experience of peace. He draws his 
peace directly from the testimony itselfi-^from the tid- 
ings which it contains. He discerns in that which is 
testified, concerning the finished work of Christ and 
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the grace of God in Van to the chief of unntn,— -he 
discerns in this, under the spiritually enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Grhost, what meets, at e^ery point, 
the exigencies of his case. It is jnst what he needs. 
He helieres it to he from God. He understands it to 
he for sinners, of ^^m he feels himself to he one. 
Nor does there, in these circumstances, exist any c<m- 
oeiTable reason, why he shoold not immediately enjoy 
die peace, which it is not only difinely fitted, but di- 
▼inely intended, to communicate. If it he designed to 
giye peace at all, and if, in itself, it is adapted and suf- 
ficient to impart it, why should it not giye it now? 
It must he able to gire it now as well as at any sub- 
sequent time >— for if not, what will follow ? Why, 
that the peace afterwards obtained must ha^e some 
other source than the simple testimony of the Gospel, 
-^-«omething different, or something additional.— -If no 
mare were meant by the doctrine of assurance, than 
that there is, in the simple testimony of the Gospel, 
as coming from God to sinners, enough to warrant im- 
mediate peace, and hope, and confidence, in the mind 
tiiat understands and believes it ; — instead of opposing 
I should give it my decided support. Assuredly, the 
sinner^s peace, when it is genuine, springs from the 
^nritual perception by his mind of the perfect suit- 
ableness of the provision made in the Gospel for his 
case. He thinks not at all about the act of his mind in 
believing. He is, of course, conscious that he believes ; 
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bat even this consciousness is not tt all an object 
of his attention. When a man hears a piece of good 
news, be never thinks it necessary, before he rejoices 
in it, to reflect on the act of his mind in believing it, 
or even on his consciousness that he does believe it. 
It is the tidings themselves that produce the joy. He 
has reason to credit their truth ; he feels his interest 
in them; and they make him glad. The believing 
sinner is not personally named in the record ; nor is 
there any need that he should. He is included in the 
universal invitation to sinners, and the proclaimed in- 
demnity to all who comply with it. 

It has occurred to me, that there is, in this respect, 
a pretty close parallelism, — and the more I consider 
it the more it impresses me^-*»between the way in 
which a sinner knows that he is pardoned, and the 
way in which he knows that he is condemned. — ^In 
both cases, it is by a general declaration, accompanied 
with personal consciousness^-— The general declaration 
of the LAW is— -'^ Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things written in the Book of the law to do 
them." No individual is named. But the sinner, 
deeply conscious that he has not ^* continued in all 
things written in the Book of the law, to do them,'* — 
conscious that, on the contrary, he has, in every thing 
'^ failed and come short of the glory of Giod," — feels 
himself, by this consciousness, personally involved in 
the genanJ sentence of condenmation.— In like man- 
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ner^— the general declaratian of the gospel is, — 
'* God so Uved the world, that he gave his only*begot- 
ten S<m, that whosoever helieveth in him might not 
perish bat have everlasting life.'* No one is named. 
But the eomprehensive *' whosoever'* includes every 
one to whom the testimony comes. He feels himself 
a sinner :— -the message is a message of mercy to sin- 
ners, on the ground of ^e Saviour's finished woric It 
is to '^ the world"— to *' the whole world ;" declaring 
that *' whosoever believeth hath everlasting life.'' He 
humbly believes the testimony, as from God :— and 
his simple consciousness of believing it places him 
amongst those to whom it promises " peace wi^ God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ."— On both sides of 
this parallel, there is of course understood to be a 
right apprehension of the law on the one hand, and of 
the gospel on the other. This must be assumed. If 
there be not a right understanding of the law, the 
sense of guilt will be proportionably defective and 
. erroneous : and if there be not a right understanding 
of the gospel, the peace must be false and delusive. 

I know few things of greater consequence than 
clearing the ground on this first particular,— nsimplify- 
ing the way of a sinner's coming to Christ and finding 
peace. Here, I apprehend, lies a great deal of what 
is frequently so perplexing and bewildering to the 
minds of inquirers, in human systems. The state- 
ments which some of them contain on this subject 
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have kept many a nnner long back from the Savioor ; 
besettiiig the way with briars and thorns, ^ich inter- 
cept the open freeness of its access : — or converting 
the way itself into an intricate kbyrinth, through 
which a passage must be groped with long, and tedious, 
and dreary difficulty : — or interdicting the sinner, even 
when he has come to Christ, from enjoying immediate 
peace and hope in resting on his merits and grace. 
There is nothing of this kind in the Bible. " Come 
unto me," is Christ's simple invitation : — " Him that 
coraeth unto me I will in no wise cast out," is his all- 
gracious and encouraging assurance: — and it is his 
design that sinners, simply believing in him, should, 
on the ground of this assurance, '^know that they 
have eternal life.'' 

These observations are in perfect harmony with ^e 
many instances recorded in the New Testament his- 
tory, of sinners, immediately on their understanding 
and believing the apostolic testimony, being filled with 
joy, and peace, and hope. — Thus it was, on the day 
of Pentecost, with those who were " pricked in their 
hearts" by the sudden and distressing sense of guilt 
awakened in them by the preaching of the Apostles, 
when they received the testimony of free mercy 
through the blood of Ifim whom, with wicked hands, 
they had crucified and slain. The torturing wounds 
of conscious guilt were healed by the blood of the 
cross, and an humble, holy, elevated joy was imme- 
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diately diffosed through their souls. They ** gladly 
received the word ;" and they '^ continued steadfiastly 
in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread, and in prayers," — '^ and did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God."* Thus it was with the Ethic^ian Eunuch^ 
when, upon receiving the testimony of Philip, and 
being baptized into the fedth of it, he '^ went on his 
way rejo%cing^'\ Thus it was with the Philippian 
Jailor, when his trembling spirit was set at rest by the 
Apostle's answer to his eager inquiry ^' What must I 
do to be saved ?" Whenever he understood the reply, 
'^ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house," — he " rejoiced, believing in* 
God with all his house/'j: Thus too it was with the 
believers at Thessalonica, when they " received the 
word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.**§ 
And if it was thus of old, in the beginning of the 
gospel, can any good reason be assigned why it should 
not be so now ? The gospel is the same ; the charac- 
ter, and condition, and exigencies of sinners are the 
same ; the adaptation of the one to the other is the 
same ; — why then should not the effects be the same ? 
the same in kind, the same in immediateness ? — I do 
not, by any means, deny that, in many cases, the sin- 



* Acta ii. 37 ; 41, 42 ; 46, 47. t Acts viii. 35—89. 

% Acts xvi. S0->S4. § 1 Tliess. L 6. 
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ners mind does continue for a time nnder painful and 
distracting convictions and fears. But this is not 
owing to any thing in the gospel ; nor is it consistent 
with its own proper nature and tendency. To trace 
these fears to their causes is not my present object. 
I only say that the gospel itself is good tidings ; and 
that good tidings, from their very nature, must be fit- 
ted, when understood and believed, to inspire, not fear 
but hope, not sorrow but gladness. ^' The law work- 
eth wrath." It convicts of sin, and agitates the soul 
with well-foimded terrors. The Gospel proclaims 
peace : — *^ I create the fruit of the lips, — Peace, peace, 
to him that is far off and to him that is near *' — ^to Gen- 
tile as well as to Jew:— and it must be owing to 
some remaining misapprehension of its nature, and of 
the gracious purpose of Him whose message it is, if 
immediate peace is not derived from it. — That which 
is " written," so fall of simplicity, is, of itself, quite 
sufficient to introduce immediate joy into every spirit- 
ually enlightened and believing mind. 

Let it not be alleged, that when I speak of our 
^' knowing that we have eternal life " as being founded 
in something written, this is to affirm all evidence of 
personal salvation to be outward^ or extraneous to the 
sinners owm mind. This were a strange misapprehen- 
sion. The truth is, there is none of the evidence 
outward ; nor, in the nature of things^ can it be. It 
must all, of necessity, be connected with conscious* 

£2 
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ness; which of course is inward. Bat what I insist 
upon is this,— that the consciousness must have a re- 
spect to, and a correspondence with, something written. 
If it be a consciousness of believing, the faith of which 
the sinner is conscious must be the faith of what is 
written— of the divine testimony : — if it be the con- 
sciousness of any of the effects of faith, it must still 
accord with what is written,— with the representation 
of these effects given in the word. But to enter on this^ 
would be to anticipate the next branch of my subject. 

SECTION III. 

2. The second of the three views of eternal life is 
that which consists in spiritual character. 

There has often appeared to me, on the subject of 
which I am now treating, by far too much of a dis- 
position to dwell on the former view of our having 
eternal life,'^-on the way, I mean, in which we are to 
know that we are pardoned, or justified. — There is a 
natural propensity in our minds to think of this as the 
chief part of salvation ; and it is the same as the pro- 
pensity to desire deliverance from punishment or suf- 
fering rather than from sin, from physical rather than 
from moral evil : and the manner in which the subject 
has at times been treated, has seemed to me calculated 
to give countenance and encouragement to this pro- 
pensity. But in the scriptures, the. two appear inse- 
parable, — ^life as to pardoned state, and life as to spiri- 
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tnal character. I hare already said, that, whenever a 
sinner knows and believes the simple testimony of free 
mercy through the blood and righteousness of Jesos* 
he has, in the testimony itself, and in the universality 
and freeness of its assurances to all who believe in it, 
a ground given him, by the Grod of truth itself, for 
immediate and full confidence ;— «nd he, therefore, who 
would frown upon him for immediately trusting, and 
immediately rejoicing in a sense of God's forgiveness, 
would frown upon him for that which it is God's very 
intention, in setting the gospel before him, that he 
should do, and which, as we have seen, is exemplified 
in many recorded instances in his own word. — But, 
true as this is, it is not less true, nor less important, 
that, whenever a sinner believes, with a right under- 
standing of it, the testimony of God, that change of 
heart takes place, in the production of which the truth 
is the instrument, and the Holy Spirit the efficient 
agent, — and of which the necessity is so strongly 
affirmed by the Saviour himself, to Nicodemus — 
" Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.*' — This, as 
we have formerly seen, is the commencement of a 
spiritual life ; which is, in truth, the eternal life begun, 
that is to be perfected in heaven. If, then, we are 
right in this, does it not become a matter of fair, and 
legitimate, and necessary inquiry — How is the posses- 
sion of this life to be known? Is there any thing 
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" written'' by which we are to ascertain it ? and> if 
there be, what is it ? It must be very manifest, that 
idien John says — '* These things have I written — that 
ife may know that ye have eternal life" — ^the meaning 
is, not merely that they might have confidence, but 
that they might have snch a confidence as is legitimate 
and well-grounded. To know that they have eternal 
life, is to know it on grounds that are in accordance 
with what is written. Their own knowledge of them- 
selves must agree with God's knowledge of them. It 
must rest on the principles of his word. It must be 
ho delusion, but just and true. The Apostle would 
never wish for them any thing else than this. 

If the question, then, be — How is the possession of 
this spiritual life to be known ? surely there can be 
no other answer to it but one. How, in the nature of 
things, can it be known otherwise than by its own 
appropriate symptoms and indications? How is the 
possesion of animal life known ? To the individual 
himself it is known by certain sensations, and certain 
powers of motion and action. To others it is known 
by the pulsation of the heart and arteries, by respir- 
ation, and by the various indications of remaining 
sensibility and power. Now, the life of the soul has its 
appropriate indications, as well as the life of the body ; 
and by these, of course, it must be known. Where, 
then, are these to be found, and what are they ? They 
must be sought in the word. If they exist at all, they 
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must be found among the '^ things that are written.'* 
It is true that a great deal most lie in consciousness. 
But here, as before, the consciousness must have some 
standard to which it corresponds : — ^it must be the 
consciousness of something ; and this something must 
be something written. It must be a consciousness of 
those distinguishing properties and symptoms of ^e 
spiritual life, which are specified by the Holy Spirit 
in the divine word. I confess myself unable to im- 
agine any other way by which the possession of spi- 
ritual life can in any case be " known." 

In Rom. viii. 1 6, the Apostle Paul says, *' The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God." I quote the words, because, 
when rightly understood, they contain an important 
general principle on this part of my subject,-— on the 
nature of the evidence, I mean, by which the posses- 
sion of th^ spiritual life is to be known. " The whole 
^' of the preceding context is practical. The evidence 
'^ there of our being ' in Christ' is our ' walking not 
'^ after the flesh, but after the Spirit.* * Therefore, 
'* brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
<< the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : 
" but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
'' the body, ye shall live* For as many as are led by 
>* the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God. For 
ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear ; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption. 
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" whereby we cry, Abba, Fatber.' * Filial obedience 
*< and filial confidence are thus connected. The Spirit 
'< of God dwells in believers. This indwelling spirit 
*< is the earnest of their inheritance,-— the eyidence of 
*' their adoption, and of the soundness of their hopes. 
" How, then, is this evidence brou^t out ? How is 
" the possession of this earnest known ? Such qnes- 
" tions amount to much the same thing with, — < What 
'* are the indications and proofs of a man's having the 
'* Spirit ?' And the answer to this, in general terms, 
*' is plain : — ^they are the effects resulting from his resi- 
" dence and operation in the soul ; or what are called by 
^* the same writer the ^ fruits of the Spirit.' — The case 
*^ appears, in the general principle of it, to stand thus. 
** The Holy Spirit speaks in the word. The same 
*^ Spirit operates in the heart. There must be a corre- 
^' spondence between his testimony in the word and his 
*^ operation in the heart. The evidence lies in this cor- 
*' respondence. We take the divine word, as dictated 
'* by the Spii'it, and containing a declaration of his 
'^ mind : — we see there what he testifies : — ^we see 
'^ especially the description which he there gives of the 
^* £aith and character of God's children,^-^f the prin- 
'' ciples and dispositions, the affections and desires, 
<* the hopes and fears, and the peculiar walk and con- 
*' versation, by which they are distinguished. If * our 

* Rom. viii. 12—15. 
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''spirity' in the court of Gonteieneey and before the 
^< Father of our spirits, bears witness to a correspond- 
*'ence between this description and what has been 
'* effected in ns by the same Divine Agent — then there 
" is a concorrence of the testimonies. The testimony 
^^ of God's Spirit and the testimony of onr spirits agree. 
<^ The one witnesseth mth the other. What the Spirit 
^^ of God has wrought in us harmonizes mth what the 
'' Spirit of God testifies in the word ; and in proportion 
'' as oar spirits hare the inward consdonsness of this 
« harmony, do we possess the witness of the Spirit to 
'^ our being the children of G^d-'^^-^-Let no one allege 
that we deny the necessity of divine influence. It is 
the Holy Spirit alone, by whom the word of life was 
given, that effects, by his life-giving energy and puri- 
fying virtue, an agreement between the sinner's mind 
and heart, and what He has testified as to the charac- 
ter of the renewed soul in the written word. This 
is his work : and the only way in which we can be 
aware of this work in us, is by consciousness ;— con- 
sciousness, not of the Spirit's direct operation (for of 
that we know nothing) but of its effects, and of the 
harmony of these with what the Spirit has left on 
record in the scriptures. This is the test.^ — ^We are 
not to try the testimony of the Spirit in the scriptures 

* iSermons by the Author, recently published— Sermon xiv. 
pp. 407—409. 

eS 
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by the work of the Spirit io us, bat the work of the 
Spirit in as by the testimony of the Spirit in the 
scriptnres ; or, as it is in the words of John, by 
'^ those things which are written^* 

Let us now look back into the preceding part of 
this first epistle of John ; and we shall find, if I mis- 
take not, the tmth of the general observations now 
made on the words of Pbul largely and clearly sub- 
stantiated. I know no part of scripture, indeed, in 
which our present inquiry receives a more distinct 
and satisfEU^ory answer. 

And here I am particularly anxious, that the first 
point attended to should relate to the views I have 
abready been laying before you of the way of a sinner's 
acceptance with God. This is evidently and primarily 
amongst the ^' things written " to which John refers. 
His statement of it immediately precedes: verses 11, 
12. '^ And this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life ; and this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath life : he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life." — There is no subject in which the 
Spirit's testimony in the word is more frequent, ex- 
plicit, and peremptory than this. It may be called 
the first lesson of revelation, — the principle on which 
the whole is framed. The lesson is, that men are 
sinners ; that as such they are condemned to death ; 
that they must owe their acceptance with God — ^their 
life — to free mercy alone, through the finished work 
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of the Mediator ; that this must be the guilty trans- 
gressor's sole dependence ; that it is only by '' haring 
the Son " that he can ^' have life.*' Here, then, is 
one of the " things that are written," by which we 
are to *^ know that we have eternal life." Are we 
conscioas of snch exclusive and simple reliance on the 
work of the Son of God, and on the grace of God in 
him ? Is there (to take what we conceive to be the 
principle of Paul's statement respecting the witness of 
the; Spirit) is there, in this matter, a correspondence 
between the testimony of the Spirit in the word, and 
the operation of the Spirit in our souls ? The very 
first lesson, he tells us in the word, that he ever 
teaches a sinner — ^the very first sentiment and feeling 
produced in his heart when he becomes a child of 
God, or when, in the scriptural terms suggested by 
our present subject, he ^' passes from death unto life,'' 
is self-renunciaiion^i the temper of the publican, when, 
smiting upon his breast, he cried ^^ God be merciful 
to me a sinner I'' — Have you, then, reader, been 
taught this lesson, — ^this elementary lesson of the 
gospel ? Has this feeling of humble and thorough 
Tenunciation of self,— -and of contrite and lowly de- 
pendence on free mercy through the blood of the 
cross, been effectually wrought into the frame and 
'labit of your mind? Does your consciousness, in 
vhis respect, accord with what is written ? If not, — 
f, in your confidence towards God, you are resting 
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on any things in whole or in p«it» bend^ ibe Woric 
and merits of the Son of God» — ^you maj be assured 
your confidence is a delusion. It does not agree with 
what is written. Your own spirit may be flattering 
you, or a worse than your own spirit may be deluding 
yon ; but the Spirit of God in the word is at variance 
with your spirit. There is no harmony in the testi- 
monies. *' The Spirit does not witness with your 
spirit," but in opposition to it ; and we know on which 
side the deception must lie. The only assurance you 
can have, consistently with truth, is the assurance of 
being disowned by Him who will maintain inviolate 
the dictates of his word. — Let it be understood, then, 
that when John says, *^ These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the Name of the Son of God, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life,'* the very 
first thing he is to be considered as intimating is, 
that they were to know it by a simple conscious- 
ness of a correspondence in the state of their minds, 
as to the ground of their dependence before God^ 
with that which, under the influence of the Spirit, he 
had written, as to the way of acceptance with him ;— 
this, as has been said, being the first lesson of the 
gospel in the written word, and the first lesson of the 
Spirit in the minds and hearts of sinners. 

But we must take a somewhat wider range. We 
must go a little further back in the epistle, for the 
symptoms and evidences of the spiritual life. We 
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\aer9 seen the fint and most ewential symptom, which 
takes the precedence in time, and forms the hasis in. 
character, of all the rest, — namely, the spirit of entire 
dependence on the mercy of God through the finished 
work of Jesus. If this symptom he wanting, it is 
needless for us to go any further in our examination ; 
as needless as it would he to prosecute our inquiry 
as to the animal life, after ascertaining that the hreath 
has left the body, and that the last fluttering pulsation 
has ceased from the heart. — ^But wherever this symp-* 
tom exists, there is an accordance between it and 
others, without which it is never to be found. Let 
us see, then, how this Apostle writes in other parts of 
the epistle, taking two or three passages as a specie 
mtto, simply as they lie in order. 

Chapter i. 6, 7 : '^ If we say that we have feUow- 
ship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth. But if we walk in the light, as He is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another," 
(that is, fellowship in common with God and with 
his Son, verse 3,) ^^ and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son deanseth us from all sin.'* — Does not this 
langmige proceed on the assumption that a man may 
*^ itaf that he has fellowship with God," while yet 
he '' walks in darkness ?" and does it not therefore 
follow, that ^^ walking in the light," that is, living 
hqUlyy is one of the necessary evidences of our being 
at all interested in the ^* Eternal Life which was with 
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die Fadier, and was manifested unto os ?** (verse 2) 
and in the pardoning efficacy of that hlood which 
*^ cleanseth from all sin ?" Holy action, indeed, is as 
necessary a symptom of the spiritual life, or life of the 
soul, as action at all is of the animal life, or life of the 
body. 

Chap. ii. 1 — 6. ^' My little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin not And if any man 
Ain, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
die righteous : and he is the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, hut also for the sins of the 
whole world. And hereby we do know that we know 
him, if we keep his commandments. He that saith, 
I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth 
his word, in him verily is the love of God perfected : 
hereby know we that we are in him. He that saith 
he abideth in him, ought himself also so to walk, evexr 
as he walked.*' — Without entering into any critical 
discussion of the phraseology of these verses, the same 
general principle is equally apparent from them. The 
evidence of our interest in Christ as the *' propitiation 
for sin,*" is our conformity to Christ as an example. 
To " know that we know him," — to ** know that we 
are in him," are expressions which amount to much 
the same as '' knowing that we have eternal life." 
And how do we " know that we know him ?" The 
answer is — " Hereby we do know that we know him, 
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^ we keep his cammandmente" And to make it stHl 
more explicit, the same thing is stated negatively-— 
** He that saith I know, him, and keepeth not his 
commandments^ is a liar, and the trudi is not in him." 
— And how do we "know that we are in him?" 
The answer is the same — " Whoso keepeth his wordy 
in him verily is the love of God perfected : — hereby 
know we that we are in him.'* 

Passing over other similar expressions, let me 
request the reader's more particular attention to chap. 
iii. 14 — 21. "We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death. Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer : and ye know 
that no mm'derer hath eternal life abiding in him. 
Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us ; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. But whoso hath this world's 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? My little children, let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and 
in truth. And hereby we know that we are of the 
truth, and shall assure our heaits before him. For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God." — Surely this is as plain as language can well 
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make it. The very terms correspond with those of 
our text. *^ These things write I unto yon," says our 
text, " that ye may know that ye have eternal life.'' 
And what says he here ? — ^rerse 14. '^ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren." Then, in yerse 15, the converse is 
stated — *^ Whosoever hateth his brother in his heart is 
a murderer ; and y« know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him." And agun, verse 19, 
*^ Hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before him." — Here, then, we have 
knowledge and assurance respecting our spiritual state. 
And whence is it that they arise ? First of all, let 
the reader mark, it is from consciousness, — ^for in 
verses 20. 21, it is said — ^^ For, if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then 
have we confidence toward God." It is obvious, that 
^* our heart condemning us," and our heart '^ not con- 
demning us,*' have reference to the criterion of which 
the Apostle speaks. They mean our being conscious 
of possessing it on the one hand, or of not possessing 
it on the other. Whaiy then, is the criterion of which 
he thus speaks ? We are to *^ know that we have 
passed from death to life'* by this consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, then, of what f Is it simply the conscious- 
ness of believing the truth of the gospel ? This, no 
doubt, is implied. But the consciousness spoken of 
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is, beyond all controyersy, sometbing nlterior to tbis. 
It is consciousness of one of the fruits of futh,— one 
of tbe disting^sbing properties of the renewed mind, 
one of tbe sjrmptoms of tbe spiritual life :— -it is love 
to the brethren. It seems to me impossible to imagine 
any thing plainer. The test proposed is not one by 
which we are to try, and know one another, although 
it series this purpose also. But it is one by which 
we are to try and know ourselyes. It is ^ ourselTes 
to ourselyes that it is to be applied. *^ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life." — *' We know 
that we are of the truth ;'* — *^ if our hearts condemn 
t««— if our hearts condemn U9 not." Assuredly our 
hearts cannot condemn, or not condemn, any but our* 
selves. No man can be conscious for another. — 
And what is the description given of the love, which 
is the test or criterion of our having eternal life ? It 
is practical love; — ^not the professed inward feeluig 
merely, but the feeling as shown by its appropriate 
fruits. 

It has been alleged, that tbe fruits of fisdth cannot be 
evidences of its reality to ourselves, however neces- 
sary they may be as proofs of it to others ; — ^that to 
ourselves no additional evidence is either necessary or 
possible, beyond the simple consciousness of believing. 
It is very evident that the Apostle John was not of 
this mind. And we should not forget that his mind 
is the mind of the Spirit If language have any mean- 
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iDgy the passage under review affirms that loye, — 
brotherly love, — ^love for the truth s sake, — ^love evinc- 
ing its genuineness by practical effort, and liberality, 
and self-denial, — is an evidence to ourselves ^' that we 
are of the truth,'* and that we have ^^ passed from 
death unto life." These phrases mutually explain 
each other. Some have said, that to know that we are 
" of the truth" may signify no more, than to know that 
what we are conscious to ourselves of believing is the 
genmne testimony of God — the true apostolic gospel. 
Even if this were its meaning, it would amount to 
much the same thing; inasmuch as it involves the 
admitted possibility of one description at least of mis- 
take and self-deception attending our consciousness, 
and that too one of first-rate importance, — the possi- 
bility of mistake in regard to the very object of our 
faith ;-— so that, while there is no error in the con- 
sciousness of believing, there may be material error in 
that which we are conscious we believe. But we 
deny that this is the meaning of the phrase. To be 
^* of the truth" refers to something ascertained and 
settled imder this denomination. ** The truth" is the 
gospel, — the testimony of God concerning his Son, — 
admitting of no variety : and to be of the truth is to 
be the real subjects of its influence, — knowing, believ- 
ing, loving it — ^feeling and exemplifying its spiritual 
power. *^ To this end was I bom," said Jesus to 
Pilate, " and for this cause came I into the world, that 
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I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one who 
is OF THE TRUTH heareth my voice." To be " of 
the truth/' then, is to be a genuine subject of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom. But to put it beyond doubt, that 
to *^ know that we are of the truth'' signifies more 
than knowing that what we are conscious of believing 
is the truth, — to put it beyond doubt, that the point 
to be ascertained is not the quality of that which we 
believe, but the state of our own minds and hearts 
towards the true gospel, — ^the Apostle employs, in a 
preceding verse, a different mode of speech, which is 
quite unsusceptible of any ambiguity of import — '^ We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren," verse 14. And surely 
no words can be more perfectly parallel, in amount of 
meaning, to those of our present text — " These things 
have I written to you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal 
lifef I have no doubt that in these words there is 
an intended reference, in an especial manner, to this 
very part of the epistle. 

The same strain continues in chap. v. 1— -5. 
'^ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God ; and every one that loveth him that b^at, 
loveth him also that is begotten of him. By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love 
God and keep his commandments. For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments ; and 
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his commandments are not grieyons. For whatsoever 
is bom of God overcometh the world : and this is the 
rietory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God ?" — On these 
Yenea, questions and observations of a similar kind 
might be founded, as on the others. But further en- 
largement is needless. That which I am desirous to 
establish is simply the general principle — that there 
are other things — ^things written — ^by which we are to 
^ know that we have eternal life,*' besides the simple 
consciousness of believing the divine testimony. — That 
consciousness, I have already granted, does warrant 
immediate confidence. The testimony may be received 
^' in the Holy Ghost and in much assurance,'* and may, 
in the very instant of receiving it, impart a joyful sense 
of pardon and acceptance to the sinner's heart. But 
is there any inconsistency in admitting this, and at the 
same time contending, on such scriptural grounds as 
have just been adduced, that the subsequent fruits of 
faith, in all the graces and virtues of Christian godli- 
ness, afford additional or confirinatory proof that in 
that consciousness there has been no self-deception ; — 
no misapprehension of the truth believed, — and no 
mistaking pf temporary impression and emotion for the 
enlightened and deliberate acceptance of the gospel ? 
that these fruits of faith are confirmations of the per- 
sonal confidence originally imparted by the simple 
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perception aad conscious belief of the testimony of 
God ? That many baye said they believed, who have 
made it abundantly manifest, in yarious ways, that they 
have been deceiving themselves, is matter of fact, 
established both by scripture and by experience. He, 
therefore, who " knoweth what is in man,'' and ibi^o 
has borne his testimony to the human heart as, being 
*^ deceitful above all things," so that there is no kind 
and no degree of self-deception of which it would be 
too much to pronounce it capable, — Ha has wisely 
superadded to the present consciousness of believing 
the truth, the evidence arising from its subsequent 
influence upon the character. And, in full consistency 
with the divine declaration of the imlimited deceitful- 
ness of the heart, — so exceedingly jealous is the 
inspired Apostle John of the hazards of self-deception, 
that he even dovbles his tests. Let me explain my 
meaning; for the circumstance is very worthy of 
notice. — ^We have seen how he makes brotherly love 
the evidence of saving faith. But is there no possi- 
bility of self-deception with regard to the exercise of 
this very love ? " It is love for the truth's sake ;"— 
love to the disciples of Christ, for their divine Master's 
sake; to tlie children of God, for their heavenly 
Father's sake : that is, it is love to the believers of the 
truth, to the disciples of Christ, to the children of 
God, AS SUCH. This is the test — uot mere general 
benevolence to men, as has often been erroneously 
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conceived, but "fove to the brethren.'* But with 
some of " the brethren" a man may chance to be, in 
yarious ways, connected ; and in these connexions, he 
may be sensible of esteem and affection. He may be 
attached to a disciple of Christ by the bond of natu- 
ral relationship ; and it may thus be a disciple whom 
he loyes, while it is not as a disciple that he loves 
him. He may esteem and be fond of him for his 
integrity in business, and for his amiable dispositions, 
his courteous affability, his obliging kindness, in the 
intercourse of life ; and yet, instead of loving him '^ for 
the truth's sake," he may smile at his profession of the 
truth as his weakness, and regret and lament, instead 
of approving and rejoicing in it. Instead of forming 
the ground and reason of his love, it may be the only 
thing about him that he dislikes. There are, then, 
possibilities of self-deception, in regard to that love 
which is the test of faith. On this account, as I have 
said, the Apostle doubles his tests. Having affirmed 
love to be the test of faith, he affirms something ^eu-- 
ther to be the test of love ; that is, the evidence of its 
being love that regards its objects as belonging to 
Christ, — as feUow-believers of the truth. Thus he 
writes in verses already quoted, chap. v. 1, 2. " Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bom of 
God : and every one that loveth him that begat, lov- 
eth them also that are begotten of him. By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love 
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God, and keep his commandments/' In the connexion 
in which these words stand, I can understand them in 
no other sense than this — that the evidence of our love 
to the " children of God** heing of the right sort,— of 
its regarding them as such, and arising from our love 
to the common Father of the family, is, our general 
ohedience to other parts of his will : that, if we are 
not otherwise showing our love to God by '^ keeping 
his commandments," it is a proof that our love to the 
brethren must regard them under some other charac- 
ter, and must spring from some different source than 
" love to Him that begat." 

But is not all this, some will be ready to say, cal- 
culated to subject believers to incessant uncertainty and 
doubt, rather than to impart to them the knowledge of 
their having eternal life? I would say in reply, 
first, that there is a previous question, namely, Have 
we not been giving the plain sense of scripture ? Is 
there any possibility of interpreting the language of 
the Apostle John, in the passages quoted, on any other 
principles ? They seem to me, indeed, not to require 
interpretation, but to contain as plain and explicit 
statements as words are capable of conveying. What 
else, then, are we to make of them ? Are we to set 
aside their obvious meaning, to put them to the tor- 
ture, and force them to give a different deliverance, in 
order that believers may retain their peace and com- 
fort more easily, with less necessity for self-jealousy 
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and the vigilance and constancy of practical godliness ? 
Far be it. Nor is there any need. For, secondly, 
it is yery evident that John was of a very different 
mind from those who fiemcy this view of matters fitted 
only to engender doubt and despondency. He saw no 
such consequences. In the first chapter, verses 3, 4, 
he says — *' That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
mth us ; and truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and mth his Son Jesus Christ. And these things 
write we unto you, that your joy may be full." He 
writes to them the testimony of the Gospel, that they 
might have fulness of joy. Does he, then, intend im- 
mediately to damp and unsettle the very joy he meant 
to inspire, when he proceeds to say, verses 4 — 7, 
*^ This, then, is the message, which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all. If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth : but if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another; and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin ?*' Assuredly not. He takes 
it for granted, that wherever the joy sprung from a 
right understanding and faith of the divine testimony, 
the faith that produced the joy would, at the same 
time, produce holy principles and holy practice ; and 
that where the latter did not appear, the former was 
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indabitably spurious. Again : so feir is this inspired 
writer from conceiving, that to make love to the 
brethren a test and evidence of our having ^^ passed 
from death unto life*' was only to fill believers with 
the doubts and fears of a self-righteous spirit, and to 
unhinge and destroy their confidence, — ^that he pro- 
nounces it, as we have seen, in the most imequivocal 
terms, the very means of^^ knowing that we are of the 
truth," and of ^^ assuring our hearts'* before God: 
for indeed he had no conception of a consciousness of 
faith, without a consciousness of love. So that the 
very way of trying ourselves, which some modem 
Christians allege can have no effect but that of filling 
the mind with disquieting uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion, is the very way which this Apostle prescribes 
for the attainment of knowledge, confidence, and 
assurance. 

It is true, there is an alternative.' So there must 
be ; so there ought to be. Let us, for a moment, take 
up again the different views already given of eternal 
life. Is it not true, that life as to spiritual character 
is as essential a part of life eternal, as life in regard to 
pardoned state f that sanctification is as necessary a 
part of salvation as justification ? And in order to our 
^' knowing that we have eternal life," is it not, there- 
fore, as indispensable that we should know we have 
the latter as that we should know we have the former ? 
The JBame faith that justifies, sanctifies. The same 

F 
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faith that introduces to a state of pardon, hecomes the 
principle of spiritual life in the soul. The two are 
inseparable. If our faith does not sanctify us, it has 
not justified us. Our peace with God, we may be 
assured, is not legitimate, unless the faith from which it 
has arisen " purifies the heart," '^ works by loye," and 
is ''the victory that overcometh the world.** I am 
not, in saying so, departing from my position that the 
simple spiritual perception and belief of the gospel tes- 
timony, — ^the testimony of ''grace reigning through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord," is enough to give immediate and well-founded 
peace and confidence towards God. No : I delight in 
the persuasion and announcement of this blessed truth. 
It is one of the most animating in the ministry of the 
gospel. " The entrance of God's word giveth light.** 
It diffuses through the soul of the believing sinner a 
joy unknown and unfelt before. — But all the parts of 
divine truth are in harmony ; and each ought to have 
its due degree of prominence. John most clearly 
teaches us, that we are not to confine ourselves to the 
mere consciousness of believing, making that our sole 
inquiry ; — that we must go farther ; that we must look 
to the subsequent effects of our faith, as the proofii, 
the substantial and unequivocal proofs, of its regarding 
th6 true object of faith revealed in the gospel, and 
consequently of our interest in Christ and our having 
eternal life. John, I say» doea this. And Paul does 
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this. And Christ himself does this. Listen to hit 
own words : — " Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
hear much fruit ; so shall ye he my disciples. As the 
Father hath loved me, so have I loved you : continue 
ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall ahide in my love ; even as I have kept my Fa- 
ther's commandments, and abide in his love. These 
things have I spoken unto yon, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full. This 
is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command yon. 
Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called 
you friends ; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father 1 have made known unto you."* — This is a 
most important and decisive passage in our present 
argument, and full of practical instruction. Is it 
asked. How are we to make it appear that we are 
Christ's disciples ? — the answer is — *^ Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit : so shall ye 
be my disciples," verse 8. How are we to continue 
in the enjoyment or experience of his love ? '^ As the 
F^her hath loved me, so have I loved you : continue 
ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye 

, • John XV. 8—15. 
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shall abide in my loye ; even as I have kept my Fa- 
ther's commandments, and abide in bis love/' Terses 
9^ 10. How is the Savionr to have joy in ns, and onr 
joy in him ^to be full ? " These things,** — namely 
respecting their fhiitfiilness as branches in the vine, 
Uieir keeping his commandments, their loving one 
another — '^ these things have I spoken unto yon that 
my joy in you might remain, and that your joy might 
be full," yerse 11.* How are we to know that we 
are amongst the friends of Jesus ? '* Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you,'* rerse 14. 
It is true that Jesus hath said — and blessed be his 
name for baring said and for having recorded it I — 
** him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.'' 
Yes : he receives into his friendship,— -'' receives gi«- 

* ** That my Joy in you might remain, and that your joy 
might he fulL'* The arrangement of the words in the first 
clause by our translators is ambiguous,— << that my joy might 
remain in you. ** The English reader i s apt to connect the wcnrds 
** in you" with the verb '* remain," as if the joy of which the 
Saviour spoke was a joy possessed by them, and of which he 
wished the continuance in their hearts. But he evidently in- 
tends to express the idea of a mutual or reciprocal joy— •bis joy 
in them, and their joy in him : and he teaches them that if they 
adhered to his will, in faithful, and impartial, and persevering 
obedience, his joy in them should remain, and their own joy in 
him should be fulL— I have not thought it necessary to say any 
thing in the way of proof on the verse preceding — because it is 
so very obvious, that ** abiding in his love'* signifies ahiding, 
not in the exercise of their love to him, but in the enjoyment 
of his love to them. 
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ciously and loyes freely,*' eyery sinner who comes to 
him in simplicity of heart, and casts himself unreserv- 
edly npon his mercy. But this bears no sort of 
resemblance to a case with which it has been com- 
pared—weakly and strangely compared; namely> a 
man's writing on a slip of paper, in presence of an- 
other, the following words — ", Whoever receives from 
my hand this paper and this declaration, I hold him 
for my friend," and then, having put his name to it, 
presenting it to the individual, and saying to him — 
^^ Receive this from my hand, and believe my testi- 
mony, for I am a creditable person." — Who does not, 
at one glance, perceive the fallacy of this comparison ? 
What is there in it at all analogous to the case which 
it is designed to illustrate ? That which, in the latter, 
corresponds to the written paper must, it is presumed, 
be the written word of God. Is it then, by his having 
this word put into his handy that any sinner is assured 
of his being a friend of Christ ? Is it by any such 
external sign that the Saviour gives any individual such 
assurance ? No, verily. Such a transaction as the one 
described amounts to the very same thing as naming 
the individual, name and surname. It is puerile to say, 
there is no name in the paper. The act of writing it 
in his presence, and putting it into his hand, is as 
effectual a singling of him out, as if the name had been 
written, and a distinctive description annexed to it. 
But it is not by having the word of the Lord put into 
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his hand that any sinner can know his reconciliation 

to God, or his being one of the friends of Christ. 

Were that the case, we should only require to present 

a man with a New Testament in order to his being 

80, and being assured of it ; and all must be the friends 

of Jesus into whose hands his word has come. But 

it is not so. The sinner requires not merely to receive 

the divine testimony into his hand^ but to receive it by 

fidth into his heart, in order to his being reconciled to 

God, and reckoned amongst the true friends of Christ : 

— «md those friends, having received his testimony, are 

to be distinguished by its practical influence : *^ Ye are 

my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you." * 

' * The comparison referred to in the text is taken from the lit- 
tle tract by Dr Malan, before cited. 1 have reason to know, 
that the Dr occasionally had recourse, when in this country, to 
the very method he describes in the tract. Lest any, howevw, 
should suspect that the allusion I have made to his comparison 
is not suflGicient to do it impartial justice, I give the whole in 
its connexion ; — I only wish I could have done it the justice of 
quoting the original, or of re-translating it : — 

** Pastor. * He who believes in Jesus Christ, has eternal 
life ;* John iii. 36. Do you not know this declaration of the 
word of God ? Very well, but you appear to think it obscure or 
equivocal. John. Never, I do not believe that. Yes, all those 
who say — 1 believe in Jesus Christ, are the elected of God, 
bought of the Lord, with saved souls. All the world are then 
chosen, for there are many people who dare say that they be- 
lieve in the Son of God. Pastor. You observe, that the word 
does not say, that those who say they believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, in Jesus Christ, or who imagine falsely that they believe, 
have eternal life ; but this infallible word says, that those who 
believe in effect and really, have this life ; so then, the multitude 
in Christian nations who profess to believe in Jesas Christ, is 
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It is not eaoogh) then, for a man to say — ^VHe that 
believeth shall he saved ; I am conscious of helieving ; 
tb«%fore I know I am saved :" or — ^* He that heliev- 

not proof that they believe in effect ; but if this multitude believe 
in effect on the Saviour, certainly theywill have eternal life. Johk. 
Thus, then, Sir, whoever is able to assure himself that he believes 
on the Saviour, then he will be certain that he has actually the 
life eternal, and that he is also elected.— ( The minister took a tiule 
bit ^f paper and wrote upon it these words: ) 'Whoever receives from 
my hand this paper, and this declaration, I hold him for my 
friend : (hejTuthis name to these words, and presenting it to John^ he 
said to him,) Receive this from my hand, and believe my testi- 
mony, for I am a creditable person:' — John took the paper and read 
what the minister had written,) Pastor. How am 1 to regard 
y«a, John, after this testimony that I have given you? John. 
I have for a friend the minister. Pastor. Is it from you to me 
that this friendship flows, or is it from me to you ? John. It 
is from you to me. Pastor. Do you hesitate .to say that I 
am your friend, and that you have become mine ? John. If I said 
I did not believe you, I would tell you a lie. Pastor. Do you, 
then, look with affection towards me, or is it I with affection 
towards you? for you are assured that I am your friend, and 
that I r^ard you as mine. John. I r^[ard nothing but your 
good-will in my affairs. Pastor. And how are you assured 
that this good will is addressed to you? John. Because yon 
have been pleased to say it, and I do not doubt your veracity. 
Pastor. I am sure that 1 have not written your name, as my 
friend ; why then do you know that I have mentioned you in 
particular? John. You have written with your own hand, 
that whoever receiveth this paper, you shall have him for a 
friend ; and because I have received this paper, and because I 
know that you are of good authority, I have no doubt at all 
upon the subject. Pastor, lliat is, then, because you have 
been certain, on the one hand, of having received this paper 
from my hand, and on the other hand, that I am of good 
authority, that you are certain of poesessing, at the present, my 
affection. John. I do not think that I am able to speak stronger 
upon this point, without insulting your veracity.'' 
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eth on the Son of God hath everlasting life ; I am 
conscious to myself that I do believe on the Son of 
God ; therefore I am sure I have everlasting Hfe." It 
may be perfectly true. The consciousness may r^ard 
the true testimony of the gospel ; and the conclusion 
may be in accordance with fact, — ^that is, with the real 
character and condition of him who draws it. But if 
it be so, there will be, along with the consdousness of 
believiog, an additional consciousness— the consdons* 
ness of loving^ and the consciousness of desiring and 
endeavouring to keep God's commandments ; a con- 
sciousness of the inward symptoms of that spiritual 
life, which uniformly commences at the same moment 
that the sinner, believing in Christ, passes from con- 
demnation to acceptance and life in the eye of law.^ — 
True, indeed, there will at the same time be a consd- 
ousness of failure, — of incessant and universal failure,— - 
of offending in many things, and of imperfection in 
all. This is a consciousness as indispensable as the 
other. He who flatters himself into the fwcy that 
he has '^ already attained, or is already perfect,'' is a 
miserable self-deceiver. How, then, do you ask, is 
peace to be maintained in the soul ? How is it possi- 
ble, that, with this unceasing consdousness of failure, 
the believer should ever enjoy it ? I answer — in the 
same way in which that Apostle enjoyed it, who says 
of himself — ^' I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man : but I see another law in my members, 
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warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into' captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bars. O wretdied man that I am ! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this deadi? I thank Grod, 
threogh Jesus Christ onr Lord."* ** The peace of God, 
keeping the heart and mind through Christ Jesus," ill 
not incompatible with the inward struggle between die 
opposite principles of the flesh and the Spirit. If it 
were, of what bosom on earth could that peace be the 
cheering inmate ? Whilst with the consciously sincere 
desire and endeavour to '^ glorify God in our body and 
spirit which are God s,'' there mingles a consciousness 
of sin and shortcoming in every act and word and 
thought, this latter consciousness should just lead the 
believer to the same source of peace from which he 
originally derived it. It should keep alive upon his 
mind a constant and deep impression of the necessity 
of such recurrence. The beginning of his confidence 
must be held fast unto the end. He is not to gather 
something of his own in the course of hiis progress in 
the divine life, to be associated with the work of Christ 
as the ground of his confidence. The work of Christ 
must stand alone, gloriously alone ; infinitely sufficient 
in itself, and dishonoured and contaminated by every 
association of it with the very best of human service* 
Even to the end, Christ must be 'to the believing soul 

• Rom. vii. 22-25. 
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** all its salvation, and all its desire/' The last prayer 
most be the same with the first, '^ God be merciful to 
me, a sinner !*' The whole experience of the spiritual 
conflict must give increasing simplicity as well as fer- 
vency to his glorying in the cross ; his growing sensi- 
bility to his own unworthiness making him feel the 
more the entireness of his dependence on grace. — This 
is the view given of the matter in 1 John i. 9, 10, with 
ii. 1, 2. " If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, 
we make him a liar, and his word is not in us. — My 
little children, these things write I unto you, that ye 
sin not. And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And He 
is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world." Tliese 
words contain a statement admirably adapted to pre- 
serve at once from presumption, and from despair ; 
guarding alike against each of the two extremes. 
Who does not feel presumption in sin repressed, when 
he hears the declaration, ** These things write I unto 
you, THAT YE SIN NOT ?*' and who, amidst his con- 
sciousness of many sins and universal failure, does not 
feel the weight of despair lifted from his spirit, and 
his heart still cheered with a sense of God s love and 
with the light of hope, when it is added, " And if any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
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FiiXHSRy Jesus Christ the righteous?'* — Bnt, 
while we mast be ever " looking unto Jeans/' and 
making Him, who is our <^ propitiation'* and our *' Ad- 
vocate/' our simple and exclusive confidence ; not only 
will our peace be the more steadfast ; — ^there is another 
effect which will at the same time result, — the holy 
influence of the truth will be the greater and the more 
apparent, the practical efficiency of fiuth being in pro- 
portion to its simplicity. The same believing view of 
the cross, which conveys peace to the conscience, con- 
veys at the same time purity to the heart ; so that 
there is some radical and deadly error, when a man 
professes that by " looking unto Jesus" he has found 
peace, if there be no appearance of his having found 
holiness. Of this, however, we shall have occasion to 
say a little more by and by. I close this branch of my 
subject with the words of the Apostle Peter, by which 
the statements that have been made are strikingly 
confirmed. He enjoins upon believers that they '^ give 
diligence to make their calling and election sure :" 
which amounts to much the same thing as ** knowing 
that they had eternal life.'* — And what is his inspired 
direction for the attainment of this end ? Is it simply 
to think of their consciousness of believing f By no 
means. Simple faith in Jesus is presupposed; and 
the exhortation given is to its various practical mani- 
festations : — '^ Giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue (fortitude,) and to fortitude knowledge, and to 
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knowledge temperuiGe ; and to temjpBrwate, pstience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godEness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For if 
these things be in yon, and abound, they make yon that 
ye shall neither be barren (Gr. idle) nor nafrintfal in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that 
lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar <^, 
and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old 
sins. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure ; for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall : for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into the ererlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ."* 
And the mention of this ** abundant entrance into 
Christ's everlasting kingdom,'* leads me forward natu- 
rally to the inquiry, how believers are to '^ know that 
they have eternal life,*' in regard to their Juiure pros' 
pects — '^ the life that is to come.'' 

SECTION IV. 

I come now, as I have said in the close of the pre- 
ceding section, to consider the question, how believers 
are to '* know that they have eternal life," as it re- 
gards their future prospectSy their hopes of the life to 
come. — And to this question, my general answer is 
very short. We have seen what is written, whereby 

* 2 Pet i. 6—11. 
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belieTera are to know that they have life in regard to 
legal state f and in regard to spiriimLl character. When 
the inqnirjTy tben^ respects their prospects for the life 
to come, mj reply to it is, that their security for the 
life of heaven arises from a wiion of the evidences, qj 
the other two. Thus :— -if we know^ in the first in- 
stance, our haviag ^^ passed from death unto life " in 
regard to our state before God, or^ in other wprds 
our having our sms forgiven, and the sentence of death 
withdrawn, — by simply taking God at his word, in 
that testimony which assures of acceptance and for- 
giveness all who come to him in the name of his Son . 
— ^if, again, we know our haviog become the subjects 
of spiritual life, by consciousness of the symptoms of 
that life within us, as they are described in the scrip- 
tures, and by all the manifestations of faith there ^- 
cified, — by the correspondence between the Spirit's 
testimony in the word, and the Spirits work in our 
souls : — we know that we have a legitimate and scrip-* 
turally-founded hope of the life to come, by the union 
of both. 

When a sinner spiritually understands and receives 
the gospel, the same truth which gives him a sense of 
forgiveness, and peace with God, necessarily gives 
Lim at the same time, hope. The fear of the wrath 
to come, or of the second death, arises from a con- 
sciousness of guilt and of righteous condenmation, 
and must always be in proportion to the vividness and 
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dqrth of snch Gonscioiuiiess. The same fiaith, there- 
fore, — that is, the helief of the same truth, that takes 
away the sense of condemnation and the fears of wrath, 
must proportionally impart the hope of life. The two 
are, in the nature of things, inseparable, and may, 
indeed, be regarded as one and the same. — Now, it 
ia of essential consequence to observe, (what has be- 
fore been briefly hinted,) that the ground of the hope 
which thus enters the mind when the gospel is be- 
liered, continues ever after the same, without addi- 
tion, without change. The sinner can never have 
any thing else, — and never any thing more. He may 
obtain clearer and larger views of the foundation of 
his hope : but if the grace of God through the finished 
work of Jesus was its ground at the first (and if it 
had any other it was false and unsanctioned); the 
same grace, through the same all-perfect work, must 
continue to be its ground to the last. The entire 
course of the believer s experience and service, how- 
ever long, however spiritual, however zealous, and 
active, and useful, however beneficial to men, how- 
ever glorifying to God,--<;an add nothing whatever 
to it. Nothing thought, or felt, or said, or done by 
him, can ever be incorporated with it without profanity, 
and without subvening, in regard to the sinner who 
would 80 desecrate and dishonour it, its power to 
save. The work which constitutes this foundation 
was completed on Calvary. It was to that finished 
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work of Bubstitationary obedience onto death that 
Jehovah set his seal of approbation and acceptance, 
when he raised his Son from the dead. It remains-to 
this hour the same ; and so does the divine satisfac- 
tion in it. He who builds upon it simply as it stands, 
is safe: but he who presumes to introduce into it 
any thing of his own, — to combine with it any thing 
whatever of his own doing or his own devising, for- 
feits life and hope by the presumption: — ^he "fsMs 
from grace,*' and '* Christ becomes of no effect unto 
him." Let the believer, then, remember, that, make 
of his experience what he will, no part of it must he 
ever think of incorporating with the work of Christ in 
the ground of his hope. Nothing of ours can be 
admitted there ; nothing done by us, nothing wrought 
in us; neither faith, itself, nor any of its fruits. 
'^ Other foundation," either in whole or in part, " can 
no. man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.** 
Who, indeed, can ever add to what Jesus, with his 
dying breath, declared he had finished ? The attempt 
is a denial of its perfection. Who can mend without 
marring, — ^who can touch without polluting it? It 
is a work, in which the hand of the Master has left 
nothing to be filled up or improved by the disciple. It 
stands forth in all its divine excellence and complete- 
ness, challenging the admiration, and inviting the con- 
fidence, of the chief of sinners, but disclaiming any co- 
operation from the chief of saints. Who will presume 
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to affix any codicil to that will^ to which the seal of 
Haaven has been appended, sanctioning its proTisiona 
as perfect and unalterable ? To the very last hour of 
the believer's life, the ground of his hope remains the 
same. He wishes no change. The more he knows 
of himself, the more sensitively does he shrink from the 
thought of associating aught of his with the divine 
work of his Lord: and the more he knows of his Lord, 
the firmer does his confidence become, and with the 
greater simplicity and ezdusiveness does he adopt the 
Apostle's language, ^^ God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, whereby 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world." 
But while this is truth, important truth, on which 
we cannot too strongly insist ; — ^that no obedience of 
ours, nothing of ours whatever, at the close any more 
than at the commencement of our course, can ever 
come to be any part of the ground of our confidence :— • 
yet in perfect harmony with this truth, we say, with- 
out hesitation, that the soundness and legitimacy of 
our hope, as truly resting on the right foundation, is 
manifested by the influence, in other respects, of the 
faith from which it arises. This is clear and simple* 
There is no mysticism in it, — ^no difficulty, even to 
the weakest mind, in comprehending it. The same 
faith which imparts hope, is described as *^ purifying 
the heart," Acts xv. 9 ; as " working by love,'* Gal. 
V. 6 ; — as "the victory that overcometh the world," 
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1 John Y. 4, 5. If these, then, accordmg to soriptare^ 
are concomitant e£Pect8 of the faith of the Gospel ; if 
they are nnifontily snch, wherever that fiedth exists ^*— 
does it not nnavoidably follow, that the hope is noi 
gennine^ bnt spnrions and delnsire, which is not ae-* 
companied by them ? The faith itself enters not) nor 
do any of these effects of it, the lore, the pnrity, the 
victory over the world, enter, in any degree whatever, 
into the ground of the hope ; but the soundness of the 
hope is ascertained, first by the scriptural simplicity of 
the ground on which it professes to rest, and then by 
the evidence that such is its ground, arising from the 
appearance along with it of these concomitant effects^ 
Let us take one or two scriptural illustrations of this 
position. *^ Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we 
know, that when he shall appear we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him" (in Christ— .'fsr »ut^) " puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure."*-— In these wordt> 
we have the obfect of hope, the ground of hope, and 
the inflttence of hope.— Does not the passage, then, 
which is so very pointed and explicit in stating ihef 
uniformity of the influence—" Every man that has this 
hope in Christ purifies himself as Christ is pure**— > 
does it not, I say, warrant, and even necessitate, the 

* 1 John iii. 8, 3. 
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eolichnricii, that where the iBflnenee does not appear,—* 
where he who professes to entertain the hope is not so 
purifying himself, — ^there most be some mistake, as to 
die object, or the ground, or both, — some hypocritical 
profession, or some self-delusion ? The affirmation is 
not, that every man who has this hope in Christ must 
be pure as Christ is pure, — that is, must be free from 
all sin : — it is only that he "puri/ieth himself even as 
Christ is pure.'* This is his desire, this his exercise* 
His heart is set upon conformity to Jesus, as the highest 
point of his holy ambition ; and by prayer, and all the 
instituted means of spiritual improvement, he seeks the 
attainment of this progressive conformity in holiness. 
He who is not doing this, shows that he is not really 
possessed of the hope described ; for he is not under its 
influence. Consider the very nature of the hope. 
What is it ? It is the hope of being like Christ, and 
of deriving our perfected happiness from the perfection 
of this conformity. Now, do we ever hope for any 
thing which we do not desire ? No : the very idea 
of hope implies that the object of it is agreeable to us. 
And do we ever in earnest desire any thing, which, 
when actually set before us, and placed within reach 
of attainment, we leave unheeded, without pursuing 
or making any effort to acquire it ? No : while every 
object of hope is an object of desire ; whatever is the 
object of desire we seek to obtain. If, therefore, we 
are really hoping for likeness to Christ, we must be 
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denting' likeness to Christ ; and if we be sincerely and 
earnestly desiring it, we most be seeking its attain'' 
menu It is on this simple principle that John ai^ee ; 
for his words are not merely a declaration, but an 
argument. We cannot Kve in sin, if we are hoping 
for and desiring holiness : — we cannot be happy in sin, 
if we are really expecting to derire our future felicity 
from holiness. ^' Eternal life'* is a life of perfect happi- 
ness springing from perfect holiness. If we indeed 
have this in hope, we must of necessity be now seeking 
to be holy. Holiness and happiness must be associated 
n our minds ; and the association will not regard the 
future only, but the present ; — ^for if holiness be fitted 
to give happiness hereafter, it must be fitted to give 
happiness now ; and if we are expecting our happiness 
from it hereafter, we must be seeking our happiness 
from it now. Our hope will thus give the tone to 
our life. We shall "purify ourselves as Christ is 
pure ;" or, in the words of another Apostle, we shall 
*' follow holiness, without which nq man shall see the 
Lord." — And if thb be true, does it not follow as an 
unavoidable sequence, that no man who has not holi- 
ness has any well-founded hope of " seeing the Lord," 
-—which is the same thing as any well-founded hope 
of " eternal life ?" 

2 Cor. V. I — 6. ** For we know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of Grod, an house not made with hands, eter- 
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nal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to he clothed upon with onr house which is 
from hearen : if so he that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened : not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. Now, he that hath wrought us 
for the self-same thing is God^ who also hath given 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are 
always confident,'* &c. — In these interesting verses, 
in the explanation of which I cannot enlarge— *- 
we have I. The object of hope, — ^the restoration of the 
'* earthly house of this tabernacle," (our bodily frame, 
the souFs temporary lodging) at the ** resurrection of 
the just,'* in a new state of glory, and purity, and 
incorruption, to be the permanent residence of its 
divinely sanctified inhabitant : — 2. The earnest of its 
attainment, consisting in the present possession of the 
Holy Spirit, — a possession of which the appropriate 
manifestation is ^^ the fruits of the Spirit :*'— and 3. 
This possession of the Spirit imparting tor^idenee to 
hope : — " Who hath also given us the earnest of the 
Spirit. Therefore we are always confident.'* — 
These things being so, is it not right,— is it not indis- 
pensable, — do not both scripture and reason require 
it, — that, in considering how we are to " know that 
we have eternal life** as the object of well-authorized 
hope, we make it a part of our inquiry whether we 
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have the earnest, — the present earnest of future pos- 
session. And in what other way is it possible to find 
an answer to such an inquiry, than by examining 
whether the fruits of the Spirit be produced by us ? 
*' Hereby we do know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath given us :"* " Hereby know we 
that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his Spirit."t 

A distinction has been made by some writers, be- 
tween the '^ full assurance of faitK* and the '^ full 
assurance of hope ;'* which has by many been adopted, 
I cannot but think, without due deliberation. They 
are both, it is true, scriptural phrases : — ^^ Let us draw 
near with true hearts, inJuU assurance of faith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water:" J — ^**And we 
desire that every one of you do show the same dili- 
gence, to the/fi^ assurance of hope unto the end."§ — 
In entering on the consideration of this distinction, 
which is important, and intimately connected with the 
present branch of my subject, I must be allowed to 
premise an observation or two respecting the meaning 
and apostolic use of the word in Greek which our 
translators render assurance and full assurance. I 
have often thought that this word (vXn^o^ta) has had 
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at times more definiteness and precision of meaning 
attached to it, than really belongs to it as used by 
Paul. I refer to the systems of those who found upon 
his expressions what they formally denominate the doc- 
trine of assurance, — the doctrine of the assurance of 
faith. — In such systems it signifies (although, as we 
shall see^ those who so use it are not always consistent 
with themselves) absolute undoubting certainty. Now 
it is at once admitted, that with such certainty the 
divine testimony is entitled to be believed. It is the 
duty of every intelligent creature to yield an undoubt- 
ing credence to whatever is ascertained to have come 
Irom Him ^^ with whom it is impossible to lie.*' It is 
in this respect — the immutable veracity of the testifier 
•—that ^' the testimony of God is greater than that of 
men."* Those, therefore, who hold (as some, we 
haye shown, do) that their own personal salvation is 
as really a part of the divine record as the fact of 
Christ's resurrection, or the satisfaction of God in the 
work of his Son, are doubtless (were this view at all 
correct) consistent with themselves in maintaining 
assurance in this sense. Were it indeed as they say — 
to entertain a single doubt of their salvation would be 
to doubt the divine yeracity, and to ^' make God a 
liar."_And the same thing might be said of those, 
too, who hold that the sinner, when called to believe 

* 1 John Y. 9. 
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the^ gospel, is called to believe, as a part of the divio« 
testimony, that Chrtst is his. If this were a part of 
the testimony of God, it would, without question, be 
his duty to believe it with an immediate and unwaver* 
ing assurance ; nothing short of this coming fully up 
to what the divine word is entitled to— But we for- 
merly saw the fallaciousness of such statements. 

It appears to me, that in the New Testament, the 
term is not used with any such definite and explicit 
precision ; but that it simply means a strong persua' 
sion or confidence, such as admits of various degrees^ 
-^There are only two other places where it occurs^ 
besides the two already mentioned. In one of them. 
Col. ii. 2. the strong expression, '^ unto all riches of 
theJiiU CLssurance of understanding," appears to meaa 
a clear, comprehensive, soul-establishing acquaintance 
with divine truth, or, as Doddridge translates it, " the 
richest and most assured understanding of the gospel." 
Now in this application of the word, there is evidently 
the idea of progressive degrees of attainment in divine 
knowledge ; which after all, the Apostle knew, would 
still be very imperfect here; as he elsewhere teachaes 
— -'< For now we see through a glass darkly, but tbea 
face to face ; now I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.*' — But it is to the 
other occurrence of the word that I especially call the 
readers attention. It is in 1 Thess. i. 5, <^ For our 
gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
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power, and in tlie Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.'* 
—The word, it onght to he noticed, which is here 
rendered simply assurance is the same with that which, 
in its other three occurrences, is translated yk// asmr- 
once, — Here, therefore, we have " much full ossftT" 
once.** The accompanying adjective ^ much'^ clearly 
shows, that, whatever notions some may choose to 
Attach to the word in theological systems, the Apostle 
uses it with a latitude of meaning,— to express what 
was susceptihle of diverse measures, — something, of 
idneh there might he, if not properly Uttky yet various 
degrees of abundance. And this will be still more 
evident, when the passage is compared with another — 
** We are bound to thank God always for you, breth- 
ren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth ei:- 
ceedingly, and the charity (love) of every one of you 
all toward each other aboundeth."* Here, the reader 
will observe, to the very persons who had received 
ihe gospel with full assurance, with much full assurance, 
he says ^^ your faith groweth exceedingly" Now, how 
could this be ? How could it grow beyond full assur- 
ance, if the word were used by Pftul with the definite- 
ness'wherewith some have adopted it into their systems? 
Some, I am aware, of those who have so adopted it^ 
may be found at tin^ allowing that the assurance 
for which they contend is an assurance which admits 

* 2 Theas. i. S. 
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of degrees. But in admitting this, tbey are inconsid- 
erate and self-contradictory. For surely^ if any thing 
be self-evident, this is — that all degrees ofaeaurance 
must of necessity imply corresponding degrees of un- 
certainty. They who consistently hold what is termed 
the doctrine of assurance, must hold that the believer 
in Christ should never doubt of bis state, any more 
than he should doubt the truth of the divine testimony. 
Such assurance is evidently incompatible with doubt, — 
Mrith any doubts Where doubt begins, assurance ends. 
Yet what higher degree of assurance can there be, than 
assurance without doubt — undoubting assurance ? The 
truth is, there can be no higher^ — and, in strict pro- 
priety of speech, there can be no lower. For assurance 
that is not imdoubting, or, in other words, doubting 
assurance, is a plain and palpable contradiction ; the 
same as if we should speak of uncertain certainty/. All, 
therefore, who speak of degrees of assurance, must 
necessarily take the word in a looser and more general 
acceptation ; — forgetting, however, that the moment 
they do so, they take away from it all its fitness for 
being the basis of a peculiar scheme of doctrine, or tfcie^ 
vox signata of a party : — ^for, in the general senae of 
strong persuasion or confidence towards God, it has in 
it nothing that is. at all distinctive of one scheme or of 
one party from another. It is in this general sense, I 
am persuaded, that the Apostle Paul employs the word : 
—and on this account I have long been of opinion, 

G 
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that a great deal more than enough has been made of 
the word, when a distinct doctrine has been founded 
vpon the use of it. It is evidently in its absolute sense 
alone, that it can properly be made the basis of any 
peculiar teoet. And when taken in its absolute sense, 
and proQDooncedy in that sense, to be, in every instance, 
indispensable, its absurdity becomes absolute. For, to 
affirm that there can be no faith but the faith of assur- 
ance—what is it but to affirm that there can be no 
£ulh bat what is perfect ; — that it cannot be weaker 
or stronger, either in different believers, or in the same 
bdiever at different times ; and that it is unsuscepti- 
ble either of growth or of declension I And what is 
this but to affirm, that the spiritual discernment or 
knowledge of the truth must in all be the same, and 
in all perfect ? for to this discernment faith must of 
necessity be proportioned. And does such a hypo- 
thesis accord with fact ? does it accord with reason ? 
does it accord with scripture ?— ^That the sinner, on 
his receiving the gospel, may have a full assurance, 
or undoubting confidence before God, of the safety of 
his state, on the ground of the full and free mercy 
which it reveals through the blood of the cross, I have 
already more than once admitted* But there is a wide 
difference between may and must. To affirm that 
every sinner, on his first believing apprehension of 
the truth, musi have this full assurance, this undoubt- 
iqg confidence, is, I repeat, to affirm, that the discern- 
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ment and fail^ of all believing sinners must at the 
very outset be the same, and that in all it most be 
perfect. A large portion of the controversy seems to 
me to turn upon this simple but important di£ference 
between may and must. 

The distinction, to which I have alluded, between 
the assurance of faith and the assurance cfhope^ is in 
itself a sufficiently intelligible one. It is similar to 
one on which I have all along been proceeding, — ^that, 
namely, between the belief of the divine testimony hi 
the word, and confidence of personal interest in the 
blessings of life eternal which the testimony reveals ; 
a very obvious distinction, — ^the truth of God's word, 
and the reality of any sinner's interest in its blessii^, 
being two things altogether independent of each other, 
and resting on different kinds of evidence^— -The dis* 
tinction has been stated thus : ** There is this re- 
markable difference between the assurance of faith 
and the assurance of hope, that when men first become 
possessed of the former, they obtain it without their 
using any endeavours in search of it ; for it comes to 
them unsent for, as it did to the Thessaloniaiis >^ 
whereas the assurance of hope is enjoyed only by 
those' who " give all diligence to obtain it." * — Again : 
" The first was called for in a man's first profession of 
the faith upon his first hearing the gospel, in order to 

* Sandeman's Lettem on TheroA and Aspaslo. rtL U. p. 170. 
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his being acknowledged for a Christian. The assur- 
ance of hope, again, is an enjoyment proposed to them 
that believe, and have already begun the Christian 
race, which they were called to follow after, and to 
give all diligence to obtain/* * 

When I say that there does not appear to me any 
foimdation for a separation of the two, my readers 
may possibly be startled, as if this were hardly in full 
agreement with my former statements. .The following 
obserrations, however, will clearly show, I trust, that 
there is a perfect harmony ; that the two are insepara- 
ble ; that they must bear an undeviating proportion to 
each other ; that they must rise and sink, wax and 
wane, live and die together. 

1. The belief of the truth is the spring or origin 
qf hope, — The two are invariably conjoined in the 
word of God, as cause and effect. Thus in Heb. vi. 
13—19, immediately following the exhortation to 
*' give all diligence to thejiill assurance of hope unto 
the end,'' the apostle says : — '' For when God made 
promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself, saying. Surely blessing I 
will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 
And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained 
the promise. For men verily swear by the greater ; 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all 

* Sandemaii*8 Letters on Theron and Aspasio, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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strife. Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that by two immu- 
table things, in which it was impossible for God to 
lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have 
fied for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us ; which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 
within the vail." — The word and oath of Grod are 
addressed to faith ; and then, from the belief of what 
God has declared by his word, and attested by his 
oath, arises the hope, — ^the ^^ sure and stedfast" hope, 
that is *^the anchor of the soul," and that ^* enters 
within the yail." Again : — *^ Forasmuch as ye know that 
ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, from your vain conversation received by tra- 
dition from your fathers; but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot : who verily was fore-ordamed before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest in these 
last times for yon, who by him do believe in God, 
that raised him up from the dead, and gave him g^ctry ; 
that your faith and hope might be in God/'* Here, 
in like manner, hope is inseparably associated with 
" faith in God,'* as ^^ raising up Jesus fr^m the dead." 
It is founded in it. It arises out of it. So it is in 

* 1 Pet. L 18-^1. 
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all the stetements of Scripture. And how could it be 
otherwke? For to it it in the nature of things. 
'^ Therefore^ being justified by faiihy we have peace 
with Grod through our Lord Jesus Chri8t,-^y whom 
ako we hare had access byfaiih into this graoe wherein 
wo standi and rejoice in hope of the glory of God."* 
<* The Ood of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
hetieving, that ye may abound in hope, dirongfa the 
power of the Holy Ghost."t It should be recollected, 
lAmt fidth respects the promise as well as the teetimomf 
of God. We belioTe the former to bo faithfoly as 
wril as the latter to be true. In this respect, ftdth and 
hope are almost identified ; foi* the faith of the promise 
eimiot in possibility be separated from the hope of its 
iidfilment. Hence what the apostle says of faith in 
Heb. xi. 1 , that it is " the confidence of things hoped 
for," 

2. If hope thus springs from the faith of the truth, 
or^ more correctly, from the truth belieyed, it follows, 
that in proportion to the simplicity and firmness of 
our fiaith must be the strength and liveliness of our 
hope. This seems a natural and almost self-erident 
consequence. Yet it may be worth while to illustrate 
it by two or three examples^ — Of Abraluim it is said, 
** Who is the father of us all (as it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations) before Him whom 

» Rom. V. 1, & f Rom. xv. IS. 
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be believed, even God, wbo qnickeneth tbe de^, tnd 
calletfa those tbuigB wbkh be not as thoagh diey 
were ; who against hope believed in h<^e, that' he 
might become the iiather of many motions ; accor^sg 
to that which wns spoken, iSo shall t^y seed be. Aad 
being not weak in lai^, he considered not hav own 
body now dead, when he was about an hnndred years 
old, neither yet the deadness of Sara's womb : km 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbeliif ; 
but was strong in fiutii, giving glory to God; and 
being fully persuaded that what he had promised he 
was able also to perform."* Here the fiedth and the 
hope are proportionals ; the assured confidence . el 
expectalMQ, such as bore down before it every obstacle 
that seemed to forbid its indulgence, arising from tiid 
strength of hi^ faith in '^ Him whom he believed;'' in 
his faithfulness to his promise, and in his ability and 
willingness to fulfil it. The same proportion appears 
between his faith and his hope, when it is said of him^ 
*' By faith Abraham, when he was called to go act 
into a place which he ^ould after receive for an ii^ie^ 
ritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whilber 
he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of pro* 
mise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabemacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the hein with Inm <yf the satne 
promise ; for he looked for a dty which hath founda^- 

* Rom. iv. 16—21. 
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tions, whose builder and maker is God."* His hope 
both of the earthly or typical, and of the heavenly 
or eternal inheritance, was so vigorous, as to enable 
him to throw himself imreservedly upon God, in expec- 
tation of the fulfilment of his word, because his heliqf 
of that word was firm.-^The same connexion, and 
necessary relative proportion, between faith and hope, 
appears in the character given of Moaea : ^' By faith 
Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt : for he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward/'f That '^ respect unto the recompense of the 
reward," by which he was animated to spurn away 
the temptations of honour, and pleasure, and wealth, 
the three principal objects between which the desires 
and pursuits of the world are divided, and to give the 
preference to affliction and reproach with God's peo- 
ple, arose from his faith in the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and was proportioned, in the power of 
its self-denying influence, to the measure of that faith. 
— And, not to multiply exemplifications of what 
hardly required confirmation by examples at all — I 
add only the experience of Paul. How strikingly do 

* Heb. xi. 8—10. t Heb. xi, 24—26. 
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the assurance of faith and the assurance of hope con- 
nect themselyes, — ^the one arising from the other, and 
both blending into one delightful sentiment of 
triumphant confidence, — when he thus pours forth the 
fulness of an humble, thankful, and rejoicing spirit : 
^* Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God'a 
elect ? It is God that justifieth ; who is he that con- 
demneth ? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of Grod, 
who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? (as it is written, for thy sake we 
are killed all the day long ; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter :) nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors, through him that loved 
us. For I am persuaded, that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other cre&ture, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord I"* 

To my mind, indeed, it appears no better than a 
contradiction in terms, to speak of the assurance of 
faith without the assurance of hope. It is to make 
hope spring from something else than the truth 

* Rom. viii. 33—99. 
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\M»wmii aadtoaffina thatthetralhaaybebelievtd, 
and yet b^pe not be al all enjoyed. I My, ne^ at alL 
For if the tugurtutee of faith, that is, the ffdleet and 
firmest Iftithy may exist without the iuairaneey or the 
fiihiess and firmneeiy of hq>e ; then is the prindj^e of 
proportion betmreen the one and the oAer done away ; 
of wUoh the nnaroidahle consequence is, that futh 
may exiist without hope altogether : for, if there may 
be the highest degree of the aatf without the highest 
degree of the other, then may there be every inferior 
degree of the one without the corresponding^ degree of 
the other ; and so we are led to the possihility of faith 
without hope at jdl. And this is a very hasardous 
assumption ; inasmuch as it follows from it, that when 
the sinner, who believes the truth but does not enjoy 
hope, comes to obtain hope» it must, in his case, be de- 
rived from something distinct from, and additional to, 
the truth believed; that is, it must be founded in 
something else than the gospel. 

3. Hope thus springing from faith, and being pro- 
portimied to it, the next step in our argument is 
equally simple ; namely, that the effects of any prin- 
ciple must necessarily be proportioned in their mea- 
sure to the degree of vigour in which the jninciple 
exists. This being undeniable, the fruits of £uth 
must be according to the strer^gih of faith. If a man 
professes lively faith, while the results in his life bear 
no correspondence with his profession^ we may be 
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assured lie is deceiriDg hmnelf. As it is iraer, llMit 
where tiiere is no fruit at all, there is no faith at all; 
it is eqnall)^ tnie, that the abundance of fruit will be 
proportioned to the abnndaace of the principle fitNii 
which it grows ; as smrely as the riches of the crop wA 
correspond to the fertility of the soil. That prefes8or*« 
faith, kt Imn pretend what he may^ is neither dear 
nor strong, if it be not practical and prodnetEre ; and 
in proportion as it is practical and |irodiictiTe, does it 
erince itself clear and strong^p^-^The evidences of ge- 
nuine faiffa, er of the sincere and stedfast ^< belief of the 
tntth/' are its practical effects, in ** all holy con vnvation 
and godliness," in '* doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walisittg humbly with Grod." New what, let me 9tkf 
are the evidences of personal interest in the blessings 
of salvation ? Why, they are the very same. So that, 
as the reader must immediately peroeive, the evidences 
of the genuineness of our faith identify with the evi- 
dences of the soundness of our hope. There is, as I 
have already mentioned, an obvious dil^ence between 
the truth of the divine testimony and the reality of 
my interest .in the blessings it rerreals ; and a •cerrsa- 
ponding difference between the evidence of the ene 
and of the other. But there is no difference between 
the evidence of the genuineness of my foitii, and that 
of the soimdness and legitimacy of my hope. What- 
ever proves the one, proves equally the other. — ^ The 
assurance of hope," it has been said by ^e writer for- 
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ne^ly qnoted, Mr Sandenmo, *^ holds paioey first and 
last, with the woric and lahonr of love. If love cools, 
bopa langushes. If the former be fervent, so is the 
latter." This proceeds upon the principle, that the 
practical exercise of love is the evidence of the legi- 
timacy of hope. I grant it to be tme. But did this 
writer (acute, and scornfully dogmatical, but not 
always consistent,) not perceive, that, as hope bears 
proportion to love, so does love bear proportion to 
^h : — so that, while it is true that ** as love cook 
hope languishes,** it is not less true, that as fJEUth 
declines, love cools. *' Faith," the apostle says, 
''worketh by love."* If it be so, the "work of 
faith," and the " labour of love*' must always bear an 
exact relation to each other. The labour of love^ 
indeed, is just one important department of the work 
of faith. The labour of love, then, it will be per- 
ceived, is the evidence alike of faith and of hope,-— of 
the reality of the one, and the legitimacy of the other. 
It must consequently be the measure of both. 
Wherever, therefore, there is the assurance of faith, 
-there will be the greatest degree of the labour of love : 
— -but, the labour of love being the evidence of the 
legitimacy of hope, when there is the greatest degree 
of this evidence there must be the greatest degree of 

the hope. If hope be proportioned to love, and love 
• 

♦ Gal. V. 6. 
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be pioportioiied to faith, tbea nivtt tbe two .extremes 
be proportionals also, on the axiomatic principle, that 
things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. There cannot, therefore, be the assur- 
ance of fedth independently of the assurance of hope. 
Where there is one, there must be the other. 

To me it appears a misapprehension of the Apostle's 
meaning in Heb. yi. 11, *' We desire that every one of 
you do show the same diligence, to the full assurance of 
hope unto the end ;" when he is understood as holding 
forth this " assurance of hope" as the object of future 
and ultimate attainment by a certain course of prepa- 
ratory diligence. The words are evidently capable of 
being addressed to persons who were at the time in the 
full enjoyment of it ; the exhortation being designed 
to excite them to diligence in Christian duty, not in 
order to the acquiring^ but to the maintaining, of the 
desired assurance. — I think I might go farther. The 
latter seems to be the only meaning of vrhich the 
words are fairly susceptible. The expression " utttp 
the end " fixes them to this interpretation. Had the 
exhortation been that they should "show the same 
diligence, to the full assurance of hope," we might 
have regarded this assurance as a point which they 
had not yet attained, but which they were to strive to 
reach by the prescribed process of diligence in " the 
work and laboar of love." Bat as it stands, — ^^ that 
every one of you do show the same diligence, to the 
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will not do. Was it an object which they were to 
pureue ^' unto the end," and not to reach HU the end ? 
Atsoredly not. And if not, what else can be the 
meaning, bat that by the continnance and increase of 
their activity in dnty, they were to retain, in growing 
stability, that assurance of which they were already in 
possession? Hiis accords with other expressions, 
which, in different words, convey a similar sentiment : 
snch as chap. iii. 6, ^ Bat Christ, as a Son over his 
own hoase ; whose house we are, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the refoicing of the hope firm unto the 
MIC?:*'— «nd chap. iii. 14, '* For we are made partakers 
of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence" 
(that from which oar confidence first arose, and the 
confidence itself arising from it) ^^firtn unto the end.'* 
I should he disposed to call these parallel passages to 
the other ; in which, after having assured them that 
God was not unrighteous to forget their work and 
labour of love, which they had showed toward his 
Name," he admonishes them to persist in the same 
coarse of holy devotedness and benevolent activity, 
that so they might enjoy unto the end a well-founded 
and animating confidence of the legitimacy of their 
hopes. 

From all this it must be evident, — and the infer- 
ence is one of practical importance, — ^that if we are 
desirous of enjoying the ** fall assurance of hope" our 
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pmjrer thoiild eF«r h%, << Lord, i aa n mo omfmUh Z**-^ 
faith being tbes^iogof hope, and the germ of all thoai^ 
pradiGal Tirtiies of the Chriatiaii eharacter, which an 
the actiye indications of the aonl'a apiritaal life, of 
the poMemon of interest in Christy and of the vital 
principles and divinely warranted hqies of life eternal* 



PROPOSITION IV. 

THE SAMB THINGS FBOM WHICH THIS KNOWLEDOB IS 
SCRIPTURALLY DERIVED, SERVE TO ESTABLISH FAITH, 
AND TO KEEP BELIEVERS CLEAVING TO CHRIST. 

Thb.is obviously the meaning of the last dense ef 
onr text ^— <^ These things have I written unto yon 
that believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye 
may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may 
believe on the name efthe Son of God," It were surely 
a waste of words, to prove that this, being addressed to 
persons who are described in the very verse as already 
believing, can signify nothing dse than that their ftith 
might be established,r— that they might continue te 
believe, — that they might hold/astf and that with an 
increasingly resolute adherence, their fiuth in the name 
of the Son of God. 

It was the Apostle's double purpose, at once to 
assure them that the testimony which they had re- 
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ceived, and in which they stood, was indeed the 
GOSPEL, in opposition to all the corruptions of it which 
were broached by false teachers, and by which their 
8<mls were in danger of bemg subverted ; and at the 
same time, to lead them to snch a personal experi- 
mental evidence of the tmth, as shonld effectaally for- 
tify their minds against the plausibilities of antichris- 
tian deceivers, and attach them to the '* simplicity that 
is in Christ." — In the ** things which he had written," he 
had given them directions how they were to distinguish 
between the doctrines of true and false pretenders to 
inspired authority ; and he had pointed out to them 
the influence upon themselves, by which the true doc- 
trine evinced itself to be from God, — ^the manner in 
which it *^ effectually wrought in them who believed 
it I*' — and he had given them his instructions on both 
these subjects, with the view that, by a right apprehen- 
sion of the truth itself, by a due appreciation of the value 
of the blessings connected with it, and by a growing 
experience of its present saving and life-giving power, 
they might be established in their attachment to the 
Saviour, and determined on steadfast perseverance — 
that so they might prove themselves " not of them who 
go back unto perdition, but of them that believe to 
the isaving of the soul.'' 

It is not my purpose to enlarge on the illustration 
of this proposition; such extended illustration not being 
necessary to the more immediate object of the present 
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Efiaay, which is already sufficiently long. A few gener- 
al observations shall suffice. — In the very statement 
of the blessing, — a blessing of such incomprehensible 
fulness, — ^there is something both designed and calcu- 
lated to produce a " cleaving with purpose of heart," 
to that Redeemer, through whom alone it can be ob- 
tained. — ^^ Eternal life I" What tongue can utter, 
what heart can comprehend, all that is included in this 
life I — ^the pardon of sin, and a state of favour and ac- 
ceptance with God I — ^the restoration of divine life to 
the soul, in new, vital, holy principles of spiritual 
character I — and the well-founded, the divinely sanc- 
tioned, the all-animating hope of " glory and honour 
and immortality,"-— of " fulness of joy and pleasures 
for evermore I'* — ^If it be "life eternal" to "know the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,** 
shall we not value the knowledge, and be backward 
to part with it ? Shall we not " take fast hold of it, 
and not let it go ;" shall we not " keep it, since it is 
our life ?" There was a time, early in the history of 
our Lord's ministry, when many who had professed 
themselves his disciples, offended by the representations 
which he gave of his person and of the purpose of his 
mission, " went back and walked no more with him." 
To try the attachment of the twelve, the more imme- 
diate attendants on his ministry, he put to them, with 
a look, we may conceive, of benignant and touching 
solicitude that searched their very souls, the question 
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— '* will ye' also go away ?" Peter^ full of tincmty 
and ardour, and prompt to ntter vrbat his heart felt, 
answered, for himself and his fellow-apostlesy ^^ LfOrd, 
to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of 
ETERNAL LIFE : and we belieye and are sure, that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the lirini^ God." Thus, 
the very words that offended others confirmed the faith 
of Peter, and appear to have given him a juster appre- 
hension of the character and work of Jesus, than any 
others on record that he heard from Ins lips :— end this 
was because he was under divine teadiing, according 
to what Christ said to him on another occasion, when 
he made a similar confession — *^ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjonah ; for flesh and blood hath not reveal* 
ed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven."— 
To know, then, that through Christ, and through 
Christ alone, they had " eternal life," could not but 
confirm the disciples to whom John wrote in their 
attachment to the faith. They would say> with Peter, 
'^ Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life I" 

The greatness of a good to be obtained may some- 
times have an imposing influence on the mind, inclin- 
ing it to credulity, to be easy of persuasion, to catch 
at with eagerness, and to retain with tenacious fond- 
ness, what promises results so valuable. With regard 
to the blessings of the gospel, this natural tendency of 
the human mind is counteracted by a tendency not less 
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nfttqiml, and alas I not less powerful, the tendency to 
disraliah what is spiritual and holy. The eternal life 
which the gospel offers is of this description. If it 
were otherwise ; if it consisted in mere deliverance 
from sorrows and sufferings, from physical enls, from 
the penal consequences of sin, — apart altogether from 
the implantation and exercise of spiritual principles and 
holy affections, and a state of heart to relish pure and 
heavenly joys, to delight in God, and in the hope of 
perfect likeness to him and communion with him in a 
sinless world ; — the illusion referred to might operate 
in this as in other cases, and operate with a force 
corresponding to the superior greatness of the offered 
benefit. And in so far as salvation does consist in 
deliverance from the woes of earth and safety from the 
pains of hell, the illusion requires to be guarded against. 
But when with this is connected, as an eqiudly essen- 
tial part of the life revealed in the gospel, and bestow- 
ed by its gracious Author, the very character and state 
of heart just described — there is a counteraction to 
the danger; because^ the very principle which enables 
us duly to estimate, and cordially to relish, spiritual 
blessings, is itself the life begun in the soul, of which 
tbe heavenly p^ection b the object of Christian hope. 
We might naturally be credulous of a testimony, that 
offered us a full and eternal deliverance from all phy- 
sical evils : — but we are naturally no less tncredulous 
of a testimony, which announces its purpose to be the 
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purifying of the Leart, and which involYes the requisi- 
tion to ** crncify the flesh with its affections and lasts ;'' 
which offers no deliverance from sufferings bat in con- 
nexion with deliverance from sin, no happiness that is 
not indissolubly associated with holiness. Experience 
sadly and abandantly proves that the incredulity is 
incomparably the stronger of the two forces. And 
when we have really learned to estimate highly a life 
that consists of such blessings, we have, in the very 
hct of our having learned its valae, an evidence of the 
possession of its principles. 

' JIfin" knowing that we have eternal life," we have 
an enlightened and satisfying perception that the peace 
with God which we enjoy is a peace of which the 
groand is, at all points, in perfect harmony with the 
glory of the divine character, not abating one jot of 
the parity of his holiness, or the inflexibility of his 
jastice, of the spiritual and co mprehensive perfection 
of his law, or of the high and indispensable claims of 
his moral government, — but, on the contrary, *' magni- 
fying all, and making all honourable :" — If in " know- 
ing that we have eternal life,*' we have experience in 
ourselves of new principles of holy living to which we 
were previously strangers, — new affections and desires, 
or rather, affections and desires after new objects, 
spiritual, heavenly, divine, — in the pursuit of which 
sin is mortified, and the world placed under our feet, 
and the grand end of our existence is felt to be ** to 
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glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever :" — if, in 
'* knowing that we have eternal life/' we are resting 
our hope of the " life to come" on a foundation that 
bears to have the fall blaze of the light of God thrown 
upon it, and to be *' searched and tried" in that light ; 
and feel at the same time, in onrselves, that this '' life 
to come" is only the consummation of that which is 
already begun in us by the trath and Spirit of God,— 
that Spirit who is himself, in his saving influences, the 
earnest of the promised immortality of bliss, — and 
that such is the present happiness resulting from the 
principles of the spiritual life in our souls, as to make 
us sensible that we need nothing more than the sinless 
perfection of their exercise to render us thoroughly 
blessed : — if all this be necessarily included in our 
*' knowing that we have eternal life," — surely in all 
this there is evidence, substantial and satis&ctory evi- 
dence, of the truth of the gospel ; evidence by which 
our faith may receive additional and strong confirma- 
tion, without our incurring any just charge of enthu- 
siasm. It is sound, rational, and conclusive. 

In 1 John V. 10, it is said — *' He that belie veth oa 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself." — It ought 
to be observed, that the word which, in this and the 
adjacent verses, is variously rendered witnesSf and wit- 
nessedj testimony, and testified, and record, is in the 
original the same: so that verses 9 — 12 might be 
translated thus >— ^' If we receive the testimony of 
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men, the testimony of God is greater : for this is the 
testimony of God, which he hath testified of his Son. 
He that helieveth on the Son of God hath the testi- 
mony in himself : he that helieveth not God, hath made 
hiin a liar^ because he helieveth not the testimony that 
God hath testified of his Son. And this is the testi- 
mony, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son.** — I am far from proposing such a 
translation, as one at all admissible according to the 
idiomatic proprieties of our language ; hut mention it, 
merely to make the observation of some interpreters 
intelligible to the English reader. They allege that 
the words— '^ He that helieveth on the Son of God 
hath the testimony in himself,*' mean simply that the 
believer has the truth or doctrine of God abiding in 
him. Now this is certainly true, and the same state- 
ment, in other terms, is frequent in the scriptures. This 
same apostle, for example, in a preceding part of the 
same epistle, says — '* Let that therefore abide in you 
which ye have heard from the beginning : if that which 
ye have heard from the beginning shall remain in you^ 
ye also shall continue in the Son and in the Father.'' 
Yet it is evident that John means by the expression, 
not the testimony considered simply in itself, but the 
testimony considered as containing in ity and bringing 
with ity evidence of its being from God, This is clear 
from verse 9. *< If we receive the testimony of men, 
the testimony of God is greater ;" where the point in 
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comparison is not the thing testified, hut the credit 
due to the testifier : — the import of the words heing, 
not that what is testified hy God is greater (although 
this is also true,) than any thing testified hy man ; hut 
that the credit due to God as a witness is greater than 
the credit due to man as a witness ; that what He 
testifies ought to he received with infinitely more im- 
plicit confidence. When, therefore, in this connexion, 
it is added, ^' He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the testimony in himself," the meaning must he, 
not merely that he has the truth testified in his mind, 
abstractedly from every consideration of its origin and 
its evidence, — ^hut that he has it there, as the testimony 
cf Gody evincing itself in his own experience to he di^ 
vine. He has received it as divine ; and he has it in 
himself as proved to be so. The testimony stands con- 
nected with the evidence of its original ; and the apostle's 
expression evidently implies that the believer has both 
in himself — ^the truth, associated with its evidence, — 
the truth, as its own witness. It dwells in him, with all 
its self-evidencing power. It '^ effectually worketh in 
him,*' approving itself, in his own consciousness, as '* the 
power of God unto his salvation :*' — and in this be 
has evidence of its divinity, such as no reasonings, 
however subtle, can shake, and of which no adversary, 
however powerful, can deprive him. In his soul and 
conscience he knows that ^' Grod is in that testimony 
of a truth." This divine and divinely audienticated 
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testimony dwells in him : — ^and, while it is the foun- 
tain of his peace and joy, and the firm basis of his 
hopes, it is the principle of his progressive parity in 
heart, and obedient subjection in life. His experience 
establishes his faith. He " knows** by it *' that he has 
eternal life ;" and he ^^ believes'' — continues to believe 
— -'' on the Name of the Son of God." 

There are many things which present themselves as 
suitable to be said, in closing such a subject. I cannot, 
however, enlarge ; and the practical complexion of the 
latter parts of the discussion renders it the less neces- 
sary that 1 should. Amongst the readers of this 
little work, there may be, in greater or smaller pro- 
portions, three classes, to each of whom I may addi*ess 
a few parting words. They are the confident^ the 
d^denty and the careless. 

1. To the first of these classes I would say — I have 
no objections to confidence. The Bible speaks of it 
as the believer's privilege. I have no objection to its 
rising to assurance, to full assurance, — to its even 
assuming this form at the very outset, and main- 
taining it to the end of the course ; inasmuch as we 
have seen it to be the gracious design of God that his 
people should " know that they have eternal life ;" — 
and the case is quite conceivable, — ^nay more, what- 
ever there may be in believers themselves to hinder its 
being uniformly realized, there is not only nothing in 
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the word of God to prevent it, bat every thing to 
warrant and produce it, — of so clear and simple a 
perception, and so strong and stedfast a belief, being 
obtained from the very first, and continued ever after- 
wards, of the freeness and fulness of the grace of God 
in Christ, as shall keep the believer in the scrip- 
tural enjoyment of unshaken confidence to the last. 
It is not the fault of God or of his gospel, that it is 
not always thus. It is in neither that we are strait- 
ened, but in ourselves.— It will be well for the confi- 
dent, however, to attend to the three following simple 
inquiries. — 1. Are you sure your confidence is resting 
on the true foundation, — on the genuine apostolic 
gospel,— -the simple testimony of Grod concerning his 
Son ? — on the finished work of Jesus, held forth in 
that testimony as the divinely approved and therefore 
only ground of acceptance for sinners ? Many, you 
must be well aware, have had confidence in error. 
See then that your foundation be right. This is the 
first concern. If this be wrong, ail is wrong. Exa- 
mine well the divine record, which reveals the ground 
of hope with all simplicity, requiring only simplicity on 
the sinner's part to understand it ; and see that yonr 
confidence be founded in the truth* — Then, sup- 
posing your conceptions of the gospel to be according 
to the simplicity of i^ostolic statement, let me ask 
you— 2. Is your confidence humble f Yon may 
fancy it hardly necessary to ask such a question, after 
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yoa have said that your confidence rests exclusively 
im the finished work of the Just One. Be it so. All 
I wish you to remember is, that if it really do rest 
there, it will be humble ; and that the humble-minded 
character of your confidence is one of the evidences 
that this is indeed its foundation. But 1 have known 
persons, who have evidently prided themselves in theii* 
simple views of the truth ; who have made a right- 
eousness of their clear notions ; who, instead of living 
in a habitually lowly dependence on what the truth 
reveals, have plumed themselves on their emancipation 
from the enthralling mysticism of human systems, and 
have looked down, with a cold-hearted superciliousness, 
on all who, in their statements of the gospel, have not 
come fully up to their standard. Yes : I have known 
such persons ; — ^pharisaical foes of pharisaism ; utter- 
ing, in the spiiit of the pharisee, the language of the 
publican.; humbling themselves in words, with a con- 
scious self-elation at their humbling themselves so 
well ; professing to trust exclusively in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, but secretly, and unavowedly to them- 
selves, confiding in their very zeal for the exclusion of 
their own ; in one word, " trusting in themselves that 
they are rigJU and despising othera,'* — a description of 
character within a syllable of the pharisee's in expres- 
sion, and quite as little remote from it in principle and 
state of mind. Those who have been taught by the 
grace of God to build their Jiqpes on th^ .wiiM^jk;.of 
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Christ alone, had need to be on their guard against 
the encroachment of such a spirit. If the confidence 
they enjoy be genuine, they will, I repeat, hold it, 
humbly ; with a deep and self-abasing consciousness 
that they owe their simple and cheering views of the 
gospel not to themselves but to the Spirit of God, that 
they are debtors for every thing to sovereign mercy ; 
and with a melting tenderness of compassion and of 
prayer for all who are building on any other founda- 
tion, — ^who are betaking themselves to any refuges of 
lies,-— or who, from the want, whencesoever arising, of 
a clear apprehension of the simplicity of the gospel, 
are involved in the gloom of despondency, and '' go 
mourning without the sun.*' The assurance which 
allows its possessor to glory over such, is destitute of 
one of the most essential characteristics of scriptural 
confidence ; it wants humility. I ask you — 3. Is your 
confidence a holy confidence ? I mean, is it a confi- 
dence in union with practical religion ? Is it associ- 
ated with '^ denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly?*' — ^with 
*^ cleansing yourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, and perfecting holiness in the fear of God ?'* 
If it be not: if it be connected with sin and 
worldliness ; — although not, it may be, with the open 
indulgence of vice, yet with conformity to the world 
in its vanities and follies, its gueties and thoughtless 
pleasures ; as tf you thought religion, instead of consisting 
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in the spiritual and holy influence of those diTine truths, 
of which the feith is intended " to deliver yon from this 
present evil world," lay in the mere holding of a specu- 
lative opinion, the adoption of which brought with it 
the privilege of worldly indulgence :— if such be the 
character of your confidence, such its earthly and 
secular associations and tendencies, yon may call it by 
the scriptural designation of '^4he assurance of futh,'* 
but I say again, it is the assurance of presumption. 
The whole word of God disowns it. It is not a 
plant of grace, but a weed of corruption. It is not 
from heaven, but from hell ; not from the Spirit of 
light, but from the Prince of darkness. Jesus ^ gave 
himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from this 
present evil world, according to the will of God and 
our Father :" — *^ gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works." 

2. To the second class of persons, the diffidei^y I 
would say: let it be well considered, whence your 
want of confidence arises. So far from disapproving 
of diffidence, when considered as meaning self-distrust 
or self-jealousy, I would apply to it the words of Solo- 
mon — *' Blessed is the man that feareth always.''^- 
But there is a desponding diffidence, which wonders 
at the cheerful confidence of others, while it is itself 
the offspring of obscure conceptions, or unbelieving 
suspicions, of the freeness and fulness of go^l grace. 
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Yon may be looking too much to yourselves, and too 
little to Christ. — It would be unseasonable to enter 
largely into Uiis interesting field ; nor do I feel myself 
at liberty to do so, having recently gone into it at con- 
siderable length in another publication.* But a little 
I must say. Let me remind my desponding readers, 
then, that the gospel is the " gospel of peace ;'* that it is 
«good tidings of great joy ;" and that the communi- 
cation of peace and joy must therefore be one of the 
very purposes of its proclamation to sinners. Why 
should good news be sent us, but to make us happy ? 
Hiere is no presumption, then, you must at once 
perceive, in a sinner's peace, when it b '* peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ :" — ^there is no 
presumption in a sinner's joy, when he *' rejoices in 
Christ Jesus, having no confidence in the flesh," — when 
he '* joys in God, through Jesus Christ, by whom he has 
received the reconciliation." The possession of such 
peace and joy is no more than the fulfilment of the 
very end of God in the mission and work of his Son. 
And how is it to be retained ? I answer, by stedfast 
<^ looking unto Jesus." This is the only legitimate, and 
it is, in the nature of things, the only reasonable way 
to find and to keep it.— -When the mariner is overtaken 
by the perilous tempest, what imparts to Mb mind con- 
fidence and tranquility ? Does he lookforth at the fury of 

* Sermons. The reference is espedaily to those on 1 John 
iv. 18. <* Perfect love casteth out fear." 
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the raving stonD^and, in order to enjoy peace and a sense 
of eecurity, set himself to ezanoine the state of bis own 
feelings about it ? No. He examines the tightness of 
hie vessel^ the firmness of its timbers, the completeness 
of its tackling, and its sea* worthy structure : he calls 
to mind the storms it has already weathered, the fear- 
ful seas which it has come through in safety^— And 
how does the landsman quiet bis fears, when he feels 
his dwelling tremble before the beating blast ? To listen 
to the roaring of the wind, and brood over his own 
feelings, would only sink his spirit the more. He 
thinks of the rock on which his house is founded, and 
looks at the thickness, and strength, and tried stability 
of its massy walls. — Thus should we do. We must 
find our peace and security and joy, in surveying the 
sufficiency of the foundation on which our hopes are 
built, — ^not shifting sand, but solid rock, — the founda- 
tion of which Jehovah himself hath said — *' Behold I 
lay in Zion, for a foundation ; a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious comer-stone, a sure foundation ; and he that 
believeth on him shall not be ashamed.*' 

You will tell me, perhaps, that your affections are 
not as they ought to be : — they are so cold, so dead, 
so inadequate to the extent of your obligations and the 
merits and claims of their object, — and altogether you 
are conscious of such failures, that-— how can you have 
peace ? — To those, then, who speak thus (and many 
such thei-e are) I would say, not in scorn, but with all 
affection : 
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' First : Remember, that the exercise of your affee- 
tions towards Christ is not to be your justifying right- 
eousness ; — ^no, nor any part of it. It is not to be, in 
any degree whatever, the ground of your hope towards 
God. It is HE who is the obfect of your faith and Ioyb 
that constitutes that ground, even Christ himself, 
in his perfect righteousness and atoning bloods— See, 
then, that you keep these things distinct ; for many 
have, perhaps unconsciously, confounded them, and, by 
confounding them, have been ** led into darkness and 
not into light." 

Secondly : Although love to Christ is the effect and 
evidence of faith, so that there is no faith where there 
is no love, — I hope you never will come to think of 
yourselves, that you love him sufficiently ; with a love 
at all adequate to his deserts, or to your own obliga- 
tions : — for while you live on earth, this will never be 
true ; and even in heaven itself, although your beait 
shall be as full of love as it can hold, yet, when measured 
by the deserts of its object, even such love will ever be fiar 
beneath them ; for these deserts are infinite, and the love 
which would be a suitable return for them would require 
to be exercised by an infinite mind :-— a created soul, 
however enlarged and however holy, can never contain 
it: — I trust, moreover, that you will never cease to fear 
lest your love should cool, exposed as it is, in this 
world, to so many refrigeratory influences. The very 
feinr of not loving arises from love, and from an impires- 
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sion of the high claims of its object ; and this descrip- 
tion of self-jealousy is included in the saying before 
cited, *^ Blessed is the man that feareth always/' 

Thirdly : How is it that the affections are to be 
excited, and maintamed in lively exercise, towards their 
objects ? — How are they elevated and invigorated to- 
wards an earthly object ? Is it by sitting down to muse 
on how you have felt in former times, or how you are 
feeling now ? No : it is by thinking of your friend ; 
by recollecting in your own mind, and recounting to 
others, his various excellencies,^-every thing in him 
and about him, that is fitted to attract, and fix, and 
strengthen attachment. So should it be in regard to 
your heavenly friend. It is not by brooding over the 
state of your own minds and hearts, that your love to 
Him is to be confirmed and animated : — it is by '* look- 
ing imto Jesus,*' — ^by thinking of him, reading of him, 
speaking of him, praising him ; by dwelling on his love 
to you, rather than on yours to him ; and above all, let 
me say, by actively serving him, in all the duties of 
life. Your great error lies in making happy frames 
and feelings too much your object^ or aim. But *' I 
am well persuaded, that, speaking generally, they will 
be foimd to enjoy such frames most habitually, who 
think least about them. The true way to the posses- 
sion of them is, not setting them up before us as the ob- 
ject to which our endeavours are to be directed, but 
living a life of operative faith upon the Son of God, 
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resting with firmness and simplicity on his finished 
work, and imder the influence of humble gratitude and 
love to his name, constantly and diligently doing his 
will, and promoting his glory ?** Follow this course, 
and '^ the joy of the Lord will be your strength." If 
you court assurance and follow after comfortable 
frames, as the objects of direct pursuit, doing what 
you can to produce them in your minds, you are not 
likely to find them. But ^* look unto Jesus*' — ^not in 
the way of mere indolent contemplation, but as the 
ground of your hopes, the source of your happiness, 
your motive to active duty, and your example in the 
performance of it ; and they will come spontaneously. 
Fourthly I All our self-inquiry, if conducted on 
right principles, will lead us to Jesus. "Wlien you 
bring yourselves to the test of God's law, and perceive 
and feel that, when tried by that standard, there is no- 
thing for you but despair, what should be the effect, 
but to '* shut you up" the more to Him, as your only 
refuge and your only hope ? — ^And when you try yoiff* 
selves by the Bible description of the Christian char- 
acter, and are still conscious (as who is not ?) of sad 
and multiplied deficiencies; let this operate in two 
ways — ^let it deepen still farther your humble impres- 
sion of your need of his propitiatory blood and abound- 
ing mercy ; convincing you that even the character of 
the renewed nature, in any stage of its advancement, 
will never do for you to stand in before God : — and 
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Jet it imput to your minds a still liririier Mnse of the 
naliie of hie Name, as your plea at the throne of grace, 
lor that divine influence which is needfol, to enlighten 
.what is darkf to supply what is wanting, to correct 
what is erroneous, to purify what is corrupt, to spirit- 
4ialize what is earthly, to elevate what is depressed, to 
inirigorate what is weak, to confirm what is unstable, 
to keep you from temptation, and to deliver you from 
evil^— And as to your experience,-— what is the use 
yoB should make of it ? Are you to trust in it ? No ; 
but only to draw from it encouragement to return to 
the source from which it was derived. If it was legi- 
timate and scriptural, that source was Christ. The 
.Holy Spirit makes Christ the spring of all that he 
acknowledges as christian experience ; and then, keep- 
ing the believing soul still to one point, makes that 
experience the attraction back to Christ. 

There may be some, who, prompted by curiosity 
or by various other motives, may read these pages, 
that are careless about their own interest in the impor- 
tant matters discussed in them. — ^I call them important. 
Who will dispute it ? Their importance is unuttera- 
ble. Yet, while every sound judgment assents to this : 
alas I with what listlessness they are generally regarded I 
Men hear, and sometimes read, discussions about eter- 
nal life, as if it were a matter in which they had no 
personal concei-n, — a mere theme for disputatious the- 
ologians, and Sunday declaimers. What is said about 
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it is often listened to with ineompsrably lest iatevast 
than is discovered respecting any of the triyial every- 
day concerns of this world's accommodation^— But let 
me beseech you^ my careless reader, with affectionate 
solidtudcv not officially but as a friend, to recollect 
the solemn fact, a fact which you can neither gainsay 
nor alter,*-4hat you are in possession of an existence 
diat is never to end ; and that the present life is the 
time for settling the questioo, whethor this eternal 
existence is to be to yon an eternity of happiness or 
of woe I The very possibility of this alternative de- 
pending on your present transitory and precarious life, 
should make you serious and in earnest. Yet, are 
you not attending to and settling, every day, questions 
of this world's personal, domestic, commercial, aad 
political economy, while you are leaving uninvestigated 
and undecided inquiries relative to that never-ending 
state on which every instant yon know not but you 
may ent^? To-morrow itself, |on which you are 
reckoning as a part of your present life, may to yon 
be a part not of time but of eternity— -a fixed and im- 
mutable eternity I Are you, then, acting wisely ?^ 
are you acting consistently with that reason^ whicb-is 
your boasted distinction from the brute creation ?«-«^ 
Yet, while living thus, you may be professing to believe 
the Bible to be God's word. Surely you cannot be in 
earnest. It must be professional only. • If yon reaHy 
beUaved it to be from God, you nevor conkl trifle as 
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yoQ «b' whh its covtentB. To profm this belief, and 
thin to trifle, is, yoa must be sensible, the most open 
and flagrant insah to its divine Author; an insnlt, 
saeh as you yourselves would not bear from a fellow- 
creature.-*- And if you really knew and believed the 
contents of this divine record, you could not remain 
as you are, careless about the eternal results which it 
brings before you, and of which it assures you with 
such equal fidelity of denunciation and promise. The 
question, who have and who have not eternal life, is a 
question, decided in this Book with the most unwaver- 
ing explicitness. There is no dubiety left hanging 
over it : — *^ He that hath the Son hath life ; and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life." ^^ The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand: he that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life ; he that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him :" *' Verily, 
verily, I say unto Uiee, Except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God." — These declara- 
tions stand on record in this Book. You cannot be 
wise in treating them with lightness, till yon have 
carefully examined and deliberately set aside, as prov- 
ed to be futile, all the evidence of its divine original. 
They are interesting to all : — they are interesting to 
you. Be not satisfied even with attending to a dis- 
cussion such as that to which this little treatise relates, 
and giving a speculative decision on one side or other 
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of the argument. Bring the questiooy the aU«impor- 
tant question, home, Have I eternal life ? That 
you should have this life is to you of infinite and ever* 
lasting moment : — ^that you should know that you have 
it, is of as great consequence to your true happiness 
in time as the other is to your blessedness in eternity. 
May God in mercy lead you to both the possession 
and the knowledge, by leading you to Christ I 



ESSAY 11. 

ON THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, AND 
UNIVERSAL PARDON. 

The forgiveness of sins, which I consider as the lead- 
ing and introductory blessing of all that are included 
in salvation, is one whose general nature there can be 
no difficulty to understand. It is the full and ever- 
lasting remission of guilt ; that is, such a pardon as 
cancels its entire amount, leaving no chai'ge standing 
to the account of the sinner, — and such a pardon, as 
shall never be recalled, so as to leave him again expos- 
ed to condemnation. — These two attributes of fulness 
and p€rp0tuiijf are essential to its real value. 

Wlien Jehovah pardons, he pardons not partially, 
but completely. The act of indemnity includes trans- 
greasions of all descriptions and of ail degrees,— degrees 
both of intrinsic turpitude and of circumstantial aggra- 
vntiou. His panloning mercy 

*^ lUots out «dl iMot odences quite. 
Nor biNirs on« fiiuh in mind.'* 

Ita bm^nift^ i*— **Tboii^ your sins be as scarlet, 
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they shall be white as snow ; though they be red like 
cnmson, they shall be as wool." " Who is a God," 
says the prophet, ^Uike unto thee, who pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage ? he retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy. He will turn 
again ; he will have compassion upon us ; he will sub- 
due our iniquities ; and thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea."* The completeness of 
the pardon is necessary, to render it of any real worth. 
It is true, indeed, that even partial forgiveness we 
must conceive to mitigate punishment, and therefore 
to be so far a benefit ; since it cannot be, that a smaller 
measure of guilt should infer the same condemnation 
as a greater. But oh I when we think of the intrinsic 
enormity of every sin, considered as a violation of su- 
preme authority, a base requital of infinite goodness, 
a hateful offence against unspotted purity, and a dar- 
ing defiance of omnipotent vengeance, — ^when we 
think what every sin deserves, as comprehending in it 
' all these elements of evil, — ^we feel that a partial for- 
giveness will not suffice. If any of our trespasses 
were to be left standing against us in the records <ff 
divine justice, we must perish ; and perdition, even in 
its lowest measures, will not be lightly estimated by 
any justly reflecting mind. But it is our happiness, 

* Micah vii. 18, 19. 
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that the forgiveness revealed by the gospel is fall for- 
giveness. It cancels aU. It erases every trespass. 
It pats into the lips of the happy recipient of the bless- 
ing the triumphant chaUenge, ^^ Who shall lay any 
THING to the charge of God's elect ?" 

And not less important and essential is its perpe- 
tuUff* This attribute of divine forgiveness is finely 
expressed in the terms of New Covenant promise — ^^ I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 
^s and their iniquities will I remember no more'** — 
I need hardly observe that this is not to be under- 
stood literally. No : the divine omniscience includes 
in it a perfect unerring remembrance of all the past. 
It is one of the wonders of Deity, every attempt to 
conceive of which baffles and overwhelms us, that he 
FORGETS NOTHING I Each of US finds it impossible 
Xo retain any thing like an accurate recollection of his 
own thoughts, and words, and actions, for even a sin- 
gle day. But to the infinite mind there is present the 
history of every individual of all the millions of the 
world's population for nearly six thousand years, — a 
history comprehending in each case, all that has been 
thought, or felt, or said, or done by him, every moment 
of his life, — and that too in perfect order and circum- 
stantial accuracy, without the slightest intermixture or 
confusion I Well may we exclaim, " Such knowledge 

• Heb. viii. 12. 
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is too wonderful for us ; it is high, we cannot attain 
unto it I" But so it must be: — else we might ask 
the question, and be unable to give it a satisfactory 
answer, " How shall God judge the world ?'*— The 
divine Being's '^ not remembering** is only a strong ex- 
pression for his never recalling, as grounds of judicial 
charge and sentence, the sins which he has pardoned. 
'^ His gifts and calling are," in this as in other respects, 
without repentance.** His assurance to all whom he 
for^ves is, '^ I have blotted out as a thick cloud thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins." 

This property of perpetuity is also essential to the 
value of the blessing, and to the satisfaction and peace 
of those who enjoy it. How heartless, how distract- 
ing would be the 'most distant surmise, that, notwith- 
standing the present forgiveness, the time might here- 
after come, when God should change his mind, should 
recede from the engagements of his covenant, should 
bring our sins again to remembrance, should reverse 
the sentence from pardon to condemnation, from 
mercy to wrath I But thus it shall not — thus it cannot 
be. The forgiveness is that of an unchanging Grod. 
He ^' resteth in his love." He keeps sacred his promise. 
The act of pardon is written on indestructible mate- 
rials, which the fires of a burning world shall not ccm- 
sume. The sentence of condemnation has been can- 
celled with blood, which no chemistry can ever dis- 
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charge. " There is therefore now no condemnation 
t^ them who are in Christ Jesus." 

I have said, that the sentence of condemnation has 
been cancelled with blood. This leads me to notice, 
very briefly, the ground of forgiveness^ — Nothing can 
be revealed with greater plainness and explicitness than 
this. It is the atonement of Christ. The bless- 
ing, indeed, is represented, sometimes more generally 
as being in or through Christ, and sometimes more 
specifically as in or through his blood. The sentiment 
is of frequent occurrence in both forms. In the first or 
more general form, it occurs in such texts as these : — *' Be 
it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins :'* " Neither is there salvation in any other ; for 
there is no other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved :"t " To wit, that 
God was in (or ^) Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputmg their trespasses unto them.^j: 
-—Of the latter or more specific form, the following 
are instances : — ^^ Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood:' ^ "In whom'* ("the Beloved,*^) "we 
have redemption through his bloody the forgiveness of 

* Acts xiii. 38, f Acta iv. 12. t 2 Cor. v. 19. 

§ Rom. iii. 2^ 2 . 
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sins, according to the riches of his grace :"* — " The 
blood of Jesus Christ, God s Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin :"t — *^ It was therefore necessary that the pat-, 
terns of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these ; but the heavenly things themselves with bett^ 
sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true ; but unto heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us : nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entweth 
into the holy place every year with blood of others : 
(For then must he often have suffered since the foun- 
dation of the world ;) but now once in the end of the 
world hath be appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself :"i " For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins. 
Wherefore, when be cometh into the world, he saith, 
sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
hast thou prepared me : in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices for sin thou hast had no pleasure : Then said I, Lo, 
I come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) 
to do thy will, O God. Above, when he said. Sacri- 
fice, and offering, and burnt-offerings, and offerings f«r 
sin, thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure theron; 
(which are offered by the law ;) Then said he, Lo, I 
come to do thy wiU, O God. He taketh away the 

* Eph. i. 7. t 1 John i. 7. | Heb. ix. 23—26. 
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imty that be may establish the aeconcL By the which 
will we aro sanctified, through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all. And every priest 
standeth daily ministering, and offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices, which can never take away sins : bat 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat down on the right hand of God.''* 

The plain meaning of these and many similar pas- 
sages is, that sin is foi^iven to men on the ground of 
the atonement of Christ. There is no making any 
thing else of them, nor of the general strain of the 
scriptures on the same subject, but by a process of 
torturing criticism, before which no terms, in any 
language, however select and explicit, could possibly 
stand* — It is of great importance, however, that we 
have right conceptions of the nature and design of 
atonement. It has by its adversaries been slanderously 
misrepresented, and by still more, perhaps, it has been 
thoughtlessly misunderstood, — as if by means of it 
some change had been effected in the divine character, 
— >as if love had been produced towards sinners in the 
bosom of Deity ; love which had not been there before, 
— merciful kindness taking the place of wrathful vin- 
dictiveness. But every idea of change in God is 
blasphemous. There can be no new principle intro- 
duced into his character. It is immutably the same, 

* Heb. X. 4—12. 
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— *^ without variableness or shadow of turning." It has 
been from eternity what it is now ; and what it is now 
it shall to eternity continue. The atonement has no 
regard to the production of love, but simply to the 
mode of its expression. It is not the cause, but the 
effect of love ; not its origin, but its manifestation. 
This is the light in which the Scriptures clearly place 
it : — '* God so loved the worlds that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life : — " Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins:" 
— *' When we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die ; yet peradventure iax a 
good man some would even dare to die. But God com* 
mendeth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.'' * 

They, however, appear to be also in error, who con- 
ceive of the atonement as solely and simply an exhibi- 
tion of love. That love is displayed in it, — a love which 
'^ in height and depth, and breadth and length, pasaetfa 
knowledge," — infinite love, — ^is a delightful tmlb. 
It is displayed both in the providing of a propitiatioo 
at all, and still more in the wonderful nature of the 
propitiation provided. But, notwithstanding this, the 

* John iii. 16. 1 John iv. 10. Rom. v. 6 — 8. 
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-proper and immediate reference of propitialion is not 
to love, but to righteousness. A substitute b provided 
for the guilty ; a sufficient and voluntary substitute : — 
their sins are lud upon him : — ^he suffers for them in 
tlieir room. In the voluntary substitution and suffer- 
ings of the Mediator, there is given such a manifestation 
of the divine righteousness, as effectually secures it 
from all reflection, and maintains the full honour of its 
unimpeachable purity, in the forgiveness of sin. An 
btonement, then, is such a manifestation of holy 
righteousness, as to make way for the free and honour- 
able exercise of mercy. This is clearly the sentiment 
of that striking passage on the subject, ^^ For all have 
sinned^ and come short of the glory of God : being justi- 
fied freely by his grace ; through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his bloody to declare his 
righteousness for the rjemission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God ; to declare . at this 
time his righteousness : that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus." * 

There are many topics here which press forward 
for notice, but which we must of necessity set aside ; 
especially respecting the nature of the divine justice, 
and the pai'ticular views of it to which atonement 
ought to be considered as having more immediate re- 

* Rom. iii. 23—26. 
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ference. 1 must waive these discuBsioDs^ lest 1 sbooldi 
to too great an extent, be chargeable with repeating 
what I have largely stated in another publication.^-^ 
I have stated the general principle of atonement, as 
being a vindicatory manifestation of the n^teousness 
of God, in order to the free and honourable exercise 
of his mercy. — In this view, I have no hesitation what- 
ever in holding forth the atonement which has actually 
been made, and which is revealed in the gospel, as of 
unlimited sufficiency for all, and as bringing salvation 
near to all, presenting its blessings for their im- 
mediate acceptance. All may not be included in the 
secret purpose of God as to its ultimate efficacious- 
ness. That is another matter. With such secret 
purposes we have nothing whatever to do, in addreas- 
ing to sinners the calls and invitations of the gospel. 
The atonement \%for all in its unbounded sufficioicy, 
and in the unrestricted universality of the invitations 
and offers which, on the ground of this sufficiency, 
the message of mercy addresses to every sinner on 
the face of the earth to whose ear it comes. Such is 
my impression of its sufficiency, that were all the 
guilt of all the millions of mankind that have ever lived 
concentrated in my own person, I should see no reason, 

* Fourth Sdidon of Discourses on the Principal Points of the 
Socinian Controversy. I refer to tliis Edition, on account of 
the enlargements it contains on the particular topics alluded to 
in the text 
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rdiyiiii^ on tbftt b]o€>d wbicb " cleanseth from all sin,'' 
to indulge despair* — I profess myself decidedly hos- 
tBe to every limitation of tbe atonement in tbis view — 
th«t isy ekber witb regard to its sufficiency for all, or 
wHb ngard to tbe warrant wbicb all bave, on tbe 
ground of it, to look for forgiveness and salvation. — I 
bttve ever entertained an irreconcilable aversion to tbe 
litws of those expositors, wbo speak of tbe atonement 
«B being fiiT lite elect in sucb a sense, as to bave been 
an em€uA equivalent for tbe punisbment due to tbe sins 
of tbe diosen number, and no more ; so tbat if more 
bad been to be saved, more must bave been suffered 
by the Substitute, and if fewer, less. My objections 
to ^is view of the doctrine 9re sucb as these : 

1. It appears to me utterly irreconcilable witb any 
correct and consistent views of tbe infinite worth of 
the JRedeemere- sacrifice^ — Tbe union of tbe Divine 
and human natures impaited to it tbis infinite worth ; 
infinite, because divine. But every system wbicb 
proceeds upon tbe principle of its rising or falling in 
its amount of value, according as tbe substitute suffers 
f«r more or for fewer— for a larger or a smaller aggre- 
gate of guilt— is altogether at variance witb this. — 
That cannot be unlimited in value, wbicb is capable 
of increase or diminution. 

.2, If tbis pitiful process of commercial reckoning 
were admitted, — ^tben tbe perdition or eternal suffer- 
ings of all mankind woidd have been a greater mani- 
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featatioii of the divine righteoiunets and abhomnce of 
sin, than the sufferings of the Son of God. Fcm*, it is 
evident, more would have been endnrM : and if tlM 
display of justice is to be calcolated upon this princi- 
ple,— to be estimated by the amount oi actual suflw* 
ing, — ^how can the inference be evaded ? It will not 
repel it to remind me that Jesus was a divine persott. 
It is most true. But it is abo true, that if this con- 
sideration is taken into the account, it makes the value 
of his sacrifice unlimited, and therefore proves too mttoh 
for the hypothesis of exact equivalent ; a hypothesis, 
of which the principle is, a timited amount of suffering 
for a limited amount of sin ; so that, in truth, the only 
intelligible use of the connexion of the divine nature 
with the human, must have been, to enable the human 
to sustain the allotted quantum of suffering. 

3. The hypothesis renders the salvation of any be- 
sides the elect a natural %mpo99%b%Uty. We are aecua- 
tomed to say, and we say truly and scripturally, to 
sinners of mankind, that if they are not saved, the 
fault is entirely their own, lying solely in their own 
unwillingness to have the salvation offered them, ecM 
accept it on the terms on which it is presented. Bilt 
on the supposition of limitation in the atonement, tini 
is not the case. There is, indeed, indisposition on dieir 
part; and it is their sin. But if the atonement be 
limited in its sufficiency, it is^ in the nature of the 
thing, absurd and contradictory so much as. to imagine 
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any^ beyond the Dumber to the amount of whose 
sins it is restricted^ deriving any benefit from it. To 
call on any others to believe in Christ for salvation, is 
to call them, in as far as they are concerned, to believe, 
in a non-entity. There would be nothing in the Savi- 
our for them. They are excluded by the limitation of 
the remedy. For them to seek salvation would be to 
seek an impossibility. Were they ever so desirous of 
it, they could not obtain it; for the impossibility 
would, in this case, arise, not from their own impo- 
tence, — (their moral impotence, which is the same thing 
as their proud and unholy aversion, and constitutes 
their guilt,) — ^but from the very nature and constitution 
of the plan of redemption. If the atonement made has 
been equivalent to only a limited amount of sin, and 
if atonement be necessary to forgiveness, — then beyond 
the limited amount, no sin can possibly be forgiven. 
There is no provision for it. 

4*. This being the case, it will be difficult, on such 
an hypothesis, to vindicate, in any way,' the sincerity 
of those divine addresses by which sinners universally 
are called upon to believe and be saved. If there do 
not exist, in the atonement or propitiation made, what 
has appropriately been termed an objective suffldenq^ 
for all — there really exists no ground on which sinners 
in general can be invited to trust. Such invitation 
becomes no better than a tantalizing of perishing crea- 
tures, with the ojQfer of what has no existence. There 
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18 nothing which it is, in the nature of the thing, possi- 
ble for them to receive, unless a new atonement were 
to be made. There is no fund from which their debts 
can he paid. They are invited to a feast ; but there 
is no provision made for them. They are called to 
the wells of salvation ; but to them they are '^ wells 
without water." An all -sufficient Saviour, be- 
comes, in addressing sinners indiscriminately, a desig- 
nation destitute of truth, a mere " great swelling word 
of vanity.** 

5. The hypothesis, in the view which it gives of the 
substitution and work of Christ, takes nothing into 
the account but the desert of the sinner. It balances 
a certain proportion of deserved punishment on the 
part of the transgressor, by a corresponding proportion 
of vicarious suffering on the part of the atoning sub- 
stitute, — a proportion, which increases or diminishes, 
according to the number of sinners, and consequently 
according to the number and the magnitude of sins, 
for which the substitute endures it. It appears to be 
entirely forgotten, that there is another party, — a 
party, whose claims are infinitely superior in imports 
ance to any interests of the sinning creature : — it ap- 
pears to be forgotten, that the glory of God, violated 
by transgression, requires to be secured, and vindicat- 
ed, and displayed, irrespectively of the mere numerical 
amount of smners and of sins ; — that this was, in truth, 
the great end of substitution and atonement; — and 

i2 
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dMi the question ii not one of commutative or com- 
taercial justice^— what measure of suffering must be 
mdergone, as an equivalent for the measure of sin to 
be forgiven,— how many drops of expiatory blood for 
tb many trespasses to be remitted; — ^that it has no 
inch principle in it of wretched mercantile calculation ; 
lliat the chief part of it is, what was necessary to give 
such a manifestation of the united glories of the truth 
Sind loye, the righteousness and merey^ of Jehovah, as 
that the honour of his character and government 
ioigbt be fuUy secured in forgiving and saving sinners ? 
( I might, perhaps, have added with truth, that re- 
garding the atonement as proceeding on the principle 
of commutative or commercial justice, or of the strict 
and proper payment of debt, can hardly be consider- 
ed as leaving room for the subsequent exercise of 
grace, whatever there might be in its original appoint- 
ment ; inasmuch as the payment of a debt by a surety 
leaves no more claim, on the part of the creditor, than 
if it had been discharged by the debtor himself. The 
paraUel, indeed, between the relation of a debtor to 
hts creditor and that of a sinner to God, has, in this 
respect as well as in some others, been pressed too 
dosely. — Forgiveness, according to the uniform state- 
ments of the word of God, is connected with atone- 
ment. But atonement and grace are not, by any 
means, incompatible. Many things, indeed, have been 
said about it, which, were they true, would go far, 
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whether those who my them be sensible of it or iiol» 
to destroy the gracious niltnre of the pardon bestowed 
on account of it. I have no objections, for ezampley 
to the customary phrase of divine justice being Mittf- 
Jied by the atonement ; but still, the phrase reqnbres to 
be scriptnrally explidned. I fear there are not a few 
who, when tfaey nse this phrase, have in their minids 
too much of the principle of that particular kind of 
justice to which I hare just alluded ; — ^who regard the 
justice of God in the light of a rigid and inexorable 
creditor, demanding to the uttermost fBothing the pay- 
ment of what is due to him ; and consider the atone* 
ment as, literally and strictly, such a payment of debt 
on our behalf. They are not aware that by such a 
representation they do, in a great measure, exclude 
grace. For, on the principles of commercial justice, 
although there may be' grace on the part of the Surety 
who comes forward to pay the debt, grace proportion- 
ed to its amount, — ^yet on the part of the creditor to 
whom the payment is made, there is and can be none. 
The act of payment, by whomsoerer made, whether 
by the debtor himself or by his surety, cancels ibe obli- 
gation, and puts an end to grace. 

But the view which we haye, rery generally and 
briefly, been giving of the nature and ends of the 
atonement, leaves room for grace throughout. It has 
its origin in grace ; and grace continues to characterise 
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M its results.— -It bad its origin in grace. The idea 
of divine hvonr being purchased by the atonement is 
not only, as we bare seen, inconsistent with right 
eoDceptions of the divine character, but it is in itself 
eotttradictory. Grace or favour cannot be purchased. 
Porcbased flavour, — favour for which a price has been 
ptiid, becomes justice. And while it is inconsistent with 
Itself^ it is, as might be anticipated, inconsistent with 
the plainest dictates of Holy Writ. There, as already 
noticed, the atonement appears, not originating love, but 
originated by it ; ** God so loving the world, as to give 
hit Son for its salvation." The atonement does not 
pttrebase grace ; but grace provides the atonement. And 
it provides the atonement for the end before stated, — 
namely, to render the farther exercise of grace, in re- 
ceiving, pardoning, sanctifying, and eternally blessing 
sinners, consistent with the honour of the divme 
Name, with the glory of Jehovah's character and 
government. — This being its design, graccr continues 
to characterise all its results. Forgiveness, though on 
aeoount of the atonement, is still by grace. In Paul's 
mind the two ideas of atonement and grace subsisted, 
without the slightest feeling of incongruity. ^ In 
whom,** says he, — that is in Christ, *^ we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace " and again — ^^ Being 
justified freely, by his grace, through the redemption 
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that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath set forth as 
a propitiation through faith in his blood/'* Nor ii 
there any incongruity. Fancy to yoorselres a band 
of traitors, apprehended, convicted, condemned, lying 
in irons under the sentence which their crimes ba¥e 
4ieser7ed. Suppose their prince, naturally benignant 
desirous to extend mercy to them ; but at the same 
time, wise and righteous and mindful of the inttreats 
of the community, as well as benignant, solicitous to 
effect this in such a way as may at once secure the 
dignity and authority of his government, attach the 
hearts of the criminals to its administration and to him- 
self, and impress all his subjects with the convietioa 
that the remission of the penalty in the particular ease 
implies no relaxation of the rigour of the law and the 
stability of its sanctions. Suppose that, in sudb ck- 
cumstanoes he should contrive some method by which 
these ends might be effectually answered ; and thst, 
having completed his scheme, and publicly aonoaaead 
its purpose, he should give his clemency its deainKl 
indulgence : — would the pardon now be less a amtHmr 
of free fisvonr, or grace, to the delinqnenu ? Ckuuky 
not. The scheme does not render them one vhit 
■lore deserving of it. It does not lessen thetr gaUt 
it rather shows ita magnitude, by declaring h aadb m 
coald not be passed by without some preeaotiofMry 

* Eph L 7. Rmii. ▼. 21, 2b. 
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means for Becnring the honour of the prince and the 
respect due to bis government ; nayy it aggravates in- 
stead of extenuating, by showing the character of the 
prince and government against which the rebels had 
risen apy not a mtbless tyrant and an oppressive des- 
potisii^ but a paternal roler and an administration of 
equity and love. The pardon is to them, therefore, 
as much an act of mercy as ever : — and the character 
of the prince stands forth to more prominent view 
and to more rapturous admiration, as adorned with 
the twofold excellence, of a gracious solicitude to show 
mercy, and at the same time a decided attachment to 
righteousness, and a determination, for the good of his 
subjects, that its claims shall not be trifled with, but 
shall be maintained inviolate. — In like manner, the 
divine Ruler's adopting a plan for maintaining the 
hofionr of his character and government in the dispen- 
sation of forgiveness does not, in the least degree, ren- 
der that forgiveness less a matter of pure grace to 
those who receive it. — And while it is pure grace, it 
is also rich ^— rich indeed! that provided such an 
atonement I— r«nd rich indeed I which, on the ground 
of the atonement so provided, blots out, to every sin- 
ner who partakes of it, so vast an amount of evil, and 
yet embraces among its favoured objects a multitude 
which no man can number, out of all kindreds, and 
peoples, and nations, and tongues I 

This naturally leads me to the topic, which it is the 
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chief object of the present Essay to discuss ; namely 
— fttf pet'sons by whom forgiveness is possessed. — A 
scheme of doctrine has recently been advanced (if a 
scheme it cui as yet bb called " which shape has none,^) 
and has been patronised by individoals of name and in- 
fluence, for some of whom I cannot bnt stOl entertain 
a warm regard, tod has gained a certain degree of 
acceptance and currency ; of which one of the first 
principles is, that pa/rdon is universal; universal, that 
is, not merely in free offer, but in actual possession ; 
that the atonement has availed for the sins of all man- 
kind, collectively and individually, so that all without 
exception are actually in a state of forgiveness ; that 
the atonement, in a word, is the pardon^ and that, the 
one being universal, so is the other. There are various 
collateral points in the scheme, which might warrant 
and require distinct exposure. Bnt I confine myself 
at present to what I have just mentioned, as being, I 
may say, its fundamental principle. If it be disproved, 
others will fall with it. If the foundation be sapped^ 
— I was going to say we need give ourselves little 
trouble about the pinnacles : — but the builders tu'e not 
yet come near to the pinnadle^; — the irregular edtfid^' 
is not half reared : — let me rather say, the baseless 
superstructure, so far as it has been raised, will coAie 
to the ground. 

On the present subject, as on every other of a re^ 
ligious nature, our exclusive appeal must be made to 

I 3 
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the word of Grod. This is the only legitimftte way of 
determining the qnettion. It is not to be settled by 
any process of abstract reasoning, however ^ectoosly 
each a process may be condncted. It is not to be 
resolved by human ratiocination, but by divine 
authority. And if abstract reasoning must be set 
aside ; still less satisfiBustory, as a rule of decision, are 
the emotions, however lively, or however serious and 
devout, of which individuals may profess themselves 
49MiseiouB from the adoption of particular views of 
doctrine ; there being few things in which the mind is 
more exposed to self-illusion, and yet few things by 
the relati<Hi of which hearts of spiritual sensibility are 
iBore in danger of being captivated and misled. And 
least of all should we allow ourselves to be influenced 
'by any theoretical notion of rendering the gospel less 
obnoxious to unbelievers, abating men's prejudices 
against it, and recommending it to a more ready ac- 
ceptance.— -None of these methods will do for deciding 
ii point of divine truth ; yet on the subject before us 
liiere has been too much of them all* There has 
been abstract reasoning as to what seems most befit- 
ting the character of Deity,— especially the love in 
which that character is at times summed up ; and on 
this view of the case, many sentiments have been intro- 
duced, in the way of illustration, distinguished both 
by their loftiness and their beauty, and invested with 
a diarm of pure and fervent devotion, peculiarly 
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faMinating to miiids at all predispdeed to what is 
spiritual, and from which others too may deriTe the 
benefit of an awakening impulse ; sentiments, sueh as 
may fill the believer's eye in the reading of them, 
with the tear of sympathetic delight, and draw from 
his very heart the sigh of regret that they should be 
associated with any misapprehensions of the trutb^^- 
There has been too much of appeal to feeling* The 
abettors of the particular yiews which we are abouttto 
discuss tell all with whom they converse, of the won- 
derful effect of their new principles in inspiring and 
expanding their hearts with love, — love to Grod, such 
as they never before experienced, and which they are 
sm'e no other views of the truth have ever produced ; 
and there appears at times so much of sincerity aad 
earnestness in their representations, accompanied willi 
a desire so seemingly or really benevolent (for there 
may not infrequently be an alloy of less noble feelings) 
to bring others to the happy participation of the sane 
experience; that the passions of some are w itin gh t 
upon, and by that means their judgments misled krtto 
a too hasty acquie8cence.»-And there has, moreovsl', 
been not a little of a fond and eager pressing of ^ the 
novel views upon the attention of unbelievers, as hting 
calculated to diminish the prejudices of the uattttfal 
mind against the gospel, and, by taking off from^ils 
obttoxtousness, and rendering it less repulsive and'stfiti 
than.Uie more common exiubitions of it are conoeived 
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ta be, to perraade to its acceptance. But thii» to say 
the least <^ it, is a very hasardons experiment. There 
ia imminent danger of divesting the gospel of some 
attribute as essential to it as its grace, in order to 
lessen the ayersipn of the carnal mind to its provisions ; 
and, by a soft and specious sentimentalism, stripping 
the Almighty of the avirfnl in his character, to give 
affect to the more attractive; hiding his justice, to 
sacommend his grace ; instead of employing the *^ ter- 
ro» .of the Lord " to persuade men, keying them out 
of sight ; dwelling much on the love^ and little on the 
light of God's moral nature; and by^— I know not 
whiA to call itr-« kind of ultra tenderness, that would 
ftm be more compassionate than He whose compas- 
sions are infinite — urging and almost cajoling poor 
sinners to the belief that God has already pardoned 
them, when the Bible testimony is, ^t '* God is 
angry with them every day." — But I am forgetting 
nyysel^ and prejudging the cause. All that X meant 
to say is, that no one of the methods that have been 
mentioned is the proper way to settle a point of divine 
truth. The simple question must be. What saith the 
Scripture? And for an answer to the question, our 
appeal must be made directly ^^ to the law and to the 
testimony :" remembering that " if we speak not ac- 
cording to this wordy there is no light in us."' In 
making our appeal, our prayer should be earnest for 
the grace of God, to preserve us from warping from 
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its tnie and simple meaning a single pasiage, a eingle 
expression, a single word,— -from being gailty, in any 
way or in any degree, imder the iii£iience of either 
attachment to what is old or predilection for what is 
new, of ** handling the word of God deceitfully,** and 
giving, to any thing that is not the tmth, the sanction 
of divine attth<Nrity. 

§ 1. Let onr first object, then, be, to aeciatain the 
real extent of the doctrine of muversal forgiveiiess. 
There may be no argument in merely seeing how fur 
the doctrine reaches ; but, whether there be or not 
(and there sometimes is,) it is at least of use to haTe 
a correct conception of what we are to argue about^— 
It will not be questioned, that the atonement of Cbrbt 
had a retrospective efficacy as well as a prospective. 
I mean, that it was for the remission of sins committed 
previously as well as subsequently to the fulness of 
time, ^e time when it was offered, embracing all* the 
ages that preceded, as well as those that have followed. 
Sin was forgiven before as well as after ; and from the 
beginning, the foigiveuess was on the same ground, — 
the atonement which was then to be made, lllia is 
the sentiment of Rom. iiu 25. ^'Whom God' hath 
set fortb> a propitiation through faith in his blood, lo 
declare his righteousness,yor the remission of sins OuU 
are past in the forbearance of God ; to declare atihis 
time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus." — If it be 
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at ally that efficacy miut have been iJie same in extent 
dnring the preceding as it is in the subsequent period. 
If the pardon be nnlTersal now, it must have been 
universal always. It certainly has not become uni-* 
fsersal only since the atonement was actually made. 
Time, on this subject, is of no consideration-— The 
oansequence, then, is, that there never has existed on 
earth, since sin entered, such a character as an unpar« 
dened sinner. And further; since the doctrine that 
^ery snmer is pardoned necessarily involves the 
deotrine that every sin is pardoned, it follows, that 
di^re never has been committed on earth an un- 
pardoned sin.*-^I am not aware, that any of those who 
iMild the doctrine will be startled by this representation, 
or disposed to find any fault with it. If they be, they 
cannot have well considered their ground; for it is 
ei4dently no more than its time and legitimate extent. 
•-§2. From the universality of pardon being actually 
involved in the making of the atonement, it follows as 
an unavoidable consequence,-— and the consequence is 
adoiitted and avowed, — ^that the possession of for* 
giveness is independent entirely of Jaith, of eonfesHon, 
ci repentance or turning urUo God. There needs 
no reasoning to make out this consequence. It is self^ 
evident ; and it is granted and maintained. Let us 
see, then, by a direct and simple reference to the woi'd 
of God, how this accords with its statements. 



i. As to pardon being independent of fuithjum 
the belief of the gospel :-^— what Baitli the Scriptutet? 
Let the following texts, which are a specimen of mtttfi 
famish the answer : — ^Acts x. 43. '^ To Him gavir att 
the prophets witness, that liirongh his name whc»9f^ 
emr believeth in Him should receive remi8siott<4^ 
sins :" — Acts xiii. 38, 39. <^ Be it known unto yoo, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this Miil 
is preached unto you the foi^veness of sins ; and by 
him all that beUeve are justified from all things^ 
from which ye could not be justified by the law ^of 
Moses:'* To be <* justified from all things" is dM 
same thing as to have all things forgiven. It it the 
forgiveness of sins itself, not the mere sense of a fiDT^ 
giveness already existing, that the Apostle holds ^ont 
to his hearers ; and he holds it out to those who sbeald 
believe. — The following passage, already cited ^ for 
another purpose, is of the same description, showing 
too, in the same way, the true meaning of jwBlifi- 
cation : — Rom. iii. 25, 26. ^* Whom God bath> Ml 
forth, a propitiation through' faith in his blood, '>tiir 
declare his righteousness /or the remdssion of sins thit^ 
are past in the forbearance of God ; to declaaw^Bt 
this time hm righteousness that he might be just^ an4 
the justi/ier of him wJm beUeve^ iri Jsmsi -^t^God 
justifies, then, when he gives the remission of vids ^ 
and tins remission is througk fncb : he' justifies' 
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him who believeth in Je8iis.F— John yiii. 34. " I 
said* therefore, onto you, that ye shall die in your 
sins : for if ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die 
in your sins." To die in their sine means to die in 
the guilt of th^ sins, not merely under their power. 
The use of the same phrase in other places confirms 
this. The prophet Ezekiel employs it frequently in 
tfak sense. Thus, in chap. iii. 18 — 20. '< When I 
say unto the wicked. Thou shalt surely die ; and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to save his life ; the 
same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; hut his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Yet if thou warn 
the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, nor 
from his wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity ; but 
thou hast delivered thy soul. Again, when a righteous 
roan doth turn from his righteousness, and commit 
iniquity, and I lay a stumblingblock before him, he 
shall die : because thou hast not given him warning, 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he 
hath done shall not be remembered ; but his blood 
will X require at thine hand.*' Again, in chap, xviii. a 
comparison of the phraseology of the following verses 
is very conclusive — the phrases *' in his sin " and '* in 
his iniquity " being explained by the parallel phrases 
"^r his sin" and "^r his iniquity :*' — verses 17, 18. 
'* He shall not die for the iniquity of his father, he 
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shall surely live. As for his father, because he cruelly 
oppressed, spoiled his brother by violence, and did 
that which is not good among his people, lo, even he' 
shall die in his iniquity :" — verses 24, 26. '^ But 
when the righteous tumeth away from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according to 
all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall 
he live ? All his righteousness that he hath done shall 
not. he mentioned : in his trespass that he hath tre»» 
passed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them 
shall he die* — ^When a righteous man tumeth away 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and 
dieth in them ; for his iniquity that he hath done shall 
he die." They, then, who believe not in Christ die 
in their sins, — ^that is, under the guilt of their siAH, 
— ^unpardoned. — 1 Cor. xv. 17. "And if Christ bcf 
not risen, your futh is vain ; ye are yet in your sins.** 
— If Christ was not risen, his death had no diviniS 
sanction as an atonement for sin: — ^their faith, therd-* 
fore, was vain, for it was faith in an unaccepted sacri- 
fice ; it was fruitless to them ; their guilt being unex- 
piated, they were "yet in their sins,'' — ^that iri^ 
assuredly, as shown on the preceding text, they W^ 
under condemnation, xmreleased from the sentence 
of perdition which their sins had brought upon 
them. This is fully confirmed by the connexion of 
the verse with the one following, — " Then they also 
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who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.''—- 
Gal. iii. 10. *^ For as many as are of the works of 
die law are under the curse; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that continneth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them.'* If 
forgiveness were universal, no man whatever conld 
be under the cnrse ; for to be nnder the carse is cer- 
tainly to be under the sentence of condemnation. Of 
the extent of this curse I shall say a few words by and 
by, and but a few will be necessary. My present 
oonclusion stands good, independently of all such 
questions. The *^ curse of the law*' is the law's sen- 
tence of condemnation, — ^no matter for the present 
what that sentence is ; and the apostle affirms a cer- 
tain class of men to be Ml under it, — namely, *' as 
many as are of the works of the law," that is, as many as 
were persisting to seek justification by such works — 
tliey were under the curse, — that is, they were under 
the law's condemning sentence, — ^that is, they were 
unforgiven. 

~ 2. The theory makes forgiveness imiversal inde- 
pendently of confession. But what saith the Scrip- 
ture ? IJohn i. 8. ^' If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness." Can any language more plain- 
ly imply, that if we do not confess our sins, they re- 
main unforgiven ? The apostle does not mean to say, 
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that our simply making confession of our sins is the 
procuring cause of their forgiveness. He had just be<- 
fore said — ''The blood of Jesus Christ God's Soa 
cleanseth us from all sin ;" and be adds immediately after 
— '' If any man sin, we have an Advocate with tbe 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he is tbe pro- 
pitiation for our sins/* But if he does not mean to 
represent confession as a sine'qua^on to forgiveness* 
how is that sentiment to be expressed ? 

3. The hypothesis is, that forgiveness is irrespec* 
tive of repentance and turning to God. But here 
too the word of God appears to meet it with a frequent 
and most explicit negative. What is its language ?rr^ 
Acts ii. 38. '' Then Peter said unto them, B^pent, and 
be baptized* every one of you, in the name of Jeraa 
Christ for (us) the remission of sins." Repentanes 
here, as in some other places where it stands by itself^ 
is that change of mind which includes the renunciatiosi 
of their former views* and the belief of the truth which 
Peter and his fellow-apostles had been preaching: 
and the remission of sins is not assigned as a pre* 
existing reason for their repentance* or inducement ta 
it* but as a sequence : they are called to repent, not be- 
cause they had been forgiven^ but in order to foigifa- 
ness. — Still more explicit are the terms of Acts iii, 19* 
'' Repent ye* therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out, whmk the times of refreshiog 
shall come from the presence of the Lord." What 
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the " timee of refreshing," or reTiva], are* is not our 
preseDt inquiry ; nor what the connexion of their com- 
ing with the preyious exhortation. What is now to 
be noticed is, the call to repentance and returning as 
necessary to their sins being blotted out* The terms 
are most explicit : ** Repent and be converted, that 
(us ro, to the end thai) your sins may be blotted out." 
Tbey were noty then, blotted out preyiously.-*-Thi8 
Jbngnage of the apostles in their first proclamation of 
the gospel was in harmony with the intimations of 
their divine Master to them just before his depar- 
ture : — ^Luke xxiv. 46, 47. ^< Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day : and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem." 
The two were to be connected together. Those 
to whom they were to be preached were no more 
already forgiven than they had already repented. 
The same connexion is stated, — ^Acts v. 31. *' Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand, a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel and the for- 
giveness of sins J* The forgiveness was a gift not al- 
ready possessed, but to be bestowed ; and it was to be 
bestowed in connexion with repentance. — l8a.lv. 6 — 8. 
<< Seek ye the Lord while he maybe found, call ye upon 
him while be is near : let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him return 
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anto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your vmyn 
my ways, saith the Lord." Can any thing be more 
simple and Gonclusive ? The invitation is to sinners 
to forsake their former ways and thoughts, and to re- 
turn to the Lord:— -the encouragement held out to 
compliance is, not that the Lord has had mercy, and 
hcL» pardoned, but that he wiU have mercy and witt 
pardon : it is his perfect readiness to bestow for- 
giveness, and to bestow it abundantly, on all who 
should return to him from their wanderings. — Once 
more — Acts xxvi. 17, 18. ^ Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to Hght, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inberitanoe among 
them who are sanctified by faith that^s in me.'' From 
these terms of Foul's commission it is clear, that sui- 
ners could no more obtun forgiveness of sins without 
being ^^ turned from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God," than they could, without 
being thus turned, obtain " an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified." * 

§ 3. Another obvious consequence of the bypotheaii 

* The original words ttand thus — '' Ei»t(tuiU9f n m nv kmt» 
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of anivenal pardon is, that it is needless and prepos- 
terons to prayjorfargweitesty either in oar own behalf, 
or in hehalf of otherSi. — It is as nnneoessary in this 
case, as in the former, to set ahont [nx>nng the l^ti« 
maqr of the consequence ; for it is not denied by the 
abettors of the system^— at least by snch of them as 
at all understand it. '^ It may be objected to this 
'< yiew," says Mr Ersldne, " that it is opposed to all 
'* the scriptural examples of prayer, which contain a 
** petition for the pardon of sin. If sin is already 
*^ pardoned, what is the use or meaning of continuing 
** to ask pardon day by day, or indeed at all ? 1 think 
** that the pardon which is asked is a sense of pardon, a 
<< sense of the dirine nearness and love, and not a repeal 
*^ of the sentence of exclusion, which I conceive to be 
" contained in the primary and universal proclamation 
" of Christ to the world."* Without stopping to dis- 
pute about tbQ,j^ropriety of the terms in which this 
statement is made, (which it is a frequent mistake in 

iVifTft-^m mwt fxtrwt tit ^i*tf zat riH %JsitV€M( rtv rttrata txt rev Om>| 
MV \mfiuf murmH ttfwif kftM^rttn^ *m tcXt^uv tf Tit ityiarfutmi irirru *ri 
ut i^M.''— The TCv %94rrpf^tu and the tw A«i^i«f seem to be both con- 
nected, by the same conttruction, with the preceding «»«!» ?«« 
t^mX/Mutt ** To open their eyes, that they may turn/' &c. — 
« that they may receive,*^ &c. But this does not affect the 
present argument. It remains equally valid ; the forgiveness 
and the inheritance being alike connected with the opening of 
the eyes, and with *' faith which is in Christ." 

* On the Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, p. 56. 
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reasoning to do/ when the criticism has no immediate 
bearing upon the point of discussion) it is enough that 
they contain an admission of the inconsistency of 
prayer for forgiveness with the doctrine of universal 
pardon, — all such prayer being resolved into petition, 
not for forgiveness, but for the sense of forgiveness.— 
Now at present I have nothing to do with any of the 
niceties of metaphysical speculation, or of abstract 
principle, on the subject of prayer. The simple ques- 
tion is, how does this agree with the recorded prac- 
tice of the saints in Scnpture, or with the directions 
and injunctions there given them ? The difficulty here 
is not to find, but to select. Selection, however, is not re- 
quisite : 1 take such passages as, without search, present 
themselves to my recollection. On this principle, then, 
what shall we make of such passages as the following ? 
I pass over the intercessions of Moses, on different 
occasions, for divine foi^veness to Israel; those of 
Solomon, in the various cases of ^espass and of 
calamity, which he supposes in his prayer at the dedi- 
cation of the temple ; and those of Daniel for the 
same people during their captivity in Babylon. L<et 
the two following petitions of David suffice : — Psal. 
XXV. 11. *' For thy name's sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity ; for it is great :" Psal. li. 1 — 3, 9. '^ Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kind- 
ness; according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions. Wash me 
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throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from 
my sin* For I acknowledge my transgressions : afii! 
my sin is ever before me. Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ; that 
thon mightest be ^justified when thou speakest^ and bie 
clear when thou jndgest. — Hide thy fece from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniqtuties,"-— The people 
of God have been in the daily use of these and simi- 
lar petitions in all ages, before and since the coming 
of the Son of God. And in ofiering them, they hiftre 
been acting in conformity, not only with the natural 
dictates of conscience, but with the express command 
of their Lord. Among the petitions of the brief but 
comprehensive prayer which he taught his disciples, 
he instructs them to say — '^ and forgive us our sins, 
for we also^forgive every one that is indebted to us.'**^ 
Is this not a prayer for forgiveness ? The answer, 
according to the new doctrine, is, — No, it is a prayer 
only for a sense of forgiveness. But unfortunately 
the word " forgive" occurs in both clauses of the sen- 
tence. The petition is " Forgive thou us — for we 
forgive others :* — and in the gospel by Matthew this 
is followed up with the solemn assurance — ^* for if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 

* J^uke xi. i. Matth. vL 18. 
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paaaes." What shall we make of this? Does oar 
forgiving men their trespasses sigiiif^r giving them a 
sense of our forgiveness ? No, certainly. The con •' 
dition expressed in the prayer — (I use the word con* 
dition simply in the sense of something withont which 
the blessing sought cannot be obtained) relates to the 
state and temper of our own minds towards those who 
have injured us, not to the satisfaction which they 
might enjoy in the assurance of it. The petition, 
therefore, ought to be interpreted upon the same prin- 
ciple, — ^that is, according to the plain and obvious 
meaning of the words, as relating to the exercise of 
forgiveness on the part of God, not to the satisfaction' 
or peace of our minds in the enjoyment of it. — And, 
while the passage contains an instance of commanded 
prayer for forgiveness, both the terms themselves of 
the petition, and our Lord's comment upon them, ex- 
press the sentiment^ as clearly as language can convey 
it, that those who do not forgive are themselves unjbr' 
given. Who will presume to gainsay the Lord's own 
express declaration — "if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes T' — " Add thou not imto his words, lest he tfh 
prove thee, and thou be found a liar.*' 

§ 4. Another consequence, admitted and defended 
by the patrons and abettors of universal pardon is, that 
the only sin by which men can ever be broi^ht into 
final condemnation is the sin of unbelief, or the re- 

K 
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jection of the gospel. There is coDsistency in this 
admission ; for it is self-evident that if all are par- 
doned, and pardoned all, there remains no sin to bring 
them into judgment. But the hypothesis, in this view 
of it, suggests a variety of rather interesting queries : — 
For example — 

1. Granting unbelief to be a sin, and the greatest 
of sins, as in my heart I believe it to be, — ^how comes 
it, we are tempted to ask, to form an exception to the 
act of indemnity ? One should think, if all sin be 
pardoned, it is hardly consistent to hold that the^r^a^- 
est of sins remains unpardoned! — I can imagine to 
myself no ground on which this can be the case, ex- 
cept its not having been included in the atonement. 
This indeed is clear. If the atonement is the par- 
don, and all the sin for which the atonement was 
made is actually forgiven on the grotmd of it, then 
the only conceivable reason for unbelief remaining 
unpardoned is what I have suggested ; for, had it been 
included in the atonement, it must have been pardoned 
too. — Well then — 

2. Suppose a man, (and the case is of every-day 
occurrence) after a long period of unbelieving disre- 
gard or rejection of the gospel, is, by the grace of 
God, brought to the faith of it, — ^is it a presumptuous 
question to ask. What becomes of bis previous unbe» 
lief? Either it was included in the atonement, or it 
was not. If it was not, on what ground is it par- 
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doned ? Is there any pardon recognised in scripture, 
iiTespectively of the atonement ? And if, again, it 
w€Lg included, then have we, in the very teeth of the 
hypothesis, a sin, the very worst of sins, and a con- 
tinued course of such sin, pardoned upon the sinner's 
believing, which was not pardoned before / I leave 
the supporters of the hypothesis to choose between the 
boms of this manifest dilemma. It seems to me, that 
it must either be thus, or else that there is no guilt in 
the sinner's unbelief, excepting in that of the latest 
moment of his life. 

3. On this hypothesis of universal pardon, how are 
we to dispose oi the state of the Heathen 9 The 
atonement being the actual pardon of the sins of all 
mankind — their sins are of course included in the in- 
demnity ; they are universally jind entirely pardoned. 
Unbelief supposes the opportunity of hearing and 
knowing the gospel ;-— and it is a sin, consequently, 
with which they are not, and cannot be, chargeable. 
They stand, therefore, free of ail charge — ^with no sin 
whatever remaining at their account — ^in a state of en- 
tire and unqualified forgiveness I-^First of all, then, 
are they not, in this respect, better off than those 
who hear the gospel, and are exposed to the hazard 
of the only damning flin? If it be answered, as 
doubtless it will — '^ No ; for they are not in a state 
of moral and spiritual fitness for heaven, and for the 
enjoyment of God ; and it is only the knowledge and 
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beliaf of the gospel than can impart this fitness : ' 
what an extraordinaiy anomaly we have before ual 
A sinner pardoned ; entirely pardoned ; having no sui 
whaterer unforgiyen ; and at the same time» for wast 
of fitness, exclnded from the kingdom of God I Where 
is this anomalously circnmstanoed crea tm -e to be 
placed I He has no sin to condemn him to the ssh 
cond death ; and yet he is not fit for the heavenlf 
life f He is fit for hearen, as a sinner whose sins mn 
all forgiven ; but he is unfit for heaven, as a sinnar 
whose heart has not been renewed. Does the Bible 
ever present us with any such anomalies ? Does k 
ever thus separate pardon from renovation ; and repr»« 
sent sinners as enjoying the one, while they remaia 
destitute of the other? No such thing. And the 
very circumstance of the theory ** putting asunder 
what God has joined together" should be enough to 
condemn it. — I do not speak of the incongruity in the 
idea of a pardoned sinner perishing"^ with which the 
hypothesis has often been pressed ; because, in assert* 
ing that the perdition is on account of the guilt ofuik" 
beli^, it in so far sets itself free from the imputation of 
that inconsistency. 

4. Not only do such consequences as have been 
mentioned follow from the hypothesis ; — ^but the 
doctrine itself, that unbelief is the only sin which brings 
upon man the condemnation to the second death, is 
in the face of the plain, pointed, and frequent declare- 
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dons ef the word of God. How, for example, are 
we to explam such descriptions of. the future judg* 
ment as abound there ? — '^ God will bring every work 
into judgment with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil :" — ^' Rejoice, O young 
man, in ihy youth, and let thy heart dieer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the sight of thine eyes 
and in the imagination of thy heart ; but know thoUf 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment :" — '^ But I say unto you, that every idle word 
that men shall speak,] they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment : for by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemn^ 
ed:'' — ^^ For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; that every man may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad :"-— ^< For as many as have 
simied without law shall also perish without law ; and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged |by 
the law, — ^in the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ, according to my gospeL.f 
—And more especially still ; how does the sentimeal» 
that unbelief is the only damning sin, comport with 
Bucfa affirmations as the following, which are but a 
^ecimen of many, respecting the grounds of final con- 
demnation ? — '^ Mortify, therefore, your members 

*^^ Eccl. xii. 14; xf. 9. Matth. xii. 96, 37. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
: ; ' Rom. ii. 12, 16. 
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which are upon the earth, fomication, nncleanness, in* 
ordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetons- 
ness, which is idolatry ;^r which things* sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the children of disobe- 
dience :"*-— <^ But fornication, and all nncleanness, or 
coYetousness, let it not be once named among yon, as 
becometh saints ; neither filthiness, nor foolish talk- 
ing, n<Hr jesting, which are not convenient ; but rather 
giving of thanks* For this ye know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God. Let no man deceive you with 
vain words : for because qf these things cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.^f 
— Does it not follow from this, that they are '^ vain 
words" by which the abettors of this theory try to 
persuade the ^' children of disobedience "' that none of 
these things can bring them under condemnation, but 
that they can be condemned for nothing but unbelief ? 
— Again — *' Now the works of the flesli are manifest, 
which are these; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenness « revellings, and such 
like ; of the which I tell you before, as I have 
also told you in time past, that thei/ who do 

* Col. iii. 6, 6. f Eph. v. 3—6, 
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such things shall not infaerit the kingdom of God."^ — 
Surely it is the guilt incurred by such practices, as 
well as the moral unfitness indicated by them, that 
excludes from the kingdom. — '* But the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall hare their part in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and brimstone; which is the second death.^f 
The unbelieving are only one description of the many 
that shall be consigned to the second death. It is true 
that all the rest are unbelieving ; but the language most 
distinctly intimates, that all the other varieties of evil 
shall subject their perpetrators to that condemnation. 
— ^^ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever 
thou art that judgest : for wherein thou judgest an- 
other, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest 
doest the same things. But we are sure that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth against them who 
commit such things. And thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them who do such things^ and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of 
God ?**i — And what were those " same things *' with 
which the hasty and severe censor and judge of others 
is thus charged, as bringing himself as well as 
them into condemnation with Grod? They are all 

* Gal. V. 19—21. t Rev. xxi. 8. 

I Kom. ii. ] — 3. 
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the enormities enumerated in the end of the preceding, 
chapter, as characterizing the Gentile world: re- 
specting which, the closing verse of that chapter says, 
-^^^ Who, knowing the judgment of God, that they ^ 
who commit such things are worthy of death not only , 
do the same, hut have pleasure in them that do them.'V 
I would beseech any who have adopted the senti« 
ment under consideration, to look seriously and caa- 
didly at such passages ; and let them not think me . 
presumptuous if I add, to look at them in their pkin , 
and simple meaning, and not to set about trying to , . 
reconcile them with their hypotheses. It is a just and., 
important sentiment, which none of us ought eyer to 
forget, — that " A desire to have scripture on 

OUR SIDE IS one thing; and a sincere DESIRE 
TO BE ON THE SIDE OF SCRIPTURE IS ANOTHER."* 

I cannot, for my own part, conceive of any principles of 
sound and rational criticism, which can make them 
speak a language consistent with the doctrine in ques- . 
tion, — that no sin but unbelief can bring men into final 
condemnation. 

§ 5. But is it not expressly said of God that he ^' doth 
not impute imto men their trespasses?*' — and can 
they, then, be acknowledged as giving a tine represen- 
tation of the God of the Bible, who preach a God that 



* Whately's Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writing 
of St Paul, p. S12. 
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daisi impute their trespasses ? — The statement referred 
to, in such questions, is that made by the Apostle Paul 
in 2 Cor. y. 19 ; where he gives the import of the gospel 
as '* the word of reconciliation ;" — '* to wit, that God 
was in (or by) Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them,** — On 
these words, then, let the reader observe : — 

1. There must be the same extent of meaning in 
the two expressions ^^ reconciling the world unto him- 
self,** and ** not imputing their trespasses unto them.'* 
If the former expression does not mean, that each in- 
dividual in the world is actually brought into a state 
of reconciliation to God; then neither is there any 
necessity for interpreting the latter as meaning, that 
every individual in the world is actually pardoned, 
and that trespasses are imputed to none. Now, that 
the former phrase signifies no such thing as the actual 
reconciliation to God of every individual of mankind, the 
evidence is very near, and very satisfactory. For the 
Apostle, in the very next verse, proceeds to state, that 
on the ground of this ^^ word of reconciliation," he 
and his fellow-labourers, as ^' ambassadors for Christ^** 
prayed sinners in these terms — <^ Be ye reconciled to 
God.*' But if God had actually reconciled to himself 
every individual of mankind, there could no room be 
left, as every reader must perceive, for any such entreaty. 
Sureiy they who refused compliance with the entreaty 
remained unreconciled: and, although in this state 

k2 
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there is included their continuing in a state of enmity 
against God in their own ^carnal minds/' yet the 
very terms of the Apostle's statement imply^ that there 
is also included their continning under the guilt of 
their trespasses, — ^that these remained charged to 
their account. So that this passage, which is one of 
the strongholds of the system, when taken in its con- 
nexion with what immediately follows, turns out a 
witness, not for, hut against it. 

2. In these circumstances, we are constrained to 
interpret the passage, in harmony with others to be 
afterwards noticed, on the general principle, that by 
the work of Christ, God provided a scheme of recon- 
ciliation for the wovld, — for mankind ; a scheme, on 
the ground of which men '^ of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation" were to he invited into 
a state of reconciliation with himself; according to 
which, he ^* waits to be gracious" to sinners univer- 
sally ; praying them to accept bis grace, and imputing 
the trespasses of none who submit to his o£Pered mercy, 
— ^the mercy in which be delights.— -The passage is 
thus parallel with such as John iii. 16. ^^ For €rod so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life." Here, as in the passage under 
present notice, we have the mission of Christ repre- 
sented as a manifestation of God's love to ** the world" 
— ^that is, to mankind, to the race of Adam. But 
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although God b thus spoken of '^ aa loving the world," 
what is the extent of the benefit resulting from the 
gift of his Son ? That none should perish ? No : but 
that '< whosoever believeth in him should not perish." 
Is it not obvious, then, that the same principle of in- 
terpretation must be carried forward to the verse which 
follows, namely, verse 17. ** For God sent not his 
Son into the world, to condemn the world, but that 
the world through him might be saved ?" If it be 
not, we shall have more than imiversal pardon ; we 
shall have imiversal salvation. — But of this more here- 
after. 

§ 6. Our friends who hold the sentiment of universal 
pardon are accustomed to say, that although the par- 
don exists, the benefit of it is not enjoyed by the sin- 
ner, unless he believes in it. It may be worth while, 
then, to consider a little what is meant by this free- 
quent phrase of theirs — getting the benefit of the pardon. 
—-With some of them, I am satisfied, it is an incon- 
siderate way of speaking, little thought having been 
given to its precise import. It seems to be forgotten 
by them what a pardon is. The pardon of a trans- 
gressor is the actual remission, or cancelling, of all his 
sins, in such a way, that he can never be brought into 
condemnation, or visited with punishment, on account 
of them. Now, what can be meant by a man's not 
getting the benefit of such a pardon imless he believes 
in it ? Is it no benefit, to be unconditionally and for 
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f^r any of bis uns ? If not, then pardon is nothing. 
It 14 a mere name— -According to the scheme I am 
cqpposing, the pardon actually exists. I am pardoned. 
My pardon is altogether independent of my belieriiqf, 
repeating, confessing, tnmiog to God. In so far as 
die pardon itself is concerned, it cannot be made bet- 
tar by my coming to Christ. It is already complete 
und permanent. The benefit of it exists in itselff*^ 
in the freedom which it implies from the pnnishmeBt 
dne by the law to my transgressions,— 4n entire and 
perpetual exemption from that death which is ^h» 
inrnges of sin. The inconsistency of the scheme, in the 
view which it takes of this death, we shall have occa- 
sion to notice immediately. 

. . But by the benefit of the pardon, I presume, it is in- 
tended we should understand the sinner's experiencing 
Uie. sanctifying influence of the belief of the pardon, m- 
o| (he belief of the atonement considered as mvolving the 
pardon to each individual. The atonement (the hypo- 
tiiesis tells us) i» the pardon ; and it is by believing in 
thi^ pardon that sinners are saved : or, in other words, 
i| isby the faith of their own sins being forgiven in 
tbe atonement that they are sanctified ; salvation being 
confined in its meaning to sanctification, and sanctifi- 
cation being by the belief of the pardon. . If, then, 
we «re to understand the benefit of the pardon as 
meaning the sanctifyiog influence of the belief of it^ 
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-•«4faBB mtMl we«»y» witiMNrt dwellbi|^ at §it\ on^etOi'- 

waammted limhsdon of the Bciiptnre term salvatkiH 

ta one half adIj of its true import, that we cannot, 

by any maans, assent to the statement, which wodjld 

assign to this doctrine of uniTersiJ pardon a monopoly 

of spiritual and conrerting influence, — an exdosite 

power in producing, instrumentally, the renoyation of 

the heart. The ordinary doctrine, of free pardoft ^y 

fMk ' in the blood of the Lamb, has been, in imtftf- 

metable instances, the instrumental means of effeeil- 

ing this blessed change. We know it ; we see it ; «i^ 

feel it : and what we see, and feel, and know in <Mir 

own oi^erience and observation, we have also ^' hmtd 

with our ears, and our fathers have told us.** Eren 

those Christians, who have embraced this doctriM, 

were themselves ^^ renewed in the spirit of tbw 

minds'' by that very truth which they are now rejeefbg 

as ^another gospel," as the delusion, consequently^ of 

immortal souls, as '* mans religion and not GhNl'8<>' 

And, instead of speaking of sahctification as the hmtm 

^ of Me j9ar<f on, obtained upon believing in the pttr- 

don as already bestowed ; it appears to be ma<^ vMb 

Bcriptttfal, to speak of both the pardon and the svic$tiiy 

oaitott as wottedly the bene/U of Chrisfs righiemohmtf 

<it»tMMd together upon believing in his finished woik. 

$ 7. But connecting pardon with believing hasbften 

represented as making faith a condition of forgiveneM, 

and as thus trammelling the freeness of gospd grace. 
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-^The nttnre of fidtli> and itt connexion with pardon 
at a part of salvation, have been considered in the 
former essay ; and I should think it unwarrantable to 
introduce anew any similar discussion here. That 
unscriptural views of fiaith have been entertained^ and 
that, under such unscriptural conceptions of it> it has 
formed a part of certain systems of self-righteous de- 
pendence, is too true. The ways are various, in which 
this has been done ; and few things serve more strik- 
ingly to show the power of the self-righteous tenden- 
eies of the human heart, than such porversions of a 
matter so simple. That ftdth has sometimes been 
spoken of in such a way as to justify the fbUowing re- 
presentation, it would be foolish to deny n— ^' Accord- 
ing to the common method of religious instruction 
amongst many truly serious persons, pardon is repre- 
sented as so dependent on fidth, that it is apt to be 
mistaken for its reward ; and then, as these teachers 
fear that they may appear to offer heaven on too easy 
terms, they attach to their definition of faith the whole 
Christian character, in order, as it would seem, to 
make it more worthy of such a reward. — What is the 
freeness of the gospel, upon their system, but substi- 
tuting futh, as the ground of a sinnei^ hope, in the 
place of obedience, which is called the legal system ?"* 
«— I was startled, indeed, on readmg these sentences, to 

* Erskine on the Uneonditional Freeness of the Gospel, p. 46. 
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find this repreBented m the *^ evmmnon method of re« 
ligiouB instnictioii tmongst moiiy truly serious per^ 
sons," I could not but suspect this mode of expression 
to inclnde many more in the condemnation than I ccm- 
ceired to be deserring of it, And in thb suspicion I 
was confirmed by the following statement in the very 
next page : — " Some theologians have endeavoored to 
get quit of difficulties, by supposing that the gospel 
consists of a testimony and a promise— a testimony 
that Christ died for sin, and a promise that those who 
belioTe in this testimony shall be pardoned. But this 
is still confounding pardon and salratton, and making 
pardon the recompense of faith."*— Is there no way, 
then, in which pardon can be connected with ftdth, 
without the pardon being regarded as the recompense of 
the foitfa, and the faith as the ground of the pardon ? To 
this question the esteemed author of the preceding state- 
ments has since given his answer decidedly in the nega- 
tive : — <^ It is easy," he says,* ^< to vary phrases ; and it 
is easy for ingenious minds to deceive themsdives by the 
use of phrases ; but it is absolutely impossible in: pomt 
of fBCtf for any one to believe that God's condemna^ 
tion rests upon all men until they have faith in the 
gospel, and Uiat that condemnation is removed as soon 
as they have faith in the gospel, without at the same 
time regarding fidth as the ground of his confidence 

* latroductory £May to Letters by a Lady, p* 16. 
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liefore God* He is thus necessarily led to look in- 
wmrd for the gnmod of his confidence." 

yfHh regard to snch statements as these, I would 



!• The prenons question ought to be— Is it, or is 
it not tlie case, that pardon, in the word of God, is 
connected with beliering the gospel? If it be, then 
it n not onrs to do away a divinely instituted con- 
nodon, because of any difficulty, whether real or ima- 
giinny, which may present itself to our minds, in recon- 
ciling it with the freeness of gospel grace. If in the 
dirine testimony such connexion is affirmed, while at 
the same time forgiveness is affirmed to be by grace, 
there must be harmony between the declarations ; and 
we may be assured, it is only some misapprehension 
or other that prevents our discerning it. The question 
of fact, as to the connexion of pardon with believing, 
I have already considered, and cannot resume the 
subject. 

S. These representations proceed upon the assump- 
tion, that there is no di£ference between a thing's being 
a tine'qua'-non and its being a ground or meritorious 
condUum. Now, however prone men may be, under 
the influence of the self-righteous tendencies of their 
fallen nature, to make their faith the latter instead of the 
former, there is certainly an intelligible and material 
distinction between them. To speak of believing as in 
any way, or in any degree, the ground of acceptance 
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with God, is sabyenive of the first principles of th^ 
gospel. But to spesk of it as simply a m^^^^KO-noft^ 
something necessary to the obtaining and enjoying of 
forgiveness and the other blessings of God's salvation^ 
or, in one word, to our " having the Son of God, and 
so having life/' is so far from being inconsistent with the 
freeness of grace, that the Apostle makes use of this 
very connexion of faith as one of his proofs and illustra- 
tions of the perfectly gratuitous nature of the whole 
scheme. He contradistingmshes faith to works in 
the matter of justification, and expressly says — ** There* 
fore it is of faith, that it might be by grace." Rom. iv« 16. 
Was the Apostle " deceived by the use of phrases ?" 
He appears to have felt no impossibility in considering 
the belief of the gospel as necessary to the obtaining 
of the blessing, without regarding it as the condition 
or ground on which the blessing is bestowed. So £ur 
from it, that the very gratuitousnesss of the bleaung 
is, according to him, established and illustrated by its 
being <* of faith ;'* and faith is for this very reason, 
among others, chosen and appointed of God as the 
medium of its bestowment. He had spoken of the 
*' blessedness of the man, as described by David, 
whose iniquity is forgiven, whose sin is covered| to 
whom the Lord doth not impute sin," but to whom,, 
on the contrary, he " imputeth righteousness without 
works." He had represented Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, as the exemplar, as it were, or prototype, 
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of tliit free justification — aa not "justified by woiks," 
bat haTing " his faith counted to him for righteousness.'* 
The forgiveness^ the covering, the non-imputation of 
nn, is, in Paul's reasoning, the same in effect as the 
imputation of righteousness ; and the blessing, thus 
variously expressed, is declared to be by faith : — " It 
was not written for his (Abraham's) sake alone that 
it was imputed to him," (that is, that his faith was 
counted to him for righteousness, or that he was jus- 
tified by faith,) " but for us also, to whom it shall be 
imputed," (that is, to whom faith shall be counted for 
righteousness as it was to him, or who shall be justi- 
fied, as he was, by faith,) " if we believe on Him who 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead."* Did the 
Apostle intend by this to represent our believing as 
the ground of our forgiveness, and our forgiveness as 
the recompense of our faith ? Infinitely far from it. 
According to his principle, it was of faith that it might 
be by grace. Yes ; and there are thousands and tens 
of thousands, who neither perceive nor feel the alleged 
impossibility, but who enjoy their forgiveness by faith 
in Christ, and at the same time are humbly sensible of 
its being entirely by grace, and give that grace, with 
lowly yet lively joy, the undivided praise. 

3. It seems, in this objection, to be forgotten, that 
in the scheme of doctrine of which universal pardon 

• Rom. iv. 1—8; 23,24. 
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is the basis, finth, or believing, is, alter all, as indispen- 
sably necessary as it is in the otber. According to that 
scheme, it is by fidth that justifi<»tion, or a sense of the 
pardon, is obtained ; nay, it is by faith that the benefit 
of the pardon, in sanctification, with all that is conceiTed 
to constitute salvation, is obtained. Salvation, then, 
is by faith, in the one system as well as in the other. 
There is no being saved without it. It is, in either 
case, a sine-qua-non^ Why, then, must it in the 
one case be regarded as a condition or ground, any 
more than in the other ? The only difference is in the 
testimony to be believed : but believed in either case 
it must be, in order to salvation. Mr Erskine finds 
fault with theologians for representing the gospel, iu 
order to get quit of difficulties, as '^ consisting of a 
testimony and a promise — a testimony that Christ 
died for sin, and a promise that those who believe in 
this testimony shall be pardoned." Yet of a testimony 
and a promise it does consist, according to his own 
statement of it. '* It appears to me," says he, *' that 
the testimony of the Bible is, that sinners are ptsr^ 
donedfor Chrisfs sake^ and that the promise is, that 
those who, through this newly slain and living way, 
approach to God, will be sanctified, and conformed in 
the spirit of their minds to the will of Grod : and this 
is heaven and salvation.*** Here, then, we have still 

* Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, pp. 47, 46. 
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a testimony and a promise ; and the sinner is given to 
nnderstand, that he most approach to God in the faith 
of the testimony ; and that in believing the testimony 
and i^proaching to Grod, he shall experience, in his 
sanctification, or salvataon, the fulfilment of the divine 
promise. Is not his salvation, then, according to this 
hypothesis, dependent upon his believing, as well as 
according to the ordinary one ? It will be vain to 
say in reply, that the connexion of faith with salvation, 
according to the new scheme, arises from the nature 
of things, inasmuch as truth cannot operate the saving 
change upon the mind and heart otherwise than as 
believed* It is granted ; and the truth of the position 
hail been shown in the former Essay, of which, indeed, 
it constitutes one of the leading principles. But it is 
plain that, in order to the sinner's " approaching to 
Grod by the newly slain and living way,'' as Mr £r- 
skine expresses it, he must believe the alleged testimony 
of the gospel, " that sinners are pardoned for Christ* s 
sake.'' He cannot approach to God, and he cannot 
have salvation, otherwise. It is, in one sense, a pre- 
requisite. Shall we say, then, that it is a condition 
and a ground of access to God, and of salvation, — and 
that the fulfilment of the promise of sanctification to 
those who believe in the pardon and come to God, is 
the recompense of their faith ? It is evident, that the 
bestowment of the Spirit of God is necessary to the 
truth's working the change in the sinner s heart, in 
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which Btilvation is made exclusively to consist. Is the 
bestowment of the Spirit for sanctification, then, in 
any way the reward of faith ? No ; for the truth is, 
there can be no spiritual discernment, nor saving accept- 
ance, of the testimony of God without it. — It ought 
to be granted, that according to both systems fiedth is 
indispensable ; but that in neither is it to be regarded 
as at all a condition or ground of salvation, but simply 
as a necessary means of its attainment. Salvation is 
by faith in both ; but in neither on account of it. 

§ 8. In this connexion, it may be proper to introduce a 
remark or two on the alleged ael/ishness of the doctrine 
which connects forgiveness with believing. On this 
ground, Mr Erskine holds up the doctrine to unquali- 
fied reprobation. In his last publication, he writes' 
thus : — ^* I shall occupy the remainder of this intro- 
duction, with some observations on the religion which 
man makes for himself, as contrasted with the religion 
of God. The general idea that men have with regard 
to religion, is, that it consists in their believing some- 
thing, or doing something, in order to obtain froiii' 
God forgiveness of their sins, and the enjoyment of 
security under his protection. They think that iheti 
is a forgiveness in God, but that it comes forth only 
upon those who have a certain character, t. e, those' 
who believe or do some particular things. The things' 
to be believed, or to be done, may vary somewhat iii' 
the different modes and forms of religion, but this idea 
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mils through them all, that the object to be attained, 
it a deliTerance from penalties, and an asswance of 
g0fety«-4ind that the way of attaining it, is by believ- 
ing somethmg, or doing something. Now it is obvi- 
ons that this is a system of pure selfishness, and that 
the man who acts under its influence, must in every 
thing that he thinks or does, be serving himself, and 
seeking his own interest ; and that God ia considered 
in it, merely as a being whose power makes it a mat- 
ter of l^mary importance, to appease His resentment, 
and obtain His flavour. According to this religion, 
God is soi^ht not for Himself, but for His gifts-— not 
because He is the God of holy love, and therefore the 
fountain of life, but because He is the dispenser of 
rewards and punishments. But the man who acts in 
a particular way, in order to obtain heaven, or to avoid 
hell, is as thoroughly selfish (only on a larger scale) 
as the man who acts in a particular way, to obtun a 
thousand pounds, or to avoid the gallows. The one 
glorifies God just as much as the other — they are both 
evidently following their own interests. And as we 
should never dream of saying, that he who was seek- 
ing to gain the thousand pounds, or to avoid the gallows^ 
was acting for the sake of the person from whom he 
expected to get the money, or of the judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law, so it would be 
equally absurd to say, that he who was seeking to 
obtain a pardon or to escape from hell, was acting for 
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the sake of God. He is not acting from love to God, 
or from a desire to glorify God— he is seeking bis 
own safety. It is not what God is, bat what he may 
get from God, that he cares for* This is the religion 
of every natural man, whether he be called a Protes- 
tant, or a Papist, or a Hindoo, or a Mahometan. It 
is 'man's religion ; and it is in fact nothing else, than 
his natural selfishness acting in relation to the things 
of eternity, jast as bis principle of worldly conduct is 
selfishness acting in relation to the things of time. 
So long as the things of this world appear to be 
enough for happiness, he occupies himself in forming 
plans to secure his comfort in this worlds and when 
he is constrained to think of the world beyond the 
tomb, and when he cannot shake from him the thoughts 
of death, and the charges of conscience, he transfers 
his selfishness from time to eternity, and forms his 
plans to secure if possible his safety and comfort in 
that untried and unending duration."* And again-— 
« Every religion which does not declare foigivenesjs to 
be already past, but teaches that it is to be attained 
by faith, m prayer, or repentance, and which thus 
makes it an object of hqpef and not oijuiihf every 
such religion must in the nature of things be false, 
because its necesasry tendency is not to produce love 

* Introduotioii to Jjettera by a Lady, pp. yL— viii. 
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bttfeMshn^M; ftnd to tnun the mind in the rery ele- 
mont of rebellion/'* 

There are two things which greatly astonish me in 
than ttid varions similar statements of this estimable 
wliter. The first is, llial*4w should so strangely con- 
fmmd Melfi»kne88 with self^iove ; the latter a principle 
conmon to as with erery rational and eyery sensitiTe 
eziatence, not distinctiye of our nature as ftdlen, but 
i n wDfw in its y^ry texture and constitution when it 
came from the Creator's hand ; the former a principle, 
which may be called the corruption of self-love, lead- 
iaf^ihe creature that is under its influence, to prefer 
self- to fellow-creatures and to God, in such a way as 
to seek its own benefit at the expense of the interests 
and the honour of both. Many extravagant things 
have been said and written on the subject of what has 
beeii called the disinterested love of God, — that is, 
love to God simply and abstractedly for what he is, irre- 
spectively of all consideration of what he is to vs^ and 
of all regard to our own happiness. There is nothing 
of this extravagance in the Bible. We find there no 
requisition, on the part of God, that his creatures should 
divest themselves of that principle with which be has 
himself endowed every intelligent and sensitive nature 
-—the desire of enjoyment. On the contrary, that 

* Introdufltion to Lettera by a Lsdy, p. xiv. 
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word is fully from beginniag to Midi of affeetionattiwidt 
urgent appeals addressed to it— ^' Turn ye» tam y^ 
— FOR WHY WILL YE DIE I" may be taken as the 
spirit of many a kind expostulation,— -the subafwa 
of many an importunate entreaty, — the burden o^ 
many a song of the Charmer. — I am ftur from meaa« 
ing to deny that such a diing is possible, as a lore to* . 
Grod that springs merefy from self-love; and wbiefaf 
may therefore, with propriety, be denominated selfish^ 
It is love, (so called, but unworthy of the name,)^ 
solely for the sake of benefits conferred, irrespeetiTta 
of any complacent delight in the excellencies of the- 
divine character. This can hardly be called even 
gratitude. It is love, not of the giver, but of the' 
gift ; it springs from, and terminates in, self. The 
truth is, that the two feelings, of gratefril and compki-' 
cential love, — ^love to God for what he hath done, and- 
love to God for what he is, — ^for his benefits and for 
his character, — go inseparably U^ther. — In the breast' 
of a hohf creature, it is impossible to imagine them 
disunited. Such a creature delights in God, for the 
pure and spotless loveliness of his nature; but he^ 
never can separate this delight from the view of ^^ 
same infinite Being as his own friend and beffeiisctiDr ^ 
so that holy delight, and melting gratitude, and un-^ 
suspecting confidence, blend harmoniously together, 
and form, not indeed one feeling, but one hi^py state 
and habitude of soul. The thought of snfiering 
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never so nradb as enters into his mind ; for in troth 
^ vecjr imagination of the infliction of sofitBring on 
■B unoffending and sinless creatorey would at once 
divest Deity of his loveliness. He wonld be no longer 
tmTftMft ^ nor would there» consequently, be a possibility 
of loving him.— With regard, on the other hand, to a 
rinfid creature, how stands the case ? In the heart of 
flieh a creature, there is neither genuine gratitude for 
divine goodness, nor complacent satis£sction in divine 
excellence. And when God in Christ is revealed by 
the Holy Spirit to the soul, both enter and take pos- 
session of the heart together. The one never exists 
widiont the other. On the Cross, the two inscriptions 
stand alike conspicuous, " God is love" and " God 
IS LIGHT.*' Bodi are seen together; both are be- 
lieved together ; and the love which springs from this 
&ith regards God under both aspects. It includes 
alike gratitude to the God of love, and delight in the 
God of holiness. That men are too apt to regard sal- 
vation as consisting in deliverance from guilt and its 
penal consequences, and to overlook the still higher 
view of it as consisting in deliverance from sin and 
conformity to God, is a melancholy fact. But to 
(^harge a doctrine as purely selfish, and destitute of 
every thing spiritual and divine, because it involves in 
it an appeal to the principle of self-preservation and 
the love of happiness, is, I cannot but think, under 
the semblance of accusing man, to ''charge God 
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foolishly ;'' not only for haying gi?en this principle so 
firm and vneradicable a fixture in die constitntion of 
oar own and every nature^ but also for hanng, in hit 
word, addressed himself to it mider every variety of 
form,— of warning and invitation, of dissuasion and 
encouragement, of threatening and promise ; holding 
forth to the eye of fear and of hope, the terrors of his 
wrath and the allurements of his love, life and death, 
blessing and cursing, the joys of heaven and the woes 
of hell. 

But I am not only surprised that Mr Erskine 
should not have duly discriminated between self-love 
and selfishness, and should thus have reprobated a doe- 
trine as unworthily and purely selfish, because it holds 
out the o£Fer of pardon and of all the blessings of 
salvation as an inducement to the reception of it ^—I 
am astonished, too, at his not perceiving that, on the 
supposition of his charge being well-founded, his own 
theory is, at least as deeply, in the same condemnation. 
He tells us, for example, that ** a man cannot submit 
in heart to God, until he knows himself to be sale in 
God's hands ; and he cannot know himself to be safe in 
God's hands, until he knows himself to be forgiven :" 
— ^that ^* every movement of man's mind, until he 
knows himself to be forgiven, is in reality a 
movement of selfishness and rebellion," and that 
^'no religion can save a man from sra, or put him 
in a condition to love Grod, and to serve Qod from 

l2 
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lore, flsoept a religioii whieh reTcali to him GocP^I 
love already beitowod, and Grod't forgiTenest alreadky 
paet, M the objects of liii faith :*'— -^ that we can only 
love, by knowing onnelyee loved and forgiven :*'-— ^ if 
an external conduct," he says, *' were all that the law 
of God required, then a principle of eelfiahnese migfat 
obey it, and a hope of attaining pardon and of avoiding 
puniehment might be a sufficient motive to operate 
OB that seliishneBs; but if the law really required 
love, then nothing short of a personal assurance pf 
being loved and f oif i ven can be a sufficient motive ; 
for it is abei^utriy eofimB, tint no man can love God, 
or look upon him othecwim than as an oaemy, until 
he knows that be has forgiven him his sins, and loves 
him as a father; for ^ we love God because he first 
loved us :* " — ** if a man can be saved without a personal 
assurance that his sins are forgiven him, be may be 
saved without confidence in God, or love to God, or 
giving glory to God ; for he cannot have confidence in 
God, nor can he love God, nor give glory to God, 
until he knows that his sins are forgiven."* 

Now what is the amount of all this ? Is there no 
selfishness here ? If the sinner, in order to the sub- 
raiseion of his heart to God, must first know his own 
safety in God's hands : — if he only loves God when he 
is assured of his being forgiven :•— if he cannot otherwise 

• Introduction to Letters by a Lady, &c. pp. xir, xxx, xxxi, 
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knre God, have confidence in him^ or give him glory > 
then Msvrodly he does not love God for what God is 
in himself, but for what he is to him ; he lores him net 
for the pefiections of his chameter, bat ss bestowing 
foTgireness I Is not this the very same principle, so 
ssTBrely eondenmed as chartcteristic of the doctrine 
which connects pardon with believing, and as consti'* 
toting thit doctrine aoan's religion and not God's? 
if it be tme, that ** earnestness in Ma religion is the 
earnestness of a son who fiawns upon his father for the 
sake of his estate ;** what is earnestness in the other, 
but the earnestness of a son who fewns upon his father 
for having given him his estate ? Where is the great 
difference in p(Hnt of prindple? If the one '^caa^ 
not love God, and cannot serve God, for God's 
sake, but for the sake of his own private ends,"«*~ 
is it better, at all, with the other? It is avowed, 
that '^ so long as a man ib not sure that God loves 
him^ and has fcNTgiven him, he cannot be satisfied r with 
God as he is." And this is one of the first prin»' 
ciples of a system, which condemns that which.^it 
disowns, on account of its not regarding God as he is 
in himself, but ,*< merely as a power that can inffiot 
injuries and bestow benefits I" It is the word ** mevviy'' 
h^e, that renders the charge a calumny. . We disown 
the imputation. We doy indeed, consider God as /'a 
power thai can inflict injuries and bestow benefits/* 
So he himself teaches us to regard him ; to deprecate 



hk displeasure in the one new, and to seek bis friends 
slop in the other; to flee from the wrath to come, 
because *< it is a fearfol thing to fisli into the hands of 
the HTing God^" — and to grasp with all eagernees at 
his offered liaTonr^ because ^ in his favour is liiisy" and 
because ^blessed are the people whose God is the 
Lord." But to allege that this is all; that there is 
nothing in our scheme of lore to God^/or what he is; 
that it '^does not consider God as in himself the 
Fountain of living waters ;" that it ** does not make 
God's character to be a matter of any importance ;* 
that it ^ does not consider him as a Father ;" that it 
^ denies both his love and his holiness ;" that it ^'tram- 
ples under foot the Son of God, and all that is con- 
tained in his incarnation, and death, and resurrection !'* 
Ah I my friend, these are heavy imputations ; impu- 
tations, from which my whole soul shrinks with trem- 
bling. I cannot but think the terms appropriate, which 
you fancy may be used respecting such sayings,— 4hat 
they are '* harsh and presumptuous :*' and, altbough I 
belieye you in earnest when you add— >^* I feel it to be 
the kindest thing that I can say, because I am persuaded 
that it is the truth ;' yet my heart swells, and my eye 
fills, for very grief, that you should ever haye come 
to think such things true of those with whom you have 
taken " sweet counsel, and gone to the House of God 
in company ;*' and true also of those doctrines, which 
you have known to be the consolation of tlie souls of 
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BO many of Grod's children ia seasons of sorrow, and 
their peace» and hope, and joy, in passing tbroogb the 
valley of the ^shadoir of death* As yon have yourself 
spdcen plainly, you will not be offended by plainness 
in retwra. I think you in error ; and no error can be 
entirely sinless. Yow error seems in part to have ori- 
ginated in a too exclusive contemplation of the love 
of the divine character, along with a misconception 
and partial -view of its nature and ezercbe, in relation 
to the other attributes of Deity. You have been so 
captivated with the lovely, that you have forgotten 
the awful. It is my prayer, lliat the Spirit of God 
may bring you back from this wandering ; give yon to 
look at the whole of the divine character anew, as it 
appears in the lessons of the Cross ; to see the awfol*^^ 
ness of the lovely, and the loveliness of the awful,— 
the two united inspiring affectionate fear and reveren- 
tial love ; — and that he may graciously grant you re- 
pentance, to the acknowledging of the truth I 

§ 9. But, to return from this digreesion^-^Tbere is 
another description of evidence adduced in support of 
the doctrine of universal pardon, of which it is necessary 
for me to take some notice ; although I cannot enter 
into it at any length, without being in danger of roam- 
ing into adjacent fields of argument, and extending 
this Essay quite beyond due bounds. I allude to the 
question respecting the nature and extent of the curse, 
pronounced by God against the transgression of his 
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]mw«^— I can enter no. further into the diieaMion of 
this question (a question fiw £rom being without its 
difficulties^— its " things hard to be understood") than 
as it has been introduced into the present controTcony. 
According to the advocates of the scheme of nniTorsal 
pardouj there is positive proof of all being foTgiven, 
in the fact that all are actually delivered from the 
curye* Could this be made out, it would be a very 
sinyple and decisive way of settling all debate. The 
fiMgiyeness of sin is the remission of its penalty ; so 
that if, in point of fact, the penalty be remitted, there 
is in such remission an irrefragable evidence, more 
than sufficient to silence all argumentation, that the 
sin is pardoned. Let. us see, then, how this argument 
is put. — " But it may be asked," says Mr Erskine, 
*^ what sort of a pardcm is that, which admits of a 
man's being finally condemned ? Is it consistent with 
justice that a man should be condemned for an ofience^ 
which had been already pardoned ? No, surely I 
What is the meaning, then, of a man being pardoned 
and yet condenmed after all ? The explanation is just 
this : he is not condemned for the offence which had 
been pardoned, but for a new one : he is not condemn- 
ed for breaking the law, but for rejecting the gospeL 
Whilst man was under the dispensation of the law, 
the condemnation was for breaking the law : and now 
when, through the death of Christ, we are redeemed 
from the transgressions that were under the first cover 
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nut, and dellFered firom that eondenmatioh; and' ar^ 
j^aced under the dispensation of lifae gospel, the con- 
demnaticm iMfomjecHng ^e gospel, see John'xii. 4^.' 
As the dispensation of the law was onirersal, so the*^ 
difpensation of the gospel is Qniyeraal. And it is 
fix>iB the condemnation of the law, that the pardon of 
the gospel delivers ns. Bat for the better understand- 
ing of this, we must first understand the nature of the 
penalty denounced by the law. The penalty accord- 
ing to the record, is this : ' In the day thou eatei^i 
thereof thou shalt die.' Men, by their traditions, have ' 
conyerted this penalty into a threefold death— death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death eternal. Buit 
death spiritual is nothing more or less than the sih 
itself — for sin is the shutting God out from the heart, 
and that is shutting out spiritual life. And, therefcMre, 
if I am told that spiritual death is the punishment of 
sin, I might answer, then sin is the punishment of' 
spiritnal death, for they are one and the same thing. 
And. deatb eternal is not a punishment under the lair; 
but under the gospeL The death denounced hf /ft^' ' 
law was jvHihe eeparetHon of soul and body. Thii'' 
does not however make the penalty nugatory ; Jlbr'thil'^'' 
«oul which iiad shut Grod out must have been roisei^ 
ble in its state ^ separation from the body. ' This' ' 
was the sentence on the whole race— «nd whilst ft '' 
remained UBreversed, it must have kept every man in 
his grave-«»it' must have Iain upon every man like iai " 
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toknb-Btone, and kept him down-— no one oonld h»Te 
riflen. Bnt if death be the penalty, resorreGtion ia the 
ftversal of the penalty. And what vs pardon but the 
revenal of a penalty ? It is tree then of erery man,' 
who is to be raised from the dead, that with regard to 
}dm the sentence of the law is rerersed, or, in other 
words, that he is pardoned* But we know that there 
is to be a resurrection of the whole race, both of the 
just and of the unjust. Every man ia to be raised, 
the unbeliever as well as the believer. So that, with 
regard to every man, the penalty of the law is reversed, 
that is, he is pardoned ; and thus we see the meaning 
of that text, ' Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having been made a curse for us,' Gal. iii. 
13. ; and of that other, ^ for which cause he is the 
mediator of the New Testament, that by means of 
death for the redemption of the transgressions which 
were tmder the first testament, they that are called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance,' 
Heb. ix. 15 ; and of that other, * as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive,' 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
and of that other, Jesus Christ ' is the Saviour of all 
men, especially of those who believe.' And thus also 
we see the meaning of that passage in 1 Tim. iL 6. 
where it is said, 'that Christ Jesus gave himself a 
ransom ^r all to be testified in due time,'— for in the 
resurrection of the unbelievers a testimony will be 
given that Christ had died for them— -for only thus 
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could tkey ha^e been deliFered from the power of tbe 
grave. This abo is the explanation of those passages 
in the dth chapter of the Romans, which assert that 
the redemption by the second Adam is co-extensive 
with the fall by the first Adam. And thus it is that 
the preadung of the resurrection of Christ as the 
second Adam, is in fact the preaching of the gospel to 
all men, because it is the pledge of resurrection to all 
men ; and therefore it contains an assurance to all men, 
that God has put away their sin and forgiven them. 
And it is for this reason, that the resurrection of Christ, 
as well as the resurrection of all men, is so mudi 
insisted on by the Apostles, both in their sermons, as 
appears from the Acts of the Apostles, and also in the 
epistles."* 

I have given diis extract at full length, that I may 
not appear, by partial citation, to do injustice to the 
argument. I remark upon it — 

1. The doctrine of universal pardon, as here stated, 
is so far at least consistent with itself, in the answer 
which is given to the very natural and therefore 
very common question, '' What is the meaning 
of a man being pardoned, and yet condemned after 
all ?" The reply is, that he is " not condenmed f<M' 
breaking the law"— ihat would have been, of course, 
a flat contradiction in terms — ^'but for r^ecting the 

* iDtroduoiory Eatay to Letters by a Lady, pp. xlvi.— aflix. 
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gtspek** Knowing this ta be the §;nmiid aetramedr I 
bave not intietod, as tome readen migbt expect me 4o 
d«» vpoD tbe apparently anomaloua snppoaitiaii of ft 
pardoned ainner oltimately perishing; becaaaoy ao? 
eordiag. to the bypotbeaiBy the perdition comea aolf 
upon him for the sins that have been pard<Mied» bnt Unc 
a nair set of uns altogether— or rather> I shoold tay^ 
for the one sin of nnbeliefy or the rejecting of the 
gospel. It may here be remarked, however, that» wilh 
maeh of apparent explicitneBs in the distinction bo» 
tween being condemned for tins against the law, and 
being condemned for nnbelief, tiiere is in reality no 
small difficulty and confusion* The guilt of all sin 
lies in the principle of it, — in the state of heart from 
which it arises, and of which it is the indication. 
External violations of law are effects and mani- 
festations of that enmity of the heart agaimt Gody 
which is in fact the essential element of all moral evil. 
The Apostle represents this enmity as at once proved 
by actual insubordination to law, and at the same time 
preventing the possibility of subjection to it :-^^^ The 
carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be."* — Now, 
what is the source of unbelief ? It is the very same. It 
arises from this very enmity ; and it partakes of guilt, 
just in proportion as it has this origin. The principle 

• Rom. viii. 7. 
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of evil, then, in tb* yioklaon of thai kvfy nd iu'llHtP 
njeetioQ of the gospd, is the Teiy auiie. Are w%^ 
therefore, to say, that the enmity o€ the sinner'a^ heart 
is pardoned in as far as it is indicated by TiolatkMiieO 
law, but not pardoned in as fiur as it diseovers itself hn 
the leftisal of grace? This were a rery oxtm o i <i< 
nary frney* For in fact, when we say that the R^eo 
tien of the gospel arises £rom the enmity of the heart 
against God, we cmly say, in other words, that<>it 
arises from fondness for those very sins that are eonv 
demned by the law* But if fondness for th» 'lins 
which are condemned by the law be the canse of m^ 
belief, and that which constitntes its criminality ; ikm 
unbelief itself is in truth a violation of the principisa 
of the law. And so it is; and of all violatioBav^f 
them the most flagrant. The law is swnmed op in 
love ; and unbelief, like all oihtsr descriptions of -moi- 
gression of the ^Tioe wiU, has the essence of its evil 
in the want of this love. • When we say, then, tfiat 
nnbelief is to be pnniidied with dealli eHenaH^whaiitig 
it that is to be so pnmshed ? It cannot be sim|ile-'a^ 
belief; but nnbelief as connected with its moral causes* 
Suppose, dien, a man is addicted to licentioas hsdnig- 
enees. He loves his sins ; -and he refoses the-gaaliel, 
becanse he canpot find in his heart to gire <theni<np. 
What are we to make of his caae ? Eternal desthrris 
the wages of his unbelief, and he mtut suffer it — 
but the moral clinses of that nnbelief are themsdves, 
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IB tpirit and in ady riolatioiM of the kiTy—- ^riiicfa vio* 
ktiont the tbecnyaffimn to be pardoned; aadhoweait 
he naSeir h? To this we miglit add, that there are 
many siDa to whidi unbelief itself leads, and iiitc^ 
wfaicb the maHgnant spirit of it enters, bnt whidi are 
also, at the same time, riolations of tlie law. What is 
to be made of these ? Is the unbelief to be pnnish- 
edl, and the sins to be pardoned ?— Although, there- 
fore, there is the appearance <^ ezplicitness in the di^ 
tinetion made between the punishment of sins againss 
tiM law and the punishment of unbelief; yet, in fact, 
tiM prindples of the two are so much the same, the 
evils of both are so intimately blended, and their reci- 
procal influence is so close and so constant, that in 
appropriating their respective deserts it seems impossible 
to separate them; so that the same thing must be 
both pardoned and pimished. 

2. 1 have already referred to the obvious difficidty, 
with which ^e abettors of universal pardon feel 
their scheme encumbered, arising from those texts 
in which the forgivoaess of sin is promised to sinners 
who repent and turn to Grod by faith in Christ ;— eucfa 
texts as,-~^* Repent and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out:"— *' Let him return unto the 
Lord, for he will have mercy upon him, and to our 
Gk>d, for he will abundantly pardon." Now the gene- 
ral principle of the quotation from Mr Erskine is 
adopted for solving thb difficulty* This, however, 
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appears preposterona in the extreme. A disttnotion 
i« made between what are called the first and the 
second condemnations ; the former meaning condemn 
nation for offimces against the law, — the latter cent 
demnation for rejecting the gospel* And snch pas» 
sages are disposed of at once, by saying, they relate to 
sins of the second condemnation. I have called this 
solution preposterous : and I cannot but think that any 
who hare adopted it must be satisfied, on a moment sre^ 
iection, that the term is not misi^iplied. The only qaes^ 
tion is,, are such passages as those just cited invitaticat 
of the gospel ? To this question it is impossible ta gifie 
a negative answer. Must not the invitations of the 
gospel, then, when the oiffer of pardon is held out, hav^ 
reference to sins of a previously eoMng condemoft* 
tion? Suppose the gospel message presented to a 
company of sinners ^^ the first Hme. What do we 
mean, when, after stating its simple facts and tru^, 
we say to sudi—-^' Repent and be converted, llwt 
your sins may be Uotted out?" If they have not 
heard the gospel before, they have no sins, aeoordiag 
to the theory of imiversal pardon, but what are •si^ 
ready blotted out.. How literally preposterona it is; 
to imagine the offer of pardon to relate to sins duKt 
are yet to be contracted I-*— and to be contracted tfioii 
by the very rejection of the offar I«^An offer of pac- 
don is held out for no existing sin ; but there Is sin 
ioeurred by the rejection of this offered forgivenesf-ef 
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nothipg ; aod this is the sin of which the focgiFen^st 
is to he ohtained hy accepting the offer I To ^nch 
palpable contradiction and absurdity does this solu- 
tion reduce us. It must he plain to the capacity q£ 
a babe, that the deliverance which the gospel eSm 
must be deliverance from a condemnation existing 
previously to its announcement ; and not merely from 
a condemnation to be induced by the refusal of it. 
When Christ says to the Jews — ^' If ye believe not 
that I am He, ye shall die in your sins ;" the very 
terms of his address imply, that the sins of which he 
speaks are sins which existed previously to their un- 
belief, in the guilt of which their unbelief would con* 
firm and leave them, and from which, if they should 
believe, their faith would deliver them. I am not de- 
nying the guilt of unbelief. I am satisfied that it is a 
sin of the very deepest dye. But what I say is, that 
unbelief, and the guilt aiising from it, cannot be that 
of which smnera are promised the pardon when the 
gospel message first comes to their ears. This would 
be like offering a remedy for a disease, which has no 
existence when the remedy is offered, but which is to 
be induced by the refusal to take it. 

S. The objection made to spiritual death being 
regarded as a part of the penal consequences of 
the firat transgression, is not a new one. It is 
not without plausibility ; but when terms are pro- 
perly explained, it will not stand. Is there no dif- 
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f«r«nce between falling into sin, and being left, in 
oonsequencey to a permanently depraved state of sonl, 
a state of alienation from God, and incapacity for 
enjoying him? The only question is, whethen this 
abandonment of man to the sway of those selfish and 
sensual principles that had been insinuated into his 
heart, was a consequence of his original apostasy. If 
it was, (and at present I must be allowed to assume 
it) it must have been a judicial consequence. And 
without question, being left in this state of moral de- 
pravation aod spiritual incapacity, is the greatest of all 
possible evils. It was the first effect of sin, and an 
effect that has come down to all the successive gene- 
rations and individuals of mankind, without exception. 
Every renewed and spiritual mind will regard this as 
the very bitterest ingredient of the curse, and the most 
awful and affecting part of the judicial consequences 
of transgression. When we speak of God as inflict^ 
ing this part of the curse, we mean, not of course 
that he produced or infused, or even by direct 
influence confirmed, any principles of evil ; but sim< 
ply that he left man under the dominion of those 
which he had voluntarily admitted. The same thing 
is repeatedly said of God, and said when punitive 
visitation is plainly intended. The reader may look 
to such passages as Rom. i. 24, 26, 28. Psal. Ixxxi. 
12. &c. Although not of the nature of direct and 
positive infliction ; this is certainly the most fearful of 
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»)1 possible fiegeUions, or privatwe jndgmeiits^— -B«t 
the tratb is, although 1 have snggested these few 
siniple obserFationSf the discussion is ineleyant to onr 
present inquiry. I proceed, therefore, to notice-^ 

4. The unaccountable oyersight, and cooseqiieiit 
inconsistency, into which the writer of the preceding 
statement has fallen >->-not indeed that I shovkl 
greatly marvel at it,— -for truth alone is in harmony 
widi itself.*— He says — ^ The death denounced by the 
law was just the separation of soul and body. This 
does not, however, make the penalty nugatcvy ; for 
the soul which had shut God out must have been 
miserable in its state of separation from the body."— 
Now, first of all, is not this an admission, that, but 
f<H- this misery of the soul, the penalty would have 
been ni^tory ; and yet the soul's misery is not allow* 
ed to have formed any part of the penalty I What, 
then, is this, but denying and admittingy in the very 
same sentence, that the misery of the soul forms part 
of the legal penalty or curse denounced against sin, 
as well as the death of the body? And yet the 
author goes on to say*-^^ This was the sentence on 
the whole race ; and%hilst it remained, it must have 
kept every man in his grave ; it must have lain upon 
every man like a tomb-stone, and kept him down ; no 
one could have risen. But if death be the penalty. 
Insurrection is the reversal of the penalty* And 
what is pardon but a reversal of a penalty ? It is true, 
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theoy of every man who is to be raised from the dead, 
that with regard to him the sentence of the law is re- 
Tersed, or in other words, that he is pardoned. But 
we know that there is to be a resurrection oi the 
whole race, both of the just and of the wnjnst. Every 
man is to be raised, the unbeliever as well as the be* 
lieven So that, with regard to every man, the penalty 
of the law is reversed, that is, he is pardoned." — ^Bnt 
is it not a marvellous thing, that in this argument,-— an 
argument which, but for the talent of its framer, I should 
have said had scarcely specionsness enough to catch 
even the least reflecting minds,*— that in this argument, 
the poor miserable soul appears to have slipped out of 
remembinnoe; and the attention to have been confined 
to a part of the curse which, irrespectively of that 
misery, had just been admitted to be comparatively 
nugatory^ — Had the writer said nothing about the 
soul at all, we might have placed him in such a dilem* 
ma as the following : — ^Is the soul, in its state of sepa* 
ration, happy or miserable? If> when at death it 
quits the body, it be hapfnf (and if happy, it must be 
Ao/^)y— then all the evils consequent on sin, all the penal 
effects of transgression, are confined to this life and to 
the body ; the soul partakes not at all of the wages of 
sin, and it needs, therefore, no redemption: if, on 
the other hand, the soul in its separate state be WMer- 
uhk, then we have something more than dissolutiooi 
or temporal death, as the wages of tra negr a a wo ij i ■ 
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la be any pert of these wage* I The abettors of the 
theoryin general may again chooae between the hoiaa of 
th» dUemma. Oar author, bowoFer, has sayed qs the 
neeesBity of pressbg it» by making his choice. He 
gnnis the misery of the soul in its state of separalioja 
from the body ; but, very inconsiderately,^ proceeds tio 
Mgne, as if the death of the body were all that oonsti- 
tKted the pimalty of sin. He involyes himself ii 
CBodier dilemma. When Christy as mediator, redeems 
from the emrae, ** the penalty," according to him, ** is 
lerersed"—- 4he entire penalty ; and this is the case with 
regard to every man* Either, then, in this reversal of 
the penalty, the deliyerance of the soul from its misery 
is included, or it is not. If it be not^ then what have 
we ?— 4ill men redeemed from the comparatiyely nuga- 
tory part of the corse, and left under its infinitely noore 
featful part,-— the body redeemed, and the soul left in 
ks wretchedness :— and if it be^ then we have all man* 
kind, not merely pardoned, but fully and eternally saved, 
m body and soul together I — It is evident, that every 
scheme which limits the curse to temporal death, and 
the redemption by Christ to redemption from the 
grave, leaves the immortal spirit unprovided for. It 
does not seem, indeed, to be duly considered, what 
temporal death is. It is called, and called truly, the 
dissolution of the soul and the body. But then, those 
questions, whicb are beyond expression. tW most iii« 
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teresting tare left widMmt a soltttioii>^4he questimift, vyf 
intense solicitude, respecting the immortal soul. Wo 
know what becomes of the body-^first a potrid masl^ 
and then a few handfiils of dust,— *hoth alike ancoii» 
scions, incapable of either snffering or enjoyment, 
nekher enduring the one, nor sensible of its loss of the 
odier. Comparatiy^ly speaking, who cares lor it? 
Our ' anxieties are about the disimprisoned soid, the 
deathless spirit, living, coneetons, acntdy susceptible 
of suffering or of enjoyment. Oh ! what is the day 
tenement, compared with its immortal iidiabitant I«^ 
Yet, if the curse be the death of the body,-— ^hen^ 
since redemption from the curse is admitted in the 
argument to be commensurate with the extent of thb 
curse, it follows that the full extent of the redemption 
by Christ is the redemption of the body; in whidi 
case, there is no redemption provided for the miseiW^ 
ble soul I The price has been paid for incomparably 
tile least valuable part of the man. The dust haa 
been redeemed, at an infinite cost, from the prkon, id 
which it might have slept for ever in its insenstbtoi 
nothingness ;- while the never-dying spirit, with all ita 
eternal sensibilities and capacities, is left withoalif 
remedy in its- impurity and woe, Mid exclusion fnmi 
the ""Moly Light" of the universe I ^This leads- ne 
to' observe— ^^? 

* 6^.'ll seems- to indicate by iur toe^ Idw^ afrHBlfti^ 
mmtoof'^tWevil ef sill on the onehatidy and •iif''th0 
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redemption by Christ on the other, to consider tem- 
poral death as the fall amount of the cnrse on account 
of the former, and deliyerance from the grave, conse- 
quently, the full amount of the redemption effected by 
the latter. I can neither, for my own part, imagine 
the curse against sin to be exhausted in temporal 
death, considering what sin is, as rebellion agunst 
infinite authority, purity, and love, and, in purpose and 
tendency, the very dethroning of the Eternal; nor 
that a scheme, so fall of divine wonders as the media- 
tion of the Son of God, should have no other object, 
and no other effect, than the rescuing of the body 
from the grave. And yet this must be all, if the dis* 
solution of soul and body be all the curse ; for accord- 
ing to the extent of the curse must be the extent of 
this redemption. — I am not at present arguing with 
those who deny that there is any such thing as the 
second, or eternal death ; but with those who deny it 
to be the sanction of the law, and conceive it to belong 
to the new dispensaticm, and to be the punishment of 
unbelief. If this indicates a strong impression of the 
guilt of unbelief, it indicates at the same time too light 
an impression of the evil of sin as transgression of the 
law. — There appears to me, moreover, a very strange 
incongruity, in making the consequences of rejecting 
the remedy not merely exceed, but exceed by even 
infinite degrees, the evils from which the remedy was 
provided to deliver. Certainly the perdition from 
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which Christ came to redeem sioDen^ was a perdition 
to which sinners were previously exposed^ not the per- 
dition which they were to incur by rejecting Him, 
Was this perdition, then, no more than the loss of the 
mortal, insensible, and comparatively worthless bodily 
frame ? If so, and if the second death, the irrecovera- 
ble ruin of soul and body in hell, is to be the result 
of unbelief, — ^the punishment for refusing the offered 
remedy : — what an impression is this fitted to make I 
the impression, distressingly painful, (because so allied 
to impiety) and yet unavoidable, that the certain 
endurance of the death included in the curse might 
have been preferable to the tremendous risk incurred 
by disregarding the deliverance from it I What con- 
sistency is there in the hypothesis, that we incur more, 
even infinitely, by our unbelief, than we obtain by our 
faith ; more, even infinitely, by refusing the remedy, 
than that fw which the remedy is provided I It is 
surely a melancholy view which is thus given of the 
mediation of Christ, — ^that the death which is incom- 
parably the most fearful, compared with which the other 
is as nothing, should owe its very existence entirely 
to that mediation ; that it should not be at all the evil 
from which it achieves deliverance, but only that to 
which the refusal of it exposes I so that the actual 
amount of woe should be greater, and that by infini- 
tude, in consequence of Christ's work, than it would 
have been had he never come into the world I — ^for 
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then, there would, on this hypothesis, have been no 
such thing as eternal misery : — the second death had 
be^n unknown! 

6. There seems to be still further inconsistency 
in the statement just cited from Mr Erskine. He 
says, the death threatened against sin is just the 
dissolution of soul and body. What, then, ought a 
pardon to be ? Ought it not to be exemption from 
the threatened penalty? But if temporal death be 
t)ie amount of the curse, the curse is actually endured ; 
dissolution actually takes place ; the woes of life are 
suffered, and they terminate invariably in the grave. — 
What description of pardon, then, is it, according to 
which the sentence of condemnation is fully executed ? 
Mr Erskine defines pardon a reversal of the penalty : 
— ^bot does not a proper pardon consist in exemption 
from it ? When the death threatened is considered as 
including eternal death, there t^ exemption, exemption 
from all in the sentence that comparatively deserves 
to be named, while at the same time, by this very 
exemption, the sting is taken out of temporal death, 
and the grave divested of its terrors. But, according 
to the present hypothesis, there is no proper pardon 
at all ; for there is no exemption from the penalty. — 
If in reply it shall be said, that there is exemption 
from the continuance of the penalty — I answer by 
observing — 

7. Supposing it true, that temporal death is the 
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pifenalty of transgression, and that resurrection is the 
reversal of the penalty, that this is the proper idea 
of a pardon, and that, all partaking of the resurrection, 
all are pardoned ; — ^it is surely reasonable to concdivey 
that what the Scriptures represent as coming to 
sinners by Jesus Christ should be a benefit. We 
cannot think or speak of deliverance from the curse, 
without having in our minds the conception of an ad- 
vantage, or blessing. Now it is admitted by the sup- 
porters of universal pardon, that, although the resur- 
rection comes to all, it shall be to the impenitent and 
unbelieving not a resurrection '^ to life," but a resur- 
rection " to damnation/' Is this, then, a benefit, an 
advantage, a blessing ? It seems to me utterly vain, 
to speak of the resurrection, ahstracthf or in itself con- 
sideredy as a benefit. The resurrection cannot be so 
considered ; any more than existence can be abstracted 
from all consideration of the condition in which it is 
possessed. There cannot be a greater outrage on 
common sense and common feeling, than the sentiment, 
which has sometimes been hastily sported, that it is 
better to exist in misery than not to exist at all* 
There is the same absurdity in separating the resur- 
rection from its consequences. The body lies in a 
state of absolute unconsciousness, destitute of all sen- 
sa^on, and of all sense of the loss which it has sustain- 
ed ; and, as far as the present argument is concerned, 
may be considered as annihilated. It rises to suffer- 

M 
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M^,^ — to endUsi suffering. By the rc*anion, then, of 
h^y and toul^ there is nothbg gained bat an angnen^ 
taitioB of suffering. Instead of the soul suffering by 
i^lf, the body rises to suffer with it. The subject is 
most solemn ; but I must deliberately say» that I can 
regard it as nothing better than a mockery of the woes 
of the wretched victims of their own delusions, to 
speak of the resurrection as, in such circumstances, a 
benefit I The restoration of the union, which death 
had dissolved, is only, by completing the man, increas-> 
ing his ciqMtbilities of suffering. The grave is in this 
caae, I cannot hesitate to say, a blessing, and the re- 
surrection a heavier curse than the death from which 
it sets free.-*- Which leads me to remark — 

8. The simple word the remrrection^ and the 
phrase the resurrection of the deadfSne in different in- 
stances used to denote, not the resurrection generally, 
but the resurrection to life. The resurrection of the 
wicked is spoken of in Scripture with comparative 
infrequency ; and the resurrection of the just is repre- 
sented under the simple term the resurrection^ as if 
the other were not worthy of the name. Thus our 
Lord says, in Luke xx. 34* — 36, ^' The children of this 
world marry and are given in marriage ; but they who 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage : neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal u)Qto. the angels ; and are the children 
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of God, being the children of the resurt^ection,** Thud 
too Paul— Phil. iii. 10, 1 1 : " That I may knovir him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellovrBbip 
of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death : if by any means I might attain unto ifm resur^ 
rection of the c2ea(f.*'-*^The resurrection of the dead, 
then, considered as obtained by the mediation of Chnst, 
is the resurrection to life.— ^And in this connexion I 
may suitably introduce a passage which th^ advocates of 
universal pardon consider a very decisive one in their 
favour : namely, 1 Cor. xv. 20 — 23. " But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits 
of them that slept. For since by man [[came]] death, 
by man [[came] also the resurrection of the dead* 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive."— *-0n this passage, then, let it be observed, 
1. It is very unfair and illogical, to consider it as 
any proof of temporal death being the amount of the 
curse. The Apostle, like a good reasoner, does net 
go beyond his subject. That subject is, not the future 
state, but the resurrection. This particular of the 
Christian hope was disbelieved and ridiculed by the 
Heathen philosophers ; and, probably from this very 
cause, scepticism respecting it had crept into the 
Corinthian church. The Apostle, therefore, keeps to 
his point. It is of the body,^-the death of the body, 
-r-^e resurrection of the bodyr--that he is treating ; 
not of the soul at alL They, therefore, who draw the 

m2 
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iftference that the death of the body is all the curse, 
aftd its resurrection all the redemption, only show 
that they have somewhat less logic than the Apostle, — 
who, even apart from his inspiration, whatever Soci- 
nians may say of him, was no bungling reasoner. 

2. What is the " resurrection of the dead " of which 
the Apostle here speaks ? It is the resurrection of 
the just, — ^the resurrection to life. This appears, not 
merely from the language of verses 20 and 23, where 
Christ is styled the '^ first-fruits of them that slept/* — 
and they that slept are, not all mankind, but '^ they 
that are ChrisVs at his coming ;" — ^but also from his 
own full and explicit description of the resurrection 
meant by him, in the subsequent part of the chapter — 
verses 42 — 4*4, " So also is the resurrection of the 
dead : it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
mption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is 
sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body.'* 
So that here we have another example of '* the resur- 
rection," without epithet or addition, signifying the 
resurrection to life. 

3. By comparing verses 20—23 with verses 44 — 
49, we learn still more clearly what the resurrection 
is, which stands in contrast, as coining by the second 
Adam, with the death which came by the first. 
When it is said in verse 21, "As by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead," I 
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grant that it wears much of the appearance of a general 
proposition, inclasire of mankind. Yet we ha^e Be«n 
how the Apostle describes what he means, in bis rea- 
soning, by << the resurrection of the dead :"— and our 
conclusion is greatly strengthened, when, pursuing the 
contrast between the first and second Adam, he adds 
to the description already cited — *' There is an animal 
body, and there is a spiritual body: and so it is 
written, the first man Adam was made a living soul : 
the last Adam [Jis] a quickening spirit. Howb^t, 
that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
animal, and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. As [is]] the earthy sudi [are] 
they also that are earthy ; and as [is] the heavenly, 
such [are]] they also that are heavenly. And, as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly."— No one will say, that 
this description of the resurrection which cornea by 
Christ is true of mankind. Yet this is the reewTec- 
tion which he contrasts with the death that came by 
Adam. This alone is a blessing, — this alone deserv- 
ing of such particular and emphatic mention. It Biay 
be true, that, in a certain general sense, the resurrec- 
tion of all the dead is by Christ, as forming a part 
of the general constitution of things, resulting from 
his mediation: — but this is not at all the poiat on 
which the Apostle fixes his own or his reader^s atten- 
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tk>n. it is the resnrreetioii to life,-'— to a glorious 
coMormity with the riseti and exalted Head. 

%. In these eirenmstaiiees, what is the proper mean* 
h^ of the 22d rerse — ^* For as in Adam all die, even 
SO' In Christ shall all he made alive ?" We have seen, 
tliat, in the passage, it is not of the resurrection of 
inankind universally, (although this donhtless is in- 
volved in some parts of his argument,) but of the 
'^ teiurrecHon of the Just" that the Apostle is trisating. 
Now it is a canon of interpretation, simple and 
ulkiversally recognized, that a general or universal 
tenn ought to be understood as corresponding, in the 
extent of its import, with the subject of which the 
author is treating. If the subject here, therefore, be 
the resurrection of the just, — then the twenty-second 
verse, interpreted agreeably to this canon, will be — '* as 
in Adam they all die, even so in Christ thei/ shall ali be 
made alive" And this, 1 am satisfied, is the true 
intoning. Those who explain it otherwise may try, 
how they can contrive to apply to mankind generally 
the descriptions of the resurrection throughout the 
chapter. 

§ 10. The mention of such universal terms, in con- 
nexion with the sin of the first Adam and the righteous- 
ness of the second, naturally brings me to the considera- 
tion of that important and, in some respects, difficult 

subject— THE EXTENT OP THE ReDEEMER's ATONB- 

MBKT.-*-! feel no disposition to shrink from Ais 
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subject. It is my sincere prayer, that the SpirUn^C 
God may gaide me by the light of his word, and enable 
me to place it in a scriptural point of view ! And 
while I say this, I feel there is a likelihood that, while 
I difiW from the advocates of nniversal pardon, I mny 
not exactly agree with some of those who have wril»> 
ten against them. It is necessary again to say, that 
I confine myself to those views of this subject wUch 
immediately bear on the present controversy about 
pardon. Were I to take off this restriction, a &M 
almost interminable would open before me, compare^ 
bending all the points in discussion between the ranks 
of Arminianism and Calvinism. My desire is, to be 
kept untrammelled by any ism but wripturism it^^ 
and I cannot but express my surprise, that those wfao 
wish to be regarded as so peculiarly apostolic, M^d 
who have, some of them at least, avowed the principle 
that no book ought to be read but the Bible, should 
have thought it worth their while to seek for buttpessct 
to their cause in the writings of Luther and olfiar 
Reformers and Fathers, and in the Creeds and Coiif 
fessions of different churches. .y.,:.. 

The texts usually adduced in support of tker doc- 
trine of universal pardon, are those in whidi tb^ 
design of the atonement is spoken of in general and 
unrestricted terms ; in which it is represented 9»Jof 
aUifor all men^for the worlds for the whole norld/^r^ 
'* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away.tbe^as 
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of He §9orld"^" God to lowed Ike norU, tb«e h^ 
gftX<> bis only begotten Sod> tbat wbosoever beHef«tk 
in Jiiin migbt not perisb but hare eFeriasting life :" — 
<';Cod sent not his Son into tbe world to oondeOBi 
the world, bvt tbet the world tbrongh him might be 
Mnred t"-— " We baye seen bim ouvelves, and knofT 
tbat this is indeed tbe Christy tbe Sarionr of the 
Hf^rld:*' — '^ And the bread which I will gi?e is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world y--^ 
** God was* in Christ, reconciling t?ie worid nnto him- 
uHf not imputing their trespasses nnto them :" — 
''And he is the propitiation for onr sins; and not 
for.onrs only, bat also for the sins -of the whole 
world y'^-^^* For as by tbe oiSence of one [judgment 
came] upon all men^ to condemnation; eren so by 
tbe obedience of one [tbe free gift camej] upon 
all men to justification of life :" — ^* This is good and 
acc^table in tbe sight of God our Saviour, who will 
have aU men to be saved, and to come to tbe know- 
ledge of tbe truth. For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, tbe man Christ 
Jesus ; who gave himself a ransom Jbr all, to be tes- 
tified in due time :*'— " For tbe grace of God, which 
bringetb salvation, bath appeared to all men, teaching 
us," &c. — " We see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than tbe angels for the suffering of death, 
*-tbat be, by tbe grace of God, should taste death 
for every man .•" — " The Lord is long-suffering to 
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ut^i/wdy not willtag that any shimld perish^ but tliat 
aU should come to repentance."* — Of more than ohb 
of these paasages notice has already been taken.' 
There are seTeral others, of which the connexion 
widi my present inquiry is not very immediate. I 
cimfine myself to those which express in general ' 
terms the design of the atonement. Those which I 
now omit, and which involve other principles of 
explanation, may be noticed again before I close. 

§ 11. There can be no question, that in these texts 
the terms in which the extent of the atonement is stated 
are very general and unqualified. The question at 
present is, Does it necessarily follow from such repre- ' 
sentations of the atonement, that all are actualfypar^ 
donedf And, before proceeding to consider the prin- 
ciples on which the texts themselves ought to be 
explained, I have two remarks to make in answ^ to 
this question. The ^rst is, that to interpret them as * 
necessarily implying universal pardon, is to set them 
in direct and, in my judgment, irreconcilable variance- ' 
with the many passages of scripture, formerly quoted ^^ 
and illustrated, in which it is so plainly and explicitly * 
affirmed that pardon is net universal ; a considerationf •'"" 
which will possess strength, in different minds, piOr ' 

" John L 29. John iii. 16, L7. John iv. 4S. JobAvi. 51. . 
2 Cor. V. 19. 1 John i'i. 2. Rom. v. 18. 2 Tim. li. 2—0.. 
TitiM it. 11. Heb. ii. 9. 2 Peter Ui. 9. 

mS ■ 
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portioned to the degree in which tbey ma^r har^ Mt 
the relevancy and the force of those passages. The 
second is, that if from such passages the inference be 
legitimate that all are pardoned, it must he eqnalfy 
legitimate that all are saved. If heeanse Christ 
is said to have died for all, it follows that all wi^Kmt 
exception mast actually be partakers of the cnd-for 
which he died, upon what principle can ^is be 
restricted to pardon ? Was pardon the whole of the 
end for which Christ died ? Certainly not. The end 
W9B salvation. What, then, is to be madel of such "a 
declaration as — '^ God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved ?" Here is the universal term, 
and it is connected, not with being pardoned tiierely, 
but with being saved. Is every one in the world, 
then, actually saved ? It will not do to say in reply, 
that being saved is here opposed to being condemned, 
and therefore has respect to pardon : for this would be 
to identify pardon and salvation ; whereas, upon 
the scheme we are opposing, the two are essentially 
distinct, all being pardoned, while the great majority 
are not saved. I cannot, for my own part, see any 
way in which the doctrine of universal pardon can 
be maintained from such passages, and the doctrine of 
universal salvation be denied. In as far as the 
foundation for the former is alleged to consist in the 
universality of the terms which express the design of 
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thi StTumr's mission and death, the foondation most 
\m -eqaally valid for tba latter. *^ I came,** says Jesus, 
.'^ not to jndga the world, bnt to save the world.'' 
Every individaal in the world shall be jndged by him, 
when he does come to jndge the world. Is the salva- 
tion, then, which was effiscted by him when he came 
to save, as extensive as the judgment is to be when 
he comes to judge ?— -^ The Son of man is come," 
says he again, ** to save that whidi was lost.'' The 
whole race was lost:-— is the whole race, then, 
actnally and individually saved ? This is not pre- 
tended. And in this the system appears very incon- 
sistent with itself. 

The case stands thus. We have before us a num- 
ber of passages, in which the propitiation made by the 
death of Christ is spoken of in terms of univer^ 
sality,— as embracing all men, — the world, the whole 
worlds — ^But on the other hand, we have a larger 
number of passages, in which we are assured that all 
ve not pardoned, that all are not saved, in virtue of 
its merits. A specimen of these I have adduced in 
the former part of this Essay. I must now add to 
them those passages, in which the atonement of 
Christ is represented in terms of limitation and 
restriction, as designed for satne onfy. They are such 
as these :— -" Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he 
shall Mve his people from their sins :"*-*' Feed the 
church of Godf which he hath purchased with his 
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tmrn blood:" — <' Christ also loved the churchy' and 
gave himielfjbr it, that he might saDclify and desBOse 
it with the washing of water through the word ; that 
he might present it unto himself a glorious chuveh, 
iiot haying spot or wrinkle or any snch thing, but ihat 
h should be holy and without blemish :" — ^* I am the 
good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his Ufe for 
the sheep:" — << For the transgression of my people 
was he stricken :'' — '^ He shall see of the traTail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge shall 
my righteous servant Justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities :"-—<< Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God's elect f Shall God who jostifieth ? 
MHio is he that condemneth ? Shall Christ whodiedy 
yea rather who is risen again^ who is even at the right 
hand of God who also maketh intercession for usf** 
-~These, along with various passages in which the 
phrases Jbr us and Jbr our sins are shown by the 
context to have immediate reference to believers, 
evidently speak of the design of Christ's coming, and 
work, and death, in terms that appear at least to 
confine it to those who are actually made partakers, 
by divine grace, of its entire benefit. — Such, then, 
being the plain state of the fact ; the question comes 
to be,— is there any principle of harmony between 



* Mattb. i. 21. Acts xx. 28. Eph. v. 25—27. John x. 11, 
Isa. mi. 8, 11. Rom. Tiii. as» 84. 
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^:lheM. apparently contrary clasm of texts? .It ia^wiy 
io: igive an array of passages on ono side ; and il^is 
equally 4i^y :to meet it ¥nth an array of passagas <pn 
tlporOtber side. But the point at whieh we roaght 
bninbly tO; aim, not with contemptuous dogmati^iUy 
^i^.witb a proper sense of the difficulty, is to discover 

.^he. general principle according to which both canJie 
,^xfilmked .without putting either to torture, and;the 

. wbol^-*-I was going to say, reduced to consistency and 
barmoDy,; but this might .seem to imply existing laoon- 
gruity and confusion,— -I would rather say, the conaist- 
ency and harmony of the whole made manifest, t '•> 

§ 12. In inquiring, then, after this principle of bar- 
.mo9y, I must begin with avowing, that, erer miite I 
was able to think, at all upon such subjects, I have 
felt myself far from satisfied with a common way of 
iqte^eting some of those texts which expresa-the 
extent of the atonemont in universal terms, by^ Allans 
of a convenient: supplement* According Tto > this 
.method of explanation, the world ia^ in snoh'oo^ur- 
rences of it, made to signify the elect, world,*: the 
. word elect being inserted, as a supplement, coooeived 
to be necessary, for the consistency of scriptnre.i»j^ 
elect world, indeed, has become a phrase in commoai 
use , with a particular class of commentalafra.rand 
divines, and, from them, among private Christians of 
the same caste; being employed with as^much matter-of- 
course freedom as if it had actually had the sanction of 
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ardkukry nstge in the Sacred Volame* Bat it ia not 
to be found there. It bel<»g8 to human ayateins 
ner^y. Any syetemi boweTer^ that reqnirea anich 
meana to sbto its credit^ must be considered as in 
aHaita. The supplement is too arbitrary ; and while it 
soItcs one difficulty, or rather conveniently cuts a knot 
which it is felt hard to loose, it involves us in other 
difficulties, equal, if not greater, in regard both to doc- 
trine and to prmciples of interpretation. I object to 
it on two grounds, besides its i^parent arbitrariness. It 
is UiiiiieM forced and unnatur€Uy and it makes the 
sacred penmen, in some instances, write inoatuutetUfy 
and almtrdfy* 

In thejirfi plaee^ it is in itself forced and unnatural. 
I mean by this, that it is, a priori^ most unlikely, that 
the term world should ever be used to designate the 
elect' It sometimes denotes the habitable globe, the 
residence of mankind ; — sometimes, mankind at lai^, 
the inhabitants of the globe i-^tbese are senses of the 
word about which there i^ no dispute, and no room 
for any. There is a third application of it which 
is peculiar to scripture phraseology, but so frequent 
and so marked there as to be equally out of the range 
of debate :— it signifies the great mass of mankind, as 
distinguished from the people of God. For example : 
^' The world cannot hate you, but me it hateth, because 
I testify of it that the works thereof are evil :" — " If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his own ; 
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bbt because ye are not of tbe Work!, but I featre diitMiMi 
yoa out of tbe world, therefore the world haletb you *y 
.^" We know that whosoever is bom of Grod siniMrth 
not ; bvt he that is bom of God keepeth himself,' mid 
that wicked one toncheth him not. And we knciw 
that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in iIm 
wicked one."* The occunrenee of the word in thia 
sense, indeed, considering how small tbe pr^Kirtioa 
was then, and erer has been, which the children of 
God have borne to the mass of mankind, is quite natu- 
ral. But on this very account^ 1 cannot but oovskler 
it as in a high degree unnatural and improbable^ that 
it should at the same lime signify the y^ opposite «f 
this }— 4hat the same term, which is so currently used 
to signify the great majority of mankind in disthietion 
from the select number or small minority, «bould'»ttt 
tbe same time, by the same writers, be u^d M'^m 
dejBignation of the smaller number, of a diaracter 
directly contrary^ in distinction from the majority^iiv 
the mass I Tbe unreasonableness of l^is initselPhw 
ever appeared to me to constitute a strong ground 'of 
previous unlikelihood that it should be so^^-^The 
pteyious improbability is strengthened to 'certaiiMijf- 
when I consider, tf» ike second plaeey how imxmsUi^ 
tentfy and ahaurdl^ this supposed acceptataen(o£'.tlife 
terra makes the sacred writers express theraeelTesjM- 

\^ ■■':■: y\ < 
* John tH. 7; xv. 19. I JHht v. ld,'18i .-rrr >v 
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I must gire an instance or two of what I mean. — In 
John iii. 16, our Sayioor says — '^ For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish but have 
everlasting life/' It snrely will not be questioned by 
any one pretending, I do not say to critical knowledge, 
but even to common understanding, that in this sen- 
tence the word " whosoever*' (or every one mho — xetf o) 
has less extent of meaning than the more comprehen- 
sive word '* the world'' which precedes it. It restricts 
and limits this comprehensive term. It signifies-— 
whosoever of the world. Suppose, then, the world 
to mean the elect worlds or more shortly, for it is the 
same thing, the elect, what kind of statement will this 
produce ? — ** God so loved the elect world, or the 
elect, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever of the elect — ^namely — ^believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life I'' This is sheer 
absurdity. Yet I do not see what else can be made 
of the verse, if " the world" really signifies the world 
of the elect. 

Again : — In John xvii. 9, Jesus says, in addressing 
his Father — " I pray for them ; I praynotjbrtheworld^ 
but for them which thou hast given me." But in the 
21st verse, it has been alleged by Arminians, he 
does pray for the world : — in expressing his desire for 
the union of his people, he says — '^ that they all may 
be one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
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they also may be one in us, — t?uU the world may . 
believe that thoa hast sent me.** Now, without con-, 
sidering at present the design of Arminians in this, I 
wish the reader to observe, what some Calyinists hare 
said in reply. They have actually understood *' the 
world '* in this last occurrence of it to mean the elect — 
God's chosen people scattered throughout all nations, 
and the prayer as a petition that they might, all of 
them, in successire generations, be brought to the 
knowledge and faith of his name. In this way, it is 
alleged, the two verses are at once reconciled. And 
so, undoubtedly, they are ; but the reconciliation, as 
it appears to me, is e£fected at the expense of every 
principle of fair and rational criticism ; by making the 
same term signify, first one thing, repeatedly, and in 
direct and specified discrimination from another, — and 
then, all at once, and without warning, the very thing 
from which it had been distinguished ; and that, not 
only in remote parts of the same prayer, but in the 
very same sentence. In verses 9, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 
25, ** the world** is used in express distinction froqi 
the chosen people of God; and the distinction ^ 
absolutely marked in the very verae in which it .is 
supposed to signify that chosen people — ^HhaX they 
also may be one in us that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me." So that this extraordinary prin- 
ciple of interpretation makes those whose imion was 
to be the means of conviction, and the world who 
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were to be conyinced hj it, one and the same I Tins 
will nerer do. Nor is there the least occasion fdr 
having recourse to any process so anomalous. The 
principle of interpretation is simple. In the explanat- 
ion just given, it is assumed that the phrase *' thai the 
world may believe " can mean nothing less than that 
those signified by " the world,'* whosoever they w«e, 
should all individually be brought to true and saving 
faith. But the prayer is for the unity of his disciples ; 
and, things being spoken of according to their proper 
tendencies, this unity is sought, ae an evidence to the 
world of his divine mission. This is all. The tendency 
of all evidence is to produce conviction. And in all 
cases, the general design of every one by whom evi- 
dence is presented, must be the same. It must cor- 
respond with the tendency. It must be to convince. 
Such is the tendency, and such we are warranted to 
consid^ the design, of all the evidence of the gospel, 
or of the mission of Christy and the truth of his doc- 
trines. The petition under consideration is framed, in 
its expression, upon this simple principle ; meaning no 
more than that in the love and union of his disciples 
the world might have evidence of the truth, such as 
should tend, like all evidence, whether the e£fect 
actually resulted or not, to the production of faith,--^ 
the conviction of his having come from God.^ — And 
this is not the only text, to the explanation of which 
this simple principle, of things being spoken of accordh 
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ing to their general tendency, is the key. In John r. 
84^ Jeans says, '< I receive not testimony from matt $ 
hut these things I say, that ye might be moed'' No 
one is so foolish as to suppose him, in these words, to 
eitpress an absolnte purpose that by what he was 
saying e^ery individual of those who were at the tim^ 
his hearers should be brought to salvation. No : but 
in the context he argues in support of his divine com- 
mission. He appeals to the testimony of the Baptist^ 
and, in connexion with this appeal, he tells his hearors^-^ 
'< these things I say that ye might be saved.** H^ 
then proceeds to make the same appeal to the attesta- 
tions borne to him by the works which the Father had 
given him to finish, and more directly still by the 
Father himself; to nil which the knguage was equally 
applicable. All was fitted for awakening, convindng^ 
and subdumg to God, the minds and hearts of those 
vi4io heard him. He expresses the genend tmideoey 
and end of all the evidence produced by himw— The 
same is clearly the meaning when it is said, in John 
i. 7, and said too of the testimony to the Baptist, 
*^ The same came for a witness, to bear testimony to 
the l%ht, thai all through km might beiieveJ' 8udi 
was the tendency and the design of John s testimony. 
Who will say that all, or all men, here means the 
i^ect ?— Indeed this principle, of speaking of things 
according to their proper tendency, and of that ten- 
dency as indkativfl of the Mate of the divine mind. 
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i» far from unosoal in the fcriptores* ^'Despiaeat 
ihoUf* aayt Paul, *' the riches of his goodness and forr 
bearance and long sn&ringy not knowing that the 
goodness rf God leadeik thee to repentance^* The 
words are eiq>ie8siye of the proper tendency of the 
dinne goodness, — the effect which it ought to have 
on the minds of men ; and this tendency is regarded 
as corresponding with the general gradoos end o£ God 
in the exercise of his long-suffining, in sparing them, 
hearing with them, hestowing upon them the gifts of 
his hounty, and setting before them, and urging upon 
their attention, the offers and invitations of his grace. 
This 18 one at least of the senses in which Peter*s 
words also are to be understood, — "and account that, the 
long-suffering of our Lord is salvation :'* — and every 
attentive reader of the scriptures must be struck with 
the perfectly unembarrassed freedom with which every 
thing is there spoken of on the principle that its native 
tendency, when that tendency is to good^ is to be con- 
sidered as the index of the divine intention in it,— - 
irrespectively of all secret purposes of the divine mind. 
The language of the scriptures is framed upon this 
principle, just as if such purpose had no existence. 
They do not seem at all to affect it. 

§ 13. Yet they do exist. It by no means follows from 
any thing now said, that God never uses more than 

* Bom. il. i. 
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outward moral means for the conYiction and conver- 
sion of sinners, and that there is no snch thing as tlie 
exercise of his sovereign efficacious grace. I imtitt 
dishelieve the plainest testimonies of his word, hefffiv 
I can think so. The change that takes place in the 
conversion of a sinner, is represented under the figure 
of a new birth, a resurrection from the dead, a n&W 
Creation. As these are divine worics, so is conveniou. 
i— 'I enter not on the extensive field of discusdon con- 
nected with the doctrine of election. It would faiHy 
demand a treatise for itself. I shall not attempt to 
apply the line of my wisdom, to sound those awfnl 
depths, which have been found unfathomable by lines 
much longer than mine. But I take the simple teMi- 
monies of the word of God. They seem to me fre- 
quent and explicit; and, moreover, to be in bemtifol 
harmony with some of the. fundamental principles of 
the gospel. I see, for example, that the gospel is 
constiructed, throughout, upon the principle of exclude 
ing all boasting, and leaving to the sinner nothing in 
himself whereof to glory ; I see this written as with 
a sunbeam. It is a scheme of free mercy. GrHbe, 
from first to last, is its essoitial element. — Botatkig»is 
excluded from the ground of hope .*-^or that m no- 
thing of the sinner's, but exclunvely the finished work 
of the Redeemer. But this is not enon§^. It would 
be altogether incongruous, that boasting should be 
excluded in this department, and room be left for it 
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in another. Il mint be excluded also, in rejgard ti» 
the cause of difference between one ainner, who reeeirea 
the goepely and another, who rejects it If I hare m 
myaelf the canae of this dtfierence, I have whereof to 
glory ; I have iti myself, in fact, the proximate cause 
of my salvation. If it has been in consequence of any 
better d»positi«n of mine that I* have embraced the 
Savionr, while another conlinnee to refuse him,«-»if I 
have thus '^ made mj^f to difrer,"-^I haye in that 
better disposition *' where<^ to glory." The dieory 
of eanmum grace f'W grace bestowed equally on all, 
to be by all improyed^— alters not^ in this respect, 
the nature of the case. The question still recurs. 
How comes one to improve this grace^ and not another ? 
Is the disposition that inclines him to do so hb own, 
—inherent in his nature, or self-produced? It is 
manifest, that it is not to the common grace that the 
difference is to be imputed, but to the better disposi- 
tion to improve it. Whence, then, this disposition? 
Is it, or is it not, the effect of divine influence f The 
doctrine of election seems to me, in a very gwat 
measure, to hinge on this simple question of iact^-^Is 
< the first truly gracious movement of the soul towards 
God the effect, ornot^ of divine influence ? — I am satis- 
fied that it must, because, if it be true that *^ the carnal 
mind is enmity against God,'' this enmity can never, 
without an extraneous influence, change itself^ or 
choose to love. However mysterious the nature o' 



the iDfluencO) and however suddenlyy or however slowly 
and even imperceptibly, it may be exerted, the 
change must have its beginning from God.«— I am 
satisfied that it must, because, if it has been originated 
by myself, then I have in myself the cause of 
the difference between me and others, and, in having 
this, have reason for self-glorying ; whereas, the plain* 
est declarations of the word of God, and the whole 
genius and constitution of the gospel, tell me I am to 
have notliing of the kind. — ^I am satisfied that it must,-— 
because, if I could begin the good work, I could carry 
it on. We have seen by what figures the spiritual 
change is represented. If, then, I can create, I can 
i^>hold : If I can make alive, I can keep alive ; if I 
can produce the vital principle, I can sustain, and 
cherish, and perfect the life.-— These things cannot be« 
I must not have it to say to the God of my salvation^ 
that I began with him, and not he with me. *' In 
him," spiritually as well as physically, I must '* live^ 
and move, and have my being." Yes, thou God of 
all grace, - « 

« From the first breath of life divine 
Down to my last ezpirinff hour, 
The gracious work must all be thioe, 
Begun and finished in thy power !" 

-^Buty if it be so,— if the first gracious «oirement 
of the aoml towards God ia, and must he, the effect of 
divine. influeaea, we. are» instMitly and irresistiMf, 
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led to the doctrine of election. For surely it will not 
be denied, that whatever God does he previously in- 
tended to do : — and, if there was an intention the mo- 
ment before to put forth his gracious influence, when 
was that intention formed ? We cannot, with regard 
to any divine intention, consistently stop short of eter- 
nity : — and the eternity of this intention is election. 
- I am a believer in election, moreover, because I am 
unable to imagine, that the Grod of infinite wisdom 
could contrive and carry into execution the whole of 
the stupendous, — the divinely stupendous scheme, of 
the incarnation, sufferings, and death of his own Son, 
and then leave the whole to a mere peradventure 
whether it should have any result, in the salvation of 
even a single soul :— -nay, to less than a peradventure ; 
-~for, if the scripture account of human nature, as in 
a state of enmity against God, be a true account, 
there must have been a moral certainty of its having 
none. For with regard to the theory of common or 
universal grace, I must insist upon it that it makes no 
difference in the present question ; it being, to all 
intents and purposes, the very same thing, whether we 
speak of a sinner choosing directly to love, and fear, and 
serve God, or of his choosing to improve the grace sup- 
posed to be given to him, in common with others, for 
that purpose. The principle of the choice is perfectly 
the same.— -There are various other points of light in 
which this doctrine might be placed ; but I must for- 
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bear, else my Essay, already much longer than I 
anticipated, will swell to a volume. 

§ 14. To me, then, it appears, that in proyiding the 
atonement there was, in the contemplation of the divine 
mind, a double object. There was an object pertain- 
ing to the general administration of his government as 
the moral Ruler of the worlds — and an object, of a 
more special kind, belonging to the distribution of his 
favours as a sovereign Benefactor : and there is, in 
correspondence with this twofold purpose^ a general 
and a peculiar love. — I have endeavoured to show, 
that when our Saviour says, *' God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not peiish but have everlasting 
life" — the world cannot be understood in any restricted 
acceptation, but evidently signifies the whole world 
of mankind, — the race of men in generaL Here, 
therefore, we have a declaration from the lips of the 
Redeemer himself, that his own mediation is to be 
regarded as a glorious manifestation, on the pert of 
the Godhead, of love to man, — a display of benevo- 
lence and grace towards this race of apostate ereatareny 
this revolted province of his general Empire. And -lit 
this light it is represented by the single word wiiieii 
the Apostle Paul applies to it, when, in writing' to 
Titut, he says—" After that the kindkiess and love 
of God our Saviour toward man appeared^'^^'^tlMf 
PHILANTHROPY of God our Saviour I — The word oC 
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God iaforniB us of another description of fallen crea- 
tures bendes men, — a superior order of immortal 
intelligences, who '* kept not their first estate, Imt 
left their own habitation;" for whom, however, the 
divine benevolence^ for reasons unrevealed and about 
which, therefore, conjecture is idle and presumptuous, 
has not been pleased to provide any means of deliver- 
ance* He has set his love on man. He has chosen 
our world as the theatre for the display of his infinite 
mercy ; and has expended here the fulness of his grace. 
It is the human, and not the angelic nature, that he has 
assumed into union with the divine; and he has 
assumed it, to work salvation, not for angels, but for 
men. No deputation of the spiiits of light was ever 
commissioned to wing their way to the realms of 
darkness and despair, to proclaim to their fallen com- 
peers the glad tidings of mercy. No " multitude of 
the heavenly host" ever burst upon those gloomy 
abodes in the brightness of their celestial splendour, 
and hymned, with raptured harmony, the joyful song 
— " Glory to God in the highest, peace in hell, good 
will towards devils!" — That song was reserved for 
our world. The peace is on earth ; the good will to- 
wards men' The Saviour by whom glory is brought 
to God in the highest is '* the Son of man ;" and they 
are the children of men, whom *' he is not ashamed to 
call his brethren." — It is in this sense, then, that God 
has " loved the world." The grand manifestation of 
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his *' delight in mercy*' has bad earth for ita theatare> • 
and man for its object. The scheme in wbich he faai' 
embarked the glory of his Name, has been a scheme* 
of grace to the fallen family of Adam. -^ 

In this view of it, the object of the atonement m\ 
general. I regard the mediation of Christ as a grand- 
public manifestation of " the righteousness of Grod,": 
by which the claims of justice, are, in the spirit of 
them, fully satisfied, and the glory of this attribute- 
thus maintained, in the exercise of mercy >^^98 a gen^ 
ra( remedy, admitting according to the divine pleasure', 
and purpose, of a particular applicaiion.'^rhs di»>-( 
tinction, which Mr Erskine, in his last publicatioiiyj 
passes over with sudi general brevity of remark, is^i 
notwithstanding, a highly important one— the distiac*^ 
tion, I mean, between the sufficiency of any rMnedy«i 
and ita efficiency. The former arises from the satoro 
of the remedy itself ; the latter depends on its beii^ 
applied. The former, therefore, may even be infinite^, 
while the latter is purposely limited. The blood olv 
Clirist may be infinite in its atoning value, and yet. 
limited in its atoning efficacy ; — sufficient for the sal-*« 
vation of aU, and yet effectual to the salvation oisomf 
only. — The place for election, in this statement^ lies^ 
it will be perceived, in thd application of the reooiedy. 
I haye formerly stated my objections to the notion of 
ej^act ^equivalent, iu the atonement, for the punishment^ 
due to .the sipp of a certain number,-«*that is, of the, 

n2 
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ekct* I am a firm believer, as I have said, in the 
doctrine of election. But election, I apprehend, does 
not at all proceed on any such principle as that of a 
stipidaied exact equivalent for their sufferings in the 
sufferings of the Mediator. The atonement, in this 
respect ; left the divine Being at perfect liberty to par- 
don whom he would ; only, in every case in which he 
does pardon, he bestows the blessing, in consequence 
of the atonement, honourably to his righteousness. It 
is in bestowing the blessing that he exercises his sove- 
reignty. '^ He hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and compassion on whom he will have com- 
passion." This is what 1 have called his special or 
peculiar love. It is, in every instance, his grace that 
gives the general remedy its particular application, or 
personal efficiency, — and the previous purpose (which 
must of course be conceived of as eternal) to give it 
this application and efficiency y — is election. 

In regard, then, to its sufficiency, and to the recto- 
rat design of God, as moral Governor, that the offer 
of salvation should be freely made to mankind at large 
on the ground of it, we consider the atonement as for 
all, for all men, — for the world, — for the whole world. 
On the other hand, those passages which represent its 
object more restrictedly, which speak of Christ as 
dying for the Church, for the sheep, and to save his peo- 
ple from their sins, may surely be considered as having 
an interpretation sufficiently appropriate, when they 
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are understood as intimatiDg God's peculiar purpose 
in regard to his elect, — the purpose, namely, of giving 
actual saving efficiency in their case to tlie great gene- 
ral remedy, by a special application of it to their toulft, 
in fulfilment of a sovereign determination formed in 
the counsels of eternity. — But with these secret pur- 
poses of God, sinners have nothing to do in hearing 
the gospel, nor the servants of God in preaching it. 
The gospel testimony holds forth the atonement as 
actually made ; the assurance is proclaimed to all of 
the divine acceptance of it, and satisfaction in it ; and 
sinners universally are invited to pardon and life on 
the ground of it, encouraged by God's own intimation 
of his readiness to receive, and bless and save all who 
come to Him in the name of his Son. There is a suf- 
ficiency in the atonement for all : and on this gnmnd 
the language of invitation is as free and untrammelled 
as if there were no such thing as any secret purpose 
of God in existence. In preaching the gospel, we are 
more than warranted, it is our incumbent duty, to 
frame our addresses on the same principle. Grod's 
purposes are the rule of his own procedure ; but, be- 
ing entirely beyond the sphere of our knowledge, they 
are not, and cannot be, the rule of ours. It is easy to 
get out of our depth on almost any subject : on no 
one is it more easy than on the divine decrees. I 
seem to hear a variety of metaphysical questions and 
puzzles coming upon my ear, and pressing for a reply. 
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iRnt the Bible is not given us to teach us metaphysics ; 
nor, blessed be God I is a metaphysical head necessary 
to understand it : — '^ Thon hast hid these things from 
the wise and pmdent, and hast revealed them wnto 
babes." An humble docility of spirit is one d the 
first requisites to the discernmetit of divine truth. 
Under the divine teaching promised to believing 
prayer, a babe may comprehend, what a philosopher, 
who scorns to ask the promised illumination, may 
Inisconceive and pervert to his destruction. 

Although I conceive 4;his view of the atonemmt, as 
a general remedy with a particular application^ to be 
an incomparably more simple principle of harmony 
between the two classes of apparently discordant texts, 
than that which is obtained by putting a meaning so 
unnatural, as the ordinaiy view requires, on universal 
terms ; I do not intend by this to say, that it is the 
sole principle of interpretation, in every one of the 
passages where such universal terms occur. I have 
already adverted to another, which may perhaps be 
justly applicable to other texts than the one I have 
used it to explain, — namely the established canon 
of criticism, according to which such terms derive their 
extent of import from the subject of which the author 
is writing. This is a rule so obvious, and so necessary 
to the understanding of all writings, profane as well 
as sacred, and even of ordinary conversation, that there 
can be no dispute about its soundness ; the only dif- 
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fer^oce of opinion that can be supposed ts about tbe 
instances in which it has place. Into the discnssipn 
of particular texts, however, I shall not enter, but 
leave the principle, thus suggested, and formerly exem- 
plified in one case, to be applied by the reader's judg- 
ment. 

§ 15. There is another principle still, on which a few 
remarks may be offered. It is one, which we should 
very naturally expect to find influencing, to no small 
extent^ the phraseology of the New Testament. It 
arises from the peculiar state of things before the 
coming of Christ and the introduction of the New 
Testament dispensation. The knowledge of the true 
God and of his salvation, and the possession of spiri- 
tual privileges, and blessings, and hopes, were then in 
a great degree, almost entirely indeed, limited to the 
one people of Israel. Under the new dispensation, 
there was to be a general extension of these to men 
.of *< every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion." This was to be one of the distinguishing 
features of the new era,— -one of the most remarka- 
ble differences between it and the one which had pre- 
ceded it. No reader of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
of the Apostolic epistles, can have failed to remark 
tbe frequency with which this change is spoken of and 
alluded to. Can any thing, then, be more natural, 
than that, when the designs of God by the gospel are 
the subject, such phrases as aU men and the world 
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should be used to signify men in general^ men qf all 
nations, men without difference ; that they should be 
meant to convey the grand New Testament principle, 
that ''there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free/'-—'' no di£ference between the 
Jew and the Gentile, the same Lord over all being 
ridi unto all that call upon him." — Nothing is more 
common, than to use a general designation, when that 
which is a^Brmed is not true of each individual in- 
cluded in the designation, but when the truth of it 
respecting even JEi small number ascertains or illus- 
trates 41 general principle. Thus when the Christians 
" of the circumcision" who were at Jerusalem, after 
hearing Peter rehearse the circumstances of his mis- 
sion to Cornelius, exclaimed with submission of spirit 
to the divine will, and hearts expanding with new 
wonder and joy, '* Then hath God also to the Gen- 
tiles granted repentance unto life ;" they did not mean 
that this blessing had been actually bestowed upon 
every individual of the Crentile world. But in the 
case of Cornelius, a principle was ascertained. They 
then saw clearly the mind of God, that thenceforward, 
under the reign of the Messiah, the spiritual adminis- 
tration of his grace, they were to " know no man after 
the flesh." They now understood, how it was that, 
according to the Saviour's commission, '* repentance 
and remission of sins were to be preached in his name, 
among all nations, beginning at Jeiiisalem ;" and that 
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^' the Gentiles were to be fellow-beirty and of the Bame 
body, and partakers of Grod's promise in Christ by the 
gospel/' — In the same way, then, as in the language 
of the beliering Jews on their hearing of Peters 
vision and its consequences, *Uhe Gentiles* do not 
mean all the Gentiles individually, but the rest of 
mankind generally, as distinguished from the Jews ; 
so *^ the world*' and *^ all men** may be interpreted as 
meaning, not all the descendants of Adam individually 
considered, but the race regarded generally, — ^not men 
^^gkf ^^^ without exception^ but men coUectively and 
without difference. 

In attempting the application of this principle to 
one passage, its suitableness to some others will at the 
same time appear. The passage to which I refer is 
one of considerable difficulty, not as to the great 
general truths which it is evidently intended to convey, 
but in regard to the precise amount of some parts of its 
phraseology. It is, Rom. v. 12 — 21. '* For as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; even 
so death passed upon all men, for that all sinned. 
For until the law sin was in the world : but sin is 
not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless 
death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to 
come. But not as the offence, so also Qis] the free 
gift. For if through the offence of one many be dead ; 
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maefa mora the grace of God, and tbe gift by g#ace, 
[which 'u] by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
nnto many. And not as [It was^ by one that sinned, 
[so is] the gift; for the judgment [was] by one to 
oondnnnation, but the free gift [is] of many offences 
unto justification. For if by one man's offence death 
reigned by one ; much more they who receive abun- 
dance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore^ as by 
the offence of one [judgment came] upon all men 
to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one 
[the free gift came] upon all men unto justification 
of life. For as by one man's disobedience many were 
made sinners ; so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. Moreover, the law entered, that 
the offence might abound : but where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound : that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life^ by Jesus Christ our Lord." — 
I have retained our English translation of the passage, 
with the single exception of rendering the %«/, in the 
twelfth verse, even instead of and; which I have done, 
for the sake of avoiding a long and very indefinite 
pu'enthesis. To enter into minute criticism on the 
terms and structure of the original, would only divert 
the reader's mind from my present object. 

Tbe Apostle, in this passage, runs a parallel in 
some points, and a contrast in others, between Adam 
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raad Christ. The principal p<mit of paraUelitm eon- 
fiistoin ^public capacity^ anstained bybotb, respec- 
tively, and in the resulting of consequences to others, 
correeponding to the part acted by each in that capacity, 
-—from the transgression of the first Adam, and from 
the obedience of ihe second. — Now, in tracing this 
parallelism, the chief difficulty lies in ascertaining the 
import of those phrases by which the extent of the iajury 
from the former, and of the benefit from the latter, is 
here expressed. The undeniable fact is, that the two 
are expressed by the very same terms :-— ** Tbmwfore, as 
by the offence of one [judgment came} upon aH men 
(jjra^rttg ttvd^avws) to condemnation, even so by the 
righteousness of one Qhe free gift came} upon aU men 
(v»¥r»s otuB^wTFovs) unto justification of life* For as 
by one man's disobedience many (0/ vufKhia tlie many) 
were made sinners ; so by the obedience of ona shall 
many (0/ vatKhot the many) be made righteous."— Now 
surely, if there can be found a principle of inlerpieta- 
tion, which admits of these phrases being understood 
on both sides with the same extent of meaning, it 
should bid fair to be the true one ; in as muf^ as it 
cannot in candour be denied, that such agreemrat is 
greatly more simple and natural, than explainii^? the 
very same phrases with a latitude of meaning 8« much 
larger on the one side than on the other, as the ordi- 
nary Calvinistic exposition requires. I do not mean to 
deny the substantial truth of that exposition ; but it 
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does not seem to me easy and natural to consider ** all 
men'' and *' the many,*' as directly signijyingy on the 
one side, all Adam's natural seed, and, on the other, 
all Christ's spiritual seed, — ^that is, the two seeds, or 
bodies, of which they are understood to have been 
respectively the representatives. If my interpretation 
shall be found to come ultimately to much the same 
thing, yet it is, I think, with less force put upon the 
direct import of the terms. 

The supporters of universal pardon conceive that 
they find a satisfactory principle of interpretation, in 
harmony with these observations, by explaining the 
curse as including only temporal death, or the disso- 
lution of soul and body. Understand it so, they 
allege, and all is perfectly simple. All die in Adam, 
— all are made alive in Christ : — ^the resurrection which 
frees from the grave is to be as universal as the death 
which consigns to it: — the death came by the first Adam; 
the resurrection comes by the second : it is the death of 
all ; it is the resurrection of all. — I grant that this sounds 
plausible, — plausible from its seeming simplicity. I 
have already, however, stated objections to it, such as 
are, in my judgment, altogether insurmountable. I 
cannot resume them ; but I may add to them one more. 
It appears to me impossible, without the most flagrant 
outrage on all just principles of interpretation, that 
the phraseology of the passage itself, especially when 
compared with that of scripture generally, in regard 
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to .the benefits resulting from the obedience of the 
second Adam, can be understood as limited to the 
mere resurrection of the body from the grave, irre- 
spectiyely of the eternal life of happiness succeeding 
it ; or that the various expressions can, with any con- 
sistency or truth, be applied to aU mankind, consi- 
dered individually and without exception. — *^ The free 
gift»> — "the gift by gi-ace,'' — "justification," — and 
'^justification of life *' as opposed to "judgment" and 
" condemnation," — " receiving the abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, and reigning in life 
by one, Jesus Christ ;" — these are expressions which 
are evidently employed with the same extent of ap- 
plication, as to the recipients of the blessings signified 
by them. For, even as to the last of them : " receiving 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of lighteousness*' 
corresponds to what is called, in the fifteenth verse, 
"the grace of God and the gift by grace which is 
by one man Jesus Christ " — and that grace and gift 
ai*e there declared to have " abounded unto many^ 
ui Tovs voKKovi — unto the many ; so that all who ai'e 
meant by " the many," must " reign in life by Jesus 
Christ." — Now the question is, can such expressions 
be interpreted as fulfilled in all mankind individually, 
or as having their import exhausted in the mere resur- 
rection of the body from the grave? Is "the free 
gift "— " the gift of God "— •" the gift by grace," to be 
restricted to this, and considered as partaken alike by 
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all men without exception? Assuredly not. The 
death to which sin has reigned is, in the 2l8t verse, 
contrasted with the iife to which grace has reigned ; and 
the life is ** eternal life," a phrase which no one can 
misunderstand who carefully reads his Bihle : and the 
closing verse of the following chapter teaches us that 
this '' eternal life '* is " the gift of God,*' and the '< gift 
by grace " — '* For the wages of sin is death ; but the 
gift of God is eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.** 
The *' death ** which is here pronounced to be the 
'' wages of sin " cannot mean temporal death ; not 
merely because in the verse it stands in contrast with 
eternal life ; but because, in the verses preceding, it is 
represented as '* the end " of the service of Sin, in 
opposition to everlasting life as ** the end " of the ser- 
vice of God and of righteousness : — " What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? 
for the end of those things is death. But now, being 
made free from sin, and become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end^ ever^ 
lasting life*' — Now, temporal death, every reader must 
perceive, is equally the end of both services; both 
terminating in the grave. The death, then, which is 
declared to be the end of the former service must be 
something beyond it. It must denote the Jinal state 
of those who serve sin, as the eternal life denotes the 
Jinal state of those who serve God ; — that is, it must 
be the second, or eternal death. — Again : is " justifi- 
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catioD,** and ^'justification of life/' no more than such 
a pardon as all receive, — a pardon, such as releases the 
body from the grave, and then leaves body and soul 
together, in by far the larger number of instances, to 
everlasting perdition ? Is this being justified ? — jus- 
tified unto life ! And how is it in any way true of 
all men, if understood to mean individually and with- 
out exception, that having ''received abundance of 
grace, and of the gift of righteousness, they shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ ?'* — Is there, in short, 
any scriptural sense, or even any sense at all, in which 
such things can possibly be affirmed of all men? 
There certainly is none. The scriptures, while they 
affirm that ''he who believeth on the Son of God 
hath everlasting life," and " shall not come into con- 
demnation," testify with no less explicitness, that " he 
that believeth not is condemned already ** — " shall hot 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ;* that 
''he that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life,** — that " the wrath 
of God Cometh on the children of disobedience.** 

Taking these observations on the phraseology of 
this important passage in connexion with our former 
general reasonings, we are confirmed in setting aside 
the principle of interpretation which assumes tem- 
poral death to be the amount of the curse consequent 
on Adam's sin. — Is there, then, any other principle, 
according to which the phrases used on either side 
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may be taken in the same extent of meaning, and yet 
the truth of the parallel be maintamed? I think 
there is ; and that it is to be found in the simple dis- 
tinction between all men wWumt exception^ and all 
men without difference. Let as see how this will do. 
1. There can be no question that the words aU and 
all men are frequently used in this sense, — used, that 
is, when that which is affirmed is not true of all men 
without exception, but is true of all men without dif- 
ference. I select two examples out of many. In 
John xii. 32, Jesus says, anticipating the triumphs of 
his cross — *^ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.*' The words were used 
in reply to the request of " certain Greeks,*' who had 
come up to worship at one of the Jewish feasts, that 
they might be introduced to him ; and this very cir- 
cumstance gives a key, if a key were necessary, 
to their meaning. They were not true of all men 
without exception ; but they were, of all without dif- 
ference. Jesus has not drawn to him all men in the 
former sense ; but he has drawn to him, without dis- 
crimination, men of every people and kindred and 
nation and tongue, his gospel being designed not for 
Jews only, but for "all the families of the earth." 
— In 1 Tim. ii. 4, Paul says of " God our Saviour," 
— " Who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth." It is clear that the 
two clauses of this verse must be co-extensive. He 
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who wills the salvation of all men, wills also tjiat all 

"I' ■ 

men should come to the knowledge of the truth. The 
meaning can only be, that his salvation is designed.; 
for men indiscriminately, and his truth for univer- 
sal diffusion and universal influence. The con- 
text, indeed, (as qandid interpreters on all sides of 
theological questions have admitted,) evidently favours 
the explanation of all men as meaning men of a(l 
sorts, of every rank and condition: Verses l-r-^f* 
'* I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplication?, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty. For this is good and acceptablje 
in the sight of God our Saviour ; who will have all 
men" (men of all ranks and descriptions alike) 
^' to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth."* 

2. I am at the same time, satisfied, that the par^- 
lelism between Adam and Christ ought to be under- 
stood as having reference to the reallf/ efficacious infMz ., 
ence of their respective actings,^-of the transgressipii ^ 
of the former, and the obedience of the latter. All ji/^, 
otherwise, pointless and unsatisfactory. — It is true, thajt 
the declaration of the righteousness of the second Adam 
is made, in the preaching of the gospel, much more 

* See also John i. 7. Acts xvii. 90, 31. Eph. lii. 9. 

Titus ii. 1], &c. 
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^tensiyely than its saving benefit is actually conferred. 
Bat stiU, even as to the declaration of it, we are, in 
point of fact, under the necessity of limiting; in as 
nsuch as, even in this view, the '* all men," when taken 
Jtricdy, is far more extensive than the truth of the 
case. We are obliged to consider the phrase as 
meaning, not all men without exception (for millions 
at this day have never heard of it), but all men with- 
out distinction ; according to his statement in a pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle, which is, at the same time, 
. in harmony with the current phraseology of bis writ- 
ings — *' I am not ashamed of the gospel of Cbrist ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth, to the Jewjirst and also to the Crreek"* 
— Seeing, then, we are at all events, necessitated to 
limit, — ^there being, as we have seen, no sense, recog- 
nized by scripture, in which all men without excep- 
tion are delivered from the curse, — there being, iii 
point of fact, even amongst those to whom the gospel 
comes, a vast majority whom it fails to profit, — and 
there being a larger majority still of the whole race to 
whom it has never come, — seeing, I say, that we must 
limit, the limitation ought, in all reason, to be made in 
consistency with the scope and connexion of the pas- 
sage, and the purpose or purpo8«6 of the writer. — This, 
then, leads me to observe — 

3, The view given, by considering the universal 

* Chap. i. 16. 
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'plirases in the sense I have suggested, accords remar- 
kably well with the Apostle's object. The Jews 
'< made their boast in the law.** They looked on 
*^ sinners of the Gentiles'' as lying onder God's cmve, 
' simply because they were not of the chosen people, 
and because they were ''without law." — But the 
Apostle shows his deluded and high-minded country- 
men, that there was a lineage more remote than that 
of Abraham, a lineage common to them with the Greu- 
tiles, — Gentile and Jew alike having descended from 
the same (mginal progenitor ; — ^that there must have 
been a law before the Mosaic, by the transgression of 
which death had been incurred, — death, although the 
penalty of guilt, having reigned from Adam to Moses, 
as well as subsequently; that the connexion of ail, 
Jews as well as Gentiles, with the fall of the first 
man, was the same, and that all, the one as well as 
the other, were equally involved in its consequences. 
He shows them, on the one hand, that '' by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men," not upon the 
Gentile only, but equally upon the Jew, ** unto con- 
demnation,"— that in this respect there is no difference ; 
and in like manner, on the other, that '' by the righte- 
ousness of one the free gift comes upon all men" with- 
out difference, upon Jew and Gentile alike, '' unto 
justification of life ;*' — ^in a word, that in the offer, and 
(what he has here more especially in view) in the 
effectual bestowment of divine grace by the gospely 
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^ there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek," — ^between '^ Barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free." 

4. It it Tery true, and I am not forgetting it, that, 
on the one side of the comperiaon, the death and the 
corse do actually, in point of fact, come upon all men 
^vUhotU exception. But this is no sufficient eyidence of 
its being necessarily in this sense that the comparison is 
instituted. If, when a parallel is drawn, and the same 
terms are used on both sides of it, there be two senses 
in. which these terms may be understood, and the 
question is, which is the true one ; it is surely a fsir 
principle of decision, that if, when imderstood in one 
of the senses, there is one side of the parallel to which 
they canDot, without unnatural straining, be applied, 
while, when taken in the other, they are, with equal 
truth and equal simplicity, predicable of both, and at 
the same time the parallelism expressed is equally to 
the purpose of the writer, — the latter should be 
adopted as the preferable acceptation. Thus, I think, 
the case stands, in the instance before us. All men 
without exception is true on the one side of the parallel ; 
but it is not true on the other : — all men without dif' 
ferenve is equally true on both ; and the sense pro- 
duced, by so understanding it, is remarkably suitable 
to the object of the writer, and the general scope of 
his discourae. Ought it not, then, on this simple 
principle, to have the preference ? — And that this is 
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the point of parallelism which the Apostle inteiids, 
we have strong evidence in a preceding part of the 
epistle. I refer to chap. iii. 22 — 24. ^' For there is 
no difference : for all have sinned, and come short of 
tlie glory of God ; being justified freely, by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesns**' 
Here, the reader will observe, we have in the 23d 
verse the unlimited term all used, in a connexion 
where it may with truth be understood as meaning 
without exception ; for what proposition is more excep- 
tionless, in regard to the children of men, thian that 
<' all have sinned ?*' Yet that the really intended and 
equally true meaning is, all men without difference-^ia 
cleai' from what immediately follows in the 24th verse 
— '' being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus :'* — for, were we to 
carry forward the imiversal term all^ in the sense of 
all without exception^ we should have a statement 
contradictory to palpable fact, — ^namely, that a)l who 
have sinned are actually made partakers of jusiiifying 
grace ; and that too, although the justification is in ithe 
very same sentence declared to be by faith in the ]i>ro- 
pitiatory blood of Christ. To show this, it is only 
necessary to bring the verses together. '^ There is no 
difference ; for all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God; being justified freely by hisi grace.'* 
The meaning evidently is, that all, without difference, 
who iire justified, are justified in the same way,— ttiat 
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isf " freely by bis grace^ tbrougb the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus ;*' that the Jew cannot be justified 
otherwise than the Gentile, and that, accordiDg to the 
go^el, the blessing was equally free to the Gentile as 
to the Jew. And to confirm this view still farther^ 
we hare only to look forward to the verses which fol- 
low : — Verses 28 — 30. " Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith without the works of 
the law* Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he 
not also of the Gentiles ? Yes ; of the Gentiles also : 
seeing it is one God, who shall justify the circum- 
cision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith :* — 
that is, who shall justify Jew and Gentile, without 
difference, in the same way. 

§ 16. But the advocates of universal pardon allege, 
and that in no qualified terms, that no other scheme 
of doctrine holds out sufiBcient encouragement to sin- 
ners to return to God. — To this charge, I would 
answer, by observing — 

1. If we hold out the same encouragement that is 
held out in God's own word, we hold out enough. 
To hold out either less or more, would be alike pre- 
sumptuous. The terms of divine invitation have been 
formerly quoted : — " Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found ; call ye upon him while he is near : let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon Atm, and to our God, for he 
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will abundantly pardon*** And with this style of 
inritation the entire Bible is in harmony. Can any 
one passage be pointed out, in which the inspired 
servants of God, when addressing his message to un- 
believing sinners, do more than this ? — any one pas- 
sage, in which they encourage sinners to return, by 
the inducement that their sins are already pardoned ? 
Let it be pointed out ; and we shall add it to the 
invitations we have been accustomed to use. 

2. Is there indeed no encouragement, or no suffi- 
cient encouragement, for sinners, when we can tell 
them of a God who ^' delighteth in mercy," — stand- 
ing ready, with the outstretched arms of his love, to 
receive, to pardon, and to bless them ? — when we can 
tell them, that in the exercise of his infinite and ever- 
liasting mercy, such an atonement has been made for 
sin, that on the ground of it he can extend forgiveness, 
freely and fully, to the chief of transgressors, in a way 
glorifying to all the perfections of his character, and to 
all the claims of his government ? — that every obstacle 
which obstructed the sinner's approach has thus been 
taken out of the way, and all made more than welcome 
to his presence and his favour, to pardon, and blessings 
and life, who will only come to him, renouncing the 
claims of a proud self-sufficiency, and willing to be 
'* debtors to mercy alone ?"-— Is this no encouragement ? 

♦ IsR. Iv. 6, 7. 
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On the contreiy, could encouragement more ample ie 
desired ? Would it be no encouragement to a child, 
wiio had rebelled against his father, thrown off his 
airtbority, and slighted his kindness, to be assured, by 
the most certain information and the most satisfactory 
tokens, dmt his justly offended parent only waited his 
return, with more than readiness to receive him ; — 
that there needed but his coming, with confession of 
his sin and submission to free clemency, to his 
finding an immediate, and joyful acceptance, a cancel- 
ing of all his trespasses, and a place anew in his father's 
lore ? Would it have been no encouragement to the 
spirit of the prodigal, when, taught by its wretched 
consequences the folly and the wickedness of his course, 
be ** came to himself,*' to have known fully the state 
of his father's heart towards him, which, when he did 
come, he so happily experienced ? In that Father we 
see God, — ^represented as thus ready to receive, gra- 
ciously and with delight, his returning children, to 
blot out all their offences, and give them a name and a 
place in his house. And is this no encouragement ? 

3. Is it not precisely the kind of encouragement, 
which, if the expression be not too bold, sinners ought to 
have ? In any thing beyond it, there is, to my mind, the 
appearance at least of a greater concern about holding 
out encouragement to the sinner, than about maintain- 
ing the glory of God ; more of tenderness for the 
traitor, than of faithful loyalty to the Sovereign ; more 
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of pity than of piety. If a prince> (Ustiogaished for 
his clemency, were to issue, to a rebel anny, a prodir 
mation of an immediate and entire amaesty, if they 
would lay down their arms in token of submissioiifr-r- 
wonld there be either reason or gratitude in any of 
them who should say— *This is not ^free pardon ; im 
must hare it, whether we submit or not ; our cHom 
roust be cancelled, and the submission must then re* 
main in our own option ? Is there no clemency in tbe 
prince, and no encouragement to the rebels, unless ijm 
former consents to compromise for their sakes the dig- 
nity of his throne ? Is it not right, I would ask^--^ 
it not the rery least that propriety dictates,^ — ^that^ 
when offending creatures are to obtain forgivenesa 
from their justly offended Creator, they should conm 
to him for it, owning their guilt and unwortbiness, and 
seeking it in the name of the atoning Mediator ? Is it 
not right, — ^is it not in accordance with erery concep-i 
tion we can form of moral fitness, — that sinners should 
come to God, as the prodigal came to his father, say-^ 
ing, '^ I have sinned, and am no more worthy," god- 
casting themselves, unconditionally, on sovereign 
mercy ? and that if any, in the haughty disdain, or tlM» 
sullen obstinacy, of presumptuous pride, shall refuse; a 
step so humiliating, they should remain in their fpuU* 
with their blood upon their own heads ? that if they 
will not bow to the mercy of the Saviour, they should- 
feel the severity of the Judge ? There is a way of gpr 

o 
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pMtch for mniien, for the chief of nnnerB, mohetanieted 
bjr any ohstades sare those which the pride of their 
own hearts may place there. Is not this enough ? If 
sintters will interpose their own obstacles, where God 
has placed none, who is to blame for the consequences ? 
The Grod of HeaTen, in the plenitude of his ererlast- 
ing lore, has caused an atonement to be made for 
human guilt. It is an atonement which, m its ji^ 
eime^y embraces the whole world, — men of every Imi^ 
dred, and tongue, and people, and nation. On the 
ground of this atonement, he has issued a proclamation 
of amnesty, assuring all of a free, and uniyersal, and 
imTocable pardon^ who, beliering his message, throw 
away the weapons of their rebellion, and submit to his 
mercy. What more would sinners hare ? What more 
would it be consistent with the honour of the Divine 
Ruler to do ? He has taken his seat on the throne of 
his grace ; he stretches thence the sceptre of concilia- 
tion and peace, and throws wide his palace-gate for 
the free admission of all who will approach to touch it : 
i— or, to use a scripture allusion, the veil has been torn 
asunder ; the way into the Holiest has been laid open ; 
Jehovah appears within, throned on the mercy- seat, 
where has been sprinkled the blood of a divine pro* 
pitiation ; and there, all who come unto Him find 
pardon and gracious acceptance. Is this no sufficient 
encouragement ? 

Header, whosoever thou art, if yet standing aloof 
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from God, — there b nothing, be assured^ between thee 
and the enjoyment of hk pardoning mercy, in the free^ 
full, and everlasting remission of all thy guilt, but 
either thine own indifference about it^ or tliy unwilliugr 
nesB to receive it in God's way. Yon are harbour-f 
ing false and unworthy thoughts of Him, you are even 
making him a liar, if yon are fancying any unwilling 
naes on his part to bestow it. He has told you him-^ 
self, that he '^ delighteth in mercy.*' The unwilling- 
ness is on your part, not on his. " As God is true," 
bis word to you ^* is not yea and nay." There is per- 
fect sincerity in it, and unfailing faithfulness. Let 
the gift of his Son be to yon, as it is to all, a sure 
pledge that he will receive graciously, and with divine 
joy, every sinner that comes to Him. But no sinner 
must presume to come in a way of his own devising* 
He whose sole right it is has prescribed the way« 
The declaration has come from the lips of the Media* 
tor himself — '^ I am the way : — no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me." But, while no man oftn 
come to the Father but by Him, — ^it is equally a trutb 
that by him everif man may come. The proclamatiq^ 
ie to all. It has no exceptive clauses. Wherever wr^ 
find a man, we find a sinner ; and wherever we find^ 
ainner, we find one to whom we may present. God'& 
Hie^sage of mercy, Gods '^ word of reconciliation^^', 
and say — " Believe in the Lord J^us Chris^ 

4^ I^HOU SHALT BE SAVED I" 

o2 
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§ 17. It might seem strange to many, were Ito con^^ 
clttde without adverting at all to the practical tendency 
of ihe doctrine which has been opposed in this Essays*— 
the dodaine of aniversal pardon. — Aware as I am, how- 
unjustly, yet with what yimlence and pertinacity, the 
doctrines of grace have ever been assailed with the 
charge of immoral tendency, I cannot but be sensible 
that this is delicate ground. The charge is almost as old 
as the gospel itself. It had been advanced in the days ' 
of Paul; and from his inspired pen it received atr 
early refutation — a refutation, which *^ none of its ad-- 
versaries have been able** successfully '^ to gainsay or 
to resist." The principles of that refutation have since 
been frequently and largely illustrated ; their theoreti- 
cal consistency has been demonstrated with the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and with all the motives 
and influences by which its moral sensibilities are 
awakened and brought into exercise ; and the power 
of the gospel, as a manifestation of the love of God 
in Christ, when discerned and received under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, to renew the heart, and 
to produce the consecration to the Divine service of 
the faculties, affections, and active energies of the 
whole man, has been established by an appeal to facts 
without number, in every successive age of its his- 
tory. It would be impossible to illustrate the general 
principles of this subject, without saying a great deal 
of which the advocates of universal pardon would lay 
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Mdi as having an equal and even an a foriieri 
i^pUcation to their own views; — «ad, grace being 
avowedly the basis of both systems, the reasonings 
and the conclusions of each, in regard to its practical 
bearings, would, of necessity, in many points, coincide 
with those of the other. And accordingly, there ace! 
many very beautiful things said by the leading sup* 
porter (at least from the press) of the new doctrinei 
with regard to the moral attractions of divine love, 
which we can by no means allow him to appropriate,, 
as if they had no force of application except upon the 
admission of that doctrine. For my own part, while 
perusing, with a glow of delight, some of his touching 
representations of our connexion with Deity, and of 
the emanation of the Divine benevolence in the ci'oss, 
I have for the time forgotten the peculiarity of kU 
system, and, associating them with my own, have felt 
their force, and been humbled and ashamed that I did 
not feel it more. — There are only two considerations^ 
which, in closing this Essay, I would suggest to him 
and those who have embraced his doctrine. . . 

1 . The first regards believers. We cannot, as I hav($ 
formerly said, by any means, allow to the abettors of 
universal pardon the monopoly, which they seem to 
claim on behalf of their system, of the motives to 
grateful and holy obedience arising from Ahe manifesta- 
tion of God's love in the gift of his Sim. Nay, JM 
we leisure now to dwell on the subject, it migh^ 

o3 
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easily be shown, how miieh more powerfinl nnat betkft 
excitement to gratitude, derived from regarding tiie 
work of Christ as having effected redemption froM 
the second or eternal death, than that which can be 
felt by those who consider the cnrse as no more than 
temporal death, and the redemption that is by Chfisi 
as only deliyerance from the grave. But I will not 
press this at present, as I hasten towards a close. I 
wish the abettors of that system to consider, how nh> 
like, in one respect, to the style of the New Testis 
ment, is the entire strain of their addresses to the peo- 
ple of God, in that they dwell so exclusively on the 
motives that are derived from iove^ and leave so com- 
pletely oat of use such as have their source in fiar. 
Far be it from me to charge them with making too 
much of the love of God. It is impossible to make 
too much of what is infinite. No: the charge is, 
not that they make too much of his love, but that 
they make too little of his wrath ; not too much of 
his promises, but too little of bis tbreateninga ; not 
too much of his smiles, but too little of his frowns ; 
not too much of the attractive and encouraging, but 
too little of the alarming and awful. They delight in 
sounding the silver tones of the Jubilee trumpet ; but 
they never fill with their breath the trumpet of woe. 
They say to Believers, '* Behold the goodness of 
God." The apostles say, *< Behold the goodness and 
severity of God." They dwell, with complacent fond- 
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wtWf tm the soft and soothing blandishments of dirine 
communion, while the apostles are warning professors 
to '^ work out their salvation with fear and trembling'* 
Y««-to *' hold the grace whereby they may serve God ac- 
ceptably, with reverence and godly fear/* reminding 
tbem that ** even our God is a consuming fire." — The 
apostolic Epbtles are addressed to believers — to 
f* saints and faithful brethren." Yet it is remarkable, 
Ww frequently the writers, in urging to stedfastness 
md perseverance in the Christian course, appeal 
lo fear as well as to love,— *to that salutary restraining 
dread, which the awful in the divine character and 
intimations is fitted to inspire. They beseech, it is 
true, by the mercies of God. They animate by the 
affectionate exhibition of God's paternal kindness, and 
of all his '^ exceeding great and precious promises." 
But they, at the same time, dissuade from those sins 
Mi which the propensities of the old man continue 
prone, by reminding the disciples that ''because of 
these things the wrath of God cometh on the children 
of disobedience :** — they warn professors of the perils 
of apostasy ; of the '' sorer punishment of which he 
shall be thought worthy, who treads under foot the Son 
of God, who counts the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing, and does despite imto the Spirit of grace.'' 
They tell them, that they must " live by faith ;" that 
^^ if they draw back, God's soul will have no pleasure 
:iA them :'* that '' it is a fearful thing to £all into the 
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hasds of the living God :*'— that '^ if any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, he shall he Anathema Maran- 
atha :" that ^ if they sinned wilfully after having 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remained no 
more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries:" — that "if, after they had escaped the 
pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour JesusChrist, they were again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end should be worse 
with them than the beginning ;** so that " it had been 
better for them not to have known the way of righte- 
ousnessy than, after they have known it, to turn from ^e 
holy commandment delivered to them." — They tell 
them to " fear Him who after he hath killed, hath 
power to destroy both soul and body in hell :' 
they repeat the admonition, with earnest solemnity, 
from the lips of the Redeemer himself — '^ yea, I say 
unto you, fear Him/' It was not only to his disciples 
in common with the multitudes, but, also to his disci- 
ples when in the house by themselves, that Jesus 
said, in terms the most appalling which the word of 
God contains — " And if thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off : it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than, 
having two hands, to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter halt into 
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life, than, baring two feet, to be cast into bdl, inta «b^>' 
firi^ tbat never sball be quenched ; wh^e their worm dietb 
not, and the fire is not quenched. — And if thine eye 
ofiend thee, pluck it out : it is better for thee to enter ill- 
to the kingdom of God with one eye, than, having tw^ 
eyes, to be cast into hell fire ; where their worm dietk 
noty and the fire is not quenched." Had this style of ad>^ 
dress not been needful, the Spirit of God would ndt 
have employed it. Any system, therefore, must be re* 
garded as defective, that has no recourse to it. I atti 
aware that love must be the grand ruling principle' of -th^ 
believer's character, whose gentle yet mighty impuhlife 
must carry him through all the varieties of duty, lind 
temptation, and trial. But there is also a salutary fe^, 
to which the apostles do make their frequent appeals. 
These appeals may be depreciated, as addressing tb& 
spirit of selfishness. But by those who so represent them, 
and who speak of every thing of the kind as if it wen$ 
unworthy of the spiritual character and lofty principle 
of the children of God, a descending from that ptir^ 
element of disinterested love in which they shotiM' 
draw every breath of their new and heavenly being^ 9t' 
should not be forgotten that they are the dictate ^if' 
God's own Spirit ; and that the scheme of doctrine #hich 
leaves them out, as having in them too much of sfelf,'^ 
and of the flesh, must stand convicted of an ultra refitfe- ' 
ment and transcendentalism ; so that, while it wears M^' 
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imposing aspect of a superior spirituality and perfectioil 
it is really, when tried by the standard of the divine 
word, deficient, — going by balFes, — Culing to bring 
into exercise, as restraints from evil, those principle^ 
of which, as belonging to our nature, though admit- 
ted to be inferior, the Scriptures do, in innumerable 
instances, avail themselves, as auxiliaries at least to 
principles of a higher order. Surely, we little require 
to have any restraints removed, that keep us back from 
sin. And how is it possible, that such appeals as thos^ 
that have just been quoted should tell with any effect 
whatever, — how utterly is their influence neutralized, 
—on the hypothesis that all sin is already pardoned, 
whether committed by believer or imbeliever, and that 
the full assurance of our own pardon is a primary 
element of the belief of the gospel ; that a sense of 
pardon is a sense of nothing peculiar, but only of what 
is common to eveiy individual of the race; that it 
cannot, therefore, arise from any peculiar evidence in 
him who possesses it, from any experience, from any 
distinguishing character ; (for certainly, if the belief 
of the gospel is the belief of the universality of par- 
don, of its being the privilege of the wickedest man 
on earth as well as of the holiest, it is impossible that 
any thing distinctive of the believer from the unbe- 
liever, of the holy from the wicked, can, with any 
consistency, be hel<l necessary to the enjoyment of it ;) 
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how thoroughly, on such principles, is every passage 
in the Bible, that admonishes believers against sin by 
a reference to the guilt which it brings upon the con- 
adence, and the penal consequences to which it exposes, 
bereft of its salutary virtue I Bereft indeed I for of 
pienal consequences, according to the hypothesis, there 
are none ; all being pardoned ; there being no curse 
against transgression but the death of the body ; and 
1^ curse being equally removed from all by the 
resurrection. 

2. This leads me just to notice, the effect which the 
doctrine is fitted to produce upon the world at large. 
.—I have no wish to load the system with conse- 
q[aences for which it is not fairly responsible ; far less 
would I charge its supporters with being either sensi- 
ble of the danger, or indifferent about it. No. If evils 
do result, I believe those evils to be infinitely far from 
their contemplation. They " mean not so, neither do 
their hearts think so." Their principle is a just one ; 
that, if what they teach be the truth of God, its own 
proper effects must be good, and that they are not 
answerable for such as may result from its abuse. 
More than this : I believe them to entertain the full con- 
viction, that their doctrine of universal pardon is the doc- 
trine that is to subdue before it the enmity of the human 
heart, — ^to draw all men to the Saviour, — ^to regenerate 
the world. They themselves see in it something so 
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GaptivatiDg and overpowering, that tbey can hunOj 
believe it possible it shonld be resisted. Bnt ** old Adam 
b still too strong for young Melancthon." I give them 
credit for their zeal, and credit too for their Ioto ; al- 
though the former is not always so much as might 
be wished, under the guidance of discretion, aad 
the latter does at times make itself ludtenms, 
and cause their good to be evil spoken of, by their 
substituting for the dignified and chastened etyle*^ 
Christian affection, the terms and manner of a fondling 
endearment, which meek-eyed Charity herself cannot 
look upon without a suspicion of affectation^— Bat, 
however convinced of their good intentions, I an 
equally convinced that they are under the power of a 
Htrange delusion ; that tbey are attaching scriptural 
authority to error ; and that their doctrine, instead of 
winning the world to God, is really fitted to give 
license and audacity to rebellion. Let not this be 
construed into a denial that any good, any really sav- 
ing good, has been effected by the ministry of such as 
preach universal pardon. There is a great deal of 
genuine gospel truth preached along with it : the all- 
8u£Bciency of the atonement, and the unrestricted 
freeness of divine mercy to sinners, are proclaimedf 
with an unction, and an earnestness, and a force of in- 
dividual application, which the blessing of God has, I 
believe, in some instances (would to God they were 
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more I) rendered the means of awakening and sanctify- 
ing impression. But I speak simply of the doctrine 
that ihe sins of all are alike pardoned. The true 
doctrine of the gospel (as I believe it, and, I trust, 
have shown it, to be) which connects pardon, as well 
is every other blessing of salvation, with the accep- 
tance of the divine testimony concerning Christ, leaves 
mibelieving men still under condemnation, still under 
the restraints of conscience, and the salutary appre- 
hensions of a coming judgment. Would it be well 
for the world, to take these restraints and apprehen- 
sions away ? Would it be for the benefit of mankind, 
were the persuasion becoming prevalent, that all sin is 
actually pardoned and cancelled ; that no trespass is 
now recorded in the Book of God's remembrance ; 
and that, whatever amount of crime a transgressor 
may accumulate, he has nothing to fear from it, — as 
it is all included in the universal amnesty, and, the 
penalty being entirely taken away, can make no dif- 
ference in his future condition ? The general recep- 
tion of such a principle seems pregnant with mischief. 
The proclamation of it to mankind is the proclamation 
of a plenary indulgence to the commission of all ini- 
quity, and the wide opening of the floodgates of licen- 
tioosness. Our friends who have embraced the error 
may disregard such a charge, and attempt to turn aside 
the edge of it, by alleging, that the grace of the gospel 
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hM always been maligned by tbe.im|ratatioB of a 
similar tendency. But the caees are not at all paralleL 
The doctrine of salvation by grace, tbroogfa fiuth in 
Christy connects pardon, inseparably, with the reception 
of a tmth that is at once bumbling and 8anctif3ring ; to 
which the pride and the corruption of the heart, in all 
their forms, are naturally and virulently hostile. But 
the new doctrine announces a pardon unassodated widi 
any tiling of the kind, a pardon actually existing, 
absolute and unqualified, extending to all the sins, past, 
present, and to come, of every individual of the human 
race. — This is a doctrine that must be the very reverse 
of unacceptable. And nothing, I should think, could 
hinder its general reception, but the strong testimony 
existing against it, in the natural judgments and con- 
sciences of men. The ungodly, however palatable the 
doctrine may be felt, will shake their heads, and, with 
a smile of incredulity, say, ^^ Ah ! it is too good to be 
true I" — God is said, by the Apostle Paul, to have 
*' aboimded in his grace to sinners, in all wisdom and 
pitidence" And among other views of this wisdom 
and prudence, as manifested in the constitution of the 
scheme of mercy, this is one, deserving of notice and 
admiration ; that, while it provides salvation for those 
who receive the truth, it takes off, from the unbelieving 
worlds none of the restraints imposed by the damna- 
tory tbreatenings of the law, and the premonitions, 
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dictated by coiucience, of their fdture execution. Theae 
checks, as far as they operate, are eminently salatary 
to human society. The importance of them has been 
felt and acknowledged in all ages. To remove, or 
even to weaken them is perilous. Let men beware 
of every attempt to improve upon the wise arrange- 
ments of Heaven, — '^ the wonderful works of Him 
who is perfect in knowledge." 



THE END. 
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